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A.C, 


Dr. Stalker’s New Work 


Published Nov.15. 1st Edition, 2,000, Exhausted. 
2d Edition Preparing. 


The Christology of Jesus; 

Being His Teaching Concerning Himself, accord- 
tog to the Synoptic Gospels, by Kev. JAMES 
STALKER, D D. Uniform with same author’s 
“Imago Christi,” now ip 12th thousand; “ The 
Preacher and His Models,” * [he Trial and Death 
of Jesus Christ,” etc. One volume, crown octavo, 


cloth, $1.50. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
Dr. George Matheson’s Life of Christ 
In England ist and 2d Editions Exhausted 

and 3d edition, completing 
5,000, in press. 
Now Ready, with New Preface for American Edition. 


e cA * 
Studies of the Portrait of Christ 
By Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., author of 
‘Moments on the Mount,’ etc. One vol., crown 

8vo, $1.75. 

“It is, in faet, a life of Christ from an entirely original 
and remarkably suggestive standpoint. It makes irre- 
sistible appeal to intellect and devotion; it sways 
thought aud heart. It is a book read and read 

in, for every page is luminous with rarest light. On 
all sides it has been welcomed as one of the most preg- 
pant, original and suggestive contributions to the sub- 
ject that has ever been published.”—British Werkly. 


Essays and Addresses by the late R. W. Dale, D. D. 
Edited by bis son. niform with same author’s 
“Christian Doctrine ’’ One vol, cr. 8vo, $1.75. 
“Of Dr. Dale it may truly be said that he was an im- 

personation of English Nonconformity at its best, and 

these essavs exemplify some of his most characteristic 
work.”’— Aberdeen Free Press. 
Invaluable for the 1900 S. 8S. Lessons. 
Now Ready, 5th thousand. 


Broadus’ Harmony of the Gospels 


According to the Revised Version, with new fea- 
tures. By the late JOHN A. BrRoaDus, D.D., 
LL. D. Square octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

“For Sunday school teachers and Bible students gen- 

— this will be found the ideal Harmony of the Gos- 

pels in English.”’—/. ¥. £xaminer. 


Historical Geography of the Holy Land 


By GEORGE ADAM SMiTH, D.D. 6th Edition, with 
new Index and colored maps, specially prepared. 
8th thousand. 8vo, cloth, 720 pages, $4.50. 

**No one work has ever before embodied all this vari 
ety of material to illustrate the whole subject.” 


RMSTRONG & SON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


51 East Tenth Street, New York. 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


“The Kinship of Souls” 


A NARRATIVE 
By REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 


The Courier, Boston. 

“This is a strong book, a generous book and a 
book of unusual beauty and high ideals. It is a 
strong book because, unlike most books of today, 
it has a message and a mission; it is a generous 
book because it has a message for every thinking 
person; it is a book of unusual beauty and high 
ideals because its message appeals to the most re- 
fined elements in the make-up of manhood and 
womanhood.” 

12mo, cloth, $1 50 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Washington St., Boston 


JUST OUT! 


SACRED SONGS 
No. 2. 


By Sankey, [icGranahan and Stebbins. 


A large majority of the pieces in this book are en- 
tirely new, and never before published. It contains the 
new solos, ‘‘The Story that Never Grows 01d,” 
“I'm a Pilgrim,’’ ‘‘If I were a Voice,”” “‘Do They 
Know?’’ etc., now being sung by Mr. SANKEY. 

Same styles and prices as “SACRED SoNnGs No. 1,” 
of which over 685, copies have already been sold. 

Price, $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


HORTHAND fcc. frpuie: 
week, pupils are 
plainly told whether they are adapted for stenogra 
phers. Low rates, rapie advancement. 12 years’ ex. 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for cir. 
cular. Rev. GRo. BENEDICT, 614 Congregational House. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


BISHOP WHIPPLE’S MEMORIES 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EPISCOPATE. 


BEING REMINISCENCES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF THE R®%. REV. HENRY 
BENJAMIN WHIPPLE, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Minnesota. Cloth, Svo, $5.00. 
lNustrated with portraits, etc., showing the growth of the work. 

* Naive, unconscious, informal, conversational. It ab ds in dotes.”—The Outlook. 
“His exceedingly interesting volume.”—Chicago Tribune. “ His fascinating volume.”—New York Tribune. 








P OMPEII: Irs LIFE AND ART. By AUGUST MAU. Cloth, $6.00 net. 
Translated by Francis W. KEeLsey, Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan. 
With full-page photogravures and plans, and about 200 drawings, etc., in the text. 


Not an English edition of one of Dr. Mau’s standard works, but a new book designed to answer the 
questions which are constantly asked about the remains of the ancient city. 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. 


Written and illustrated from original photographs by CLIFTON JOHNSON Withan 
introduction by HAMILTON W. MaBig. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top, $2.25. 


** This volume belongs to the delightful company of books which deal with unpretending themes in a simple, 
familiar and captivating manner... uncommonly easy and fzescinating reading. ’"—Zvening Post, Uhicago. 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL Days. _ - 


Written by ALICE MORSE EARLE, author of ‘‘ Home Life in Colonial Days” and 
other Domestic and Social Histories of Olden Times. Cloth, $2.50. 


Freely illustrated from photographs showing the dress, toys, 
school books, the whole life in brief, of the colontal child. 


* The illustrations are copious and of extreme interest and value.”"—The Book Buyer. 


SOLDIER RIGDALE: HOW HE SAILED IN THE “MAYFLOWER,” 


AND HOW HE SERVED MILE3 STANDISH. 
By BEULAH MARIE DIX. author of ‘ Hagh Gwyeth, a Roundhead Cavalier.’”’ With 
illustrations by REGINALD BircH. 12m0. Cloth, $1.50. 

“A vivid picture. ... Doubly valuable for the note of sympathy which it strikes.”—Bos‘on Herald. 


WaABENO THE MAGICIAN THE SEQUEL TO “TOMMY-ANNE 


AND THE THREE HEARS.” 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHL, author of ‘‘ Birdecraft.” * Fonr-fonted 4m-ricans,”’ etc. 


Faliy illustrated by JosepH M. GLEESON. 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.50. 
“A more delightful and healthy book for the young tould hardly be written.”—The New York Tribune. 


7th EDITION. 35th THOUSAND. 


VIA CRUCIS: A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Sarecinese’.” * Ave Roma Immortalis,’’ etc. 
liiustrated by Louis LorB. Crown 8ve,. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
“A brilliant picture of the character, thought and deeds of that period, and the thread of human interest 
is admirably sustained throughout.’’—AMai/ and Erpress. 


Our New Illustrated Christmas Catalogue will be sent to any address on 
request, with, if desired, a special illustrated List of Books for Boys and Girls. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New Y 
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Si 8 » Pe 3\)y 

y 5 a y. fi 


... FOR... 


1700 


NOW READY 


IT WILL CONTAIN 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with hoIpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics 
on the plan which last year proved so serviceable to many churcnes. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, with the general topic, “Messiah and His Foreshadowings.” 


These Bible readings are compiled by the editor who arranged last year’s series, which proved so 

opular with the constituency of The Congregationalist. Inasmuch as the readings this year are keyed 
bo the central theme of Christ in the Bible, the) will be specially valuable in cunne.tion with the 
International Sunday schoo! lessons for 1900. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. This feature bas been con- 
siderably amplified, and statistics are presented with regaid to Congregationalism the worid over. 
The Congregationalist’s Handbook will have as usual a beautifully embellished cover 
; WITHOUT ADVERTISING DEVICE 
and with blank space on the back for printing ldécal church matter. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 Copies, 50 cts.; 50 Copies, 75 cts.; 75 Copies, $1.00 


ie Each subscriber of this paper may receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this 
office a postal card request with full address. 


Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Nelson *s New Series of 
Teachers’ 


Bibles 


Contain 


New Helps 

350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 
New Maps 





The Helps 
are just what Sunday school teachers 
want, All new and graphically written 
by the most eminent scholars, with H- 
lustrations on almost every page. 
The Concordance 
is the most complete yet produced, as 
it combines Concordance, Subject In- 
dex, pronounces and interprets Scrip- 
ture proper names, etc., in one A B C 
list. A great achievement and facility. 
The 12 Maps 
are beautifully colored, carefully re- 
vised and specially engraved from the 
latest surveys, with complete index. 
The Advance says: 
“It seems as if nothing had been 
omitted which could help one in his 
Bible study. The mechanical make- 
up is of the finest.” 


Styles, types and bindings to meet every want. 
Prices from $1.50 upwards. For sale by all Book- 
sellers, or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 

37 East 18th Street, New York. 


Handy Books of Reference 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 


A Book of Dates, Historical, Biographical, 
Political, Religious, Literary, Szientific 
and Industrial. Corapiled by GrorGE 
W. Powers. In one volume, 18mo, 321 
pp., index, cloth, 50c. Fourth Thousand. 
By means of a few easily understood abbreviations, 

occasionally employed, Mr. Powers condenses usually 

into one short line a vast amount of information cover- 


ing the sfx thousand years of the world’s authentic 
history. It is history in a nutshell. 


“Will be a convenience even to those who have an 
encyclopediaathand... . fullandaccurate.”— Christian 
Register. 

“ Practicable and handy.”—New York Tribune. 








THE MISTAKES WE MAKE 


A Handbook of Common Errorsin Speech, 
Writing, etc. Edited by NATHAN Has- 
KELL DOLE. 18mo. 50c. Fourth Thou- 
sand. 


Contains in small compass a remarkable array of 
valuable information, and will prove invaluable for the 
busy writer or business man. 





“The whole book is interesting enough to read at a 
sitting. It should be in every library.”— Charleston (8. C.) 
News and Courier. 


Facts I Ought to Know About the 


Government of My Country 


By WILuIAM H. BARTLETT. 18mo. Cloth, 
$0.50; flexible leather, $1.00. Seventh 
Thousand. 


“I volunteer the statement that no such conden- 
sation of facts has been made with such admirabie 
classification for instantaneous reference as in this little 
volume. Because everybody ought to know the facts, 
= ought to. have the book.”—Bishop John H. 

incent. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers 
on receipt of price. Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPER 


THE PILGRIMVISITOR 


For Intermediate Scholars and Junior Endeavorers. 











HE success of THE WELLSPRING in its present form has developed a demand 
for a paper adapted to younger readers. 

We have therefore begun the publication of THE PILGRIM VISITOR, 
which is much like THE WELLSPRING as it was a few years ago, and is suited to 
readers from eight to fourteen years of age. 

We want every Sunday School and every Junior Endeavor Society in con- 
nection with the Congregational churches to know what kind of a paper we have 
prepared for them, and we therefore offer ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE enough papers to supply the Junior Society or the Intermediate 
Department of the Sunday school one Sunday. ‘Tell us how many you require. 


Single Subscriptions, 40 cents a year. 





8 cents per quarter to Sunday schools. 





We also want every Superintendent to see 


The Wellspring for Young People, 


one of the finest papers for young people ever issued, at only 50 cents a year 
to clubs for schools. Single subscriptions 75 cents. 


From Rev. CHAs. D. Moors, Pastor Second Cong. Church, Moline, Ill. 

“THE WELLSPRING is now in Vol. LVI. I almost wonder if even its publishers realize what 
an excellent paper it is. I shall feel better after I have told you that it is the choicest collection of good 
things I have ever seen in similar space, outside the Bible. 

“And I doubt not there are thousands who feel as I do who may not have told you so.” 

HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW 


PILGRIM QUARTERLIES ror 1900? 


Before deciding what to use in your Sunday School send for samples. You 
will notice improvements in method of treatment, enlargement without increase of 
price, and many new features. The Pilgrim Teacher for teachers and Bible classes, 
reduced to 10 cents a quarter, in clubs, is one of the very best lesson helps. 

Our HOME STUDY QUARTERLY is greatly enlarged and improved and 
is just the thing for the Home Department. 


With Blackboard 


Miss Vella’s 
Sketches. 


rvrrinay sot, BIBLE STUDY SONG 


By BERTHA F. VELLA and D. B. TOWNER. 
30 cts., 35 cts. postpaid. $3.00 a dozen by express, 


Original music, bright songs and exercises, ingenious and striking blackboard 
designs, etc. Fall of suggestions for Primary teachers and Junior Endeavor 


leaders. 


renonicunienee, DEING A CHRISTIAN, 


is one of the best helps for thoughtful young people that can be found. We have 
it in a neat, white binding for holiday use at 25 cents net, postpaid. Nothing better 


for a Sunday school class can be found. 
And Other Stories. 


THE BLUES CURE ‘rinctetymes porter 


These pithy, pointed, breezy little stories have had a very large sale when 
issued by another house in a much more expensive form. We now put five different 
ones together in a dainty Wlue and white leatherette cover at 25 cts., postpaid. 
They make good presents for Sunday School classes. 


SIX PRETTY BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE SUNNY HOUR STORIES 


By Mrs. ANNA F. B. BRYANT. 
6 vols., fully illustrated, $1.50. To Sunday Schools, $1.00. 


A picture on almost every page. A choice addition to any Primary Sunday 
School Library. 


The Pilgrim Press re reer Avenue,’ chicago. 
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Santa Claus and the Black Cat | 
Who Is Your Master 


< FoR DR. VAN DYKE is not : 
a fisherman with eyes only for ‘Written in 

his rod and the possible fish at the end his pleasantest 

of the line. A wood lover as well, his and most 


** It deserves 
to be included 


A charming story by W. H. Venable, beauti- among English py, sakes in . . . all the scents and 

















Young: People | * A Holiday Book to Remember|\x |... 
* * = 

. * R * 

by Ebvidge S. Books, = | TSH ERMAN’S : 
ERICANS poiT0 
reson *! LUCKbyHENRY * : 
By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks, author of “ His- y a 
toric Boys,” ‘The Century Book for ¥ K s 
Young Americans,” etc. Illustrated by E s Th 
Frank T. Merrill. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. One * V A N D y a os at 
of the best of books for young people. Hi - 
‘*We commend this book heartily and unre- ¥K Dy poe 
servedly.”— Portland Transcript yc Wisk -T hiswek Reh. ye C = 
illi ; The 
By William Drysdale Page Illustrations Ne ai 
| * A Wa 
| Ree © 
WELPS FOR AMBITIOUS BOYS ¥ Conn ony Rockwool Hye Be 
By WILLIAM DrRysDALE, author of “ The | “ DELIGHTFULLY ONE VOLUME, Crown 8vo, $2.00 oi pore Fe 
Young Reporter,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo, | * WRITTEN K ee 
cloth, $1.50. Just the book to put into the | CONTENTS . 
hands of aad boy. SN FISHERMAN'S LUCK LOVERS AND LANDSCAPE WHO OWNS THE MOUNTAINS ? K Is] 
‘*Practical, sympathetic and sensible.”’— | THE THRILLING “MOMENT A FATAL SUCCESS A LAZY, IDLE BROOK Th 
Washin ton Post * TALKABILITY FISHING IN BOOKS THE OPEN FIRE * ‘1 
r : A WILD STRAWBERRY A NORWEGIAN HONEYMOON A SLUMBER SONG THE | 
** Just the kind of book that any boy would yc yk 
a 66 DR. VAN DYKE has brought from the brooks and the woods} “ Pa 
Poort a aa ptioro cia ae * a fresh and genuine note into our literature—a note in *K ¢ 
| which one hears the fall of water, the stir of leaves, and the “s 
Complete Catalogue, Hlustrated Announce- * sound of men moving and speaking. The twelve chapters which ot 
ment, or Educational Catalogue, NN make up this book of stories and sketches have a delightful breezi- oh 
sent free. | ness of spirit and a sincere literary charm. . . . In these chapters = 
*K Dr. van Dyke makes courage, cheerfulness, kindness, and loyalty boca 
T. ¥i Cro wv ell & Co. | more credible and winning.” — The Outlook. rE0¢ 
New York and Boston * ‘¢ Full of a rarely stimulating freshness of ‘The illustrations are charming, the ge 

ye spirit.’’—Sun day-School Times prose limpid and graceful.’’—Churchman. 


























| , 
dah: characteristic ; 
fully illustrated. Bound in Royal Melton classics.” —pe- sights and sounds that bring up the very cia : 
paper. 32 pages, quarto. 250. to any address, | le Pt NP ~ vein. , 
| troit Free Press. ¢ssence of the woods. nn Diol v 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. Rares MISC 
WM, M. VENABLE 1 
1646 Clayton Street, Cincinnati, O. “ We opened this book wrth the fish- : It does not contain a dull or : 
erman’s old fraternal question,‘ What nutnteresting page ee fC ubole . 
luck?’ We closeditt with a hearty book ts an antidote to gloom and r 
GIVE YOUR PASTOR contentment with our morning’s fish- hopelessness of every et al + A 
“A LINE A DAY ‘ BOOK 50c. to ing.’ —~New York Mail and Expre —New York Times. T 
. g. ew Yor al and Express. 
» $2.50 ee T 
aaa ay ' an ates age rt record of important P 
matters for five full years, all in one book. See them or - “ 7 TA 
send for circular. Sold by all stationers. cC H A R #8 E S S ie R I B N E R "Ss SO N S . N Cw Y O rk : 
(SAMUEL WARD CO.) WARD'S * R 
Wholesale and Retail, | \ 
| 
49 Franklin’ Sty Boston, RREKEKKKKKKKKKKKKKKHX | 
———— - a Seats | : > 
Ten) } | ‘ . 7 
Religious Notices | Meditations and Prayers : 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. | s 
, 
BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL ASSO. | AND A Massachusetts pastor is making an effort to 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Charlesgate, Boston. | f 1 3 hi h } } 
WHITMAN COLLEGE. Ai communications and gifts | ; i ami in his church 
for Whitman College, should ne ee * to the finaifta | A place the book in ovety y ie sam 
ent, 8 Virginia Dox as usetts Ave., Bos. | ‘ . : * 
ton, Mass. or ts the President, Ret. Stephen B. L: Pon I as a valuable aid to private and family devotion. 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. ? 
RARE GIFT TO CHURCH AND PASTOR. Nothing, re Bi He meat Bae 
—~ your prayers, i | = 4 pour — ee eed like ° li M 
»00ks. ave your Christian Endeavor Society or > 
Ladies’ Circle of you, yourself, make your church a per- $ 1.00 Postpaid. The Con gregationa ist, Boston, ass 
manent member of the General Theological Library. : 
~- Four annual payments of £25 will give your pastors | — The 
forever (beginning at once) the reading of their needed 


(ime ancien aeeaewom | The Congregationalist SERVICES és 


ble this year, give your pastor at Christmas an annual 
D 


" P 
Dership neat year. Send for Report vo 03 Mt. Vernon No. 2*-THE PILGRIM FATHERS. ” 
‘eet, Boston. 

_AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall No. 34—FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 
improve the moral andsocial connition of season” hue. CHRISTMAS c 
Sees teen emergence cee tant cue o : o 
om 0) , 
and ‘abroad prov ee libraries for outgoing esol; No. 4—NEW YEAR’S. 
pu es the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's ‘ . a * 

Contributions to sustain ite work are solicited, and One copy of each of the thirty-nine services, postpaid, 15 cents. ‘ 
remittances of same are reques made ° 
Ro matn otis of Goqeeee eeu Fee Address — SERVICES, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, = 


rt; Fo oaere Secretary. 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 
Batered as second-class mail, Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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STNICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 











AMONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 



















is a busy man, but he says that ST. NICHOLAS has 
an audience to which he would like to speak,and 
he expects to write an article for that magazine 


Tan Maclaren has a contribution in the Christmas 
number of ST. NICHOLAS entitled ‘‘Afternoon 
Service,’’ 
piece of writing, descriptive of the beauties and 
delights of «* the moor above the glen’’ 

Scotch Highlands on a Sunday afternoon, 


is already doing good in thousands of homes where there are 
boys and girls. Is it in yours ? 






COPYRIGHT 1898 
Rocnw0oo 4 


Theodore Roosevelt 












on 


“ What America 
Expects of Her Boys.” 












~ 


a very charming and characteristic 





in the 












ST. NICHOLAS has a wondertul program tor 19 It 






Send for the illustrated booklet which tells the 
Story of St. Nicholas. Free. Buy a copy of the 


December number on any news-stand— 25 cents. 
















[ THE-CENTURY:CO-UNION: SQUARE NEW: YORK] 














N-THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


W.A.WILDE 





BY REV. F.N.PELOUBET D.D 


SELECT NOTES” !S AN ILLUSTRATIVE COM- 
MENTARY, AND INTO NO OTHER ONE VOLUME WAS 
EVER GATHERED SUCH A WEALTH.OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE AND ILLUMINATING MATERIAL RECARDING 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 

A OUARTER CENTURY’S CONSTANT USE BY 
THE LEADING TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS OF THE 
WORLD PROVES ITS WORTH 


370 Paces. CLOTH Price, posTPaip, $1.25 


CO « BOSTON »*CHICAGO. 








| $1.00 Postpaid. 


AND 


ALTAR 


The Congregationalist, 


CLOS ET Meditations and Prayers 


A pastor writes: “Closet and Altar column is 
the best thing in the paper.” This book con- 
tains the BEST that has appeared in these columns 
during a period of several years. 


Boston, Mass. 














IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS| 





An Alphabet of Celeb- 
rities 
By OLIVER HERFORD. Price, $1.50 
Even Mr. Herford bas never 
done anything quainter or more 
delightfully comic than this 
captivating set of drawings and 
verses. Printed in two colors, 
with borders and letters by Mr. 
Goodhue, it should prove one 
of the most desirable of this 
season’s holiday books. 


The Future of the American Negro 


By BookER T. WASHINGTON. Price, $1.50 


N R. WASHINGTON has summed up in this volume his 
iVi opinions on the problem of the t usefulness of the 

Negro in this country — particularly, of cvurse, in the 
Southern States. Not the least admirable quality of this admir- 
able book is the essential hopefulness of Mr. Washington’s out- 
look. It is distinctly a volume which no one interested in the 
right solation of the greatest and most vital of American prob- 
lems can afford to leave unread. 


ee, 


THE NEW 


Beacon Biographies 


JOHN BROWN 
By Joseph Edgar Chamberlin 
AABON BURR 
By Henry Childs Merwin 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
By Charles W. Chesnutt 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
By Mrs. James I’. Fields 
THOMAS PAINE 
By Ellery Sedgwick 





In Case of Need 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 
Price , $1.25 
Mr. Bergengren’s pictures are a new 
manifestation of the universal Ameri- 
can humor. They are — delight- 
ful, and most absurdly funny. 


By Finley Peter Dunne 


MR. DOOLEY: In the Hearts of His Countrymen. 
MR. DOOLEY: In Peace and in War. 


Each, $1.25 





The Loom of Destiny 


By ARTHUR J. STRINGER 
Price, $1.25 
A book of stories about children 
(chiefly the ragged little urchins of 
the New York slums), which is unique 
in its sympathy and literary touch. 





Child Verse 


Poems Grave and Gay 

By JOHN B. TABB Price, $1.00 

All who know Father Tabb’s 
previous volumes of verse may 
readily imagine the delightful 
quality of this collection for 
children. Mr. Goodhue’s deco- 
rations for the cover and end 
papers should appeal almost 
equally to the hearts of the 
little ones. 


By HERVEY WBITE. Price, $1 50 
T= has not been for years so remarkable a story of the 
relations between the rich and the poor, or ever, perhaps, 
so genuine and forceful a study of life in the Middle West. 
The critic of the Boston Transcript, Mr. Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin, says of it: — 

“It resembles strongly the work of the best Russian novelists, ... and 
yet it is in no sense an imitation of those writers; it is apparently like them 
merely because the author’s motive and ways of thought and observation are 
like them. There is the same solemnity of treatment, the same long-sustained 
loading of apparently trivial details with weighty significance. At the begin- 
ning the story seems to move, not heavily, perhaps, but ponderously. {t in- 
creases in interest and significance, and by and by marches strongly and 
superbly to its conclusion. .. . I have not read a book of so much significance 
as ‘ Differences’ fora longtime. It seems as clear as day that if Mr. White 
continues to build honestly on this foundation he will make for himseif a 
great name in American literature.” 


Little Beasts of Field 
and Wood 


By WM. EVERETT CRAM 
Price, $1.25 

A book of some of the com- 
moner of the “little beasts” 
inhabiting our North-western 
States, illustrated by 24 remark- 
able full-page drawings by the 
author. A book which should 
become immediately standard 
in its class. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books. 





A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PRIVATEERS 


By EDGAR STANTON MACLAY, A.M., author of “ A History of the 
United States Navy.” niform 
with “A History of the United 
States Navy.” One volume. Il 
lustrated. 8vo, $3.50. 


Mr. Bullen’s New Book 
THE LOG OF A SEA- 
WAIF 





Being Recollections of the First 
Four Years of my Sea Life. By 
FRANK T. BULLEN, F. R. G. 8., 
author of “The Cruise of the 
‘Cachalot’”’ and “ Idylls of the 
Sea.” Illustrated. Uniform edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE RACES OF 
EUROPE 


A Sociological Study. By WILLIAM 
Z. RipLey, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
f. ssor of Sociology, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 650 pages, with 85 Maps and 235 Portrait Types. With 
a Supplementary Bibliograpby of nearly 2,000 Titles, separately bound 
in cloth ¢178 pages). $6.00. F 


THE MANSFIELD CALENDAR FOR 1900 


With pictures of Richard Mansfield’s favorite characters. 32 pages- 
Printed on heavy woodcut paper. Size, 9x 12 inches, 75 cents. 
Edition de Luxe. 215 copies, bound in leather, $5.00. 





FOR YOUNGER READERS 


REMINISCENCES OF A VERY OLD MAN 


1808-1897. By JOHN SARTAIN. Lllustrated. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE WHITE TERROR 


A Romance. By FELIx Gras. Translated from the Provencal by 
Mrs. Catharine A. Janvier. Uniform with “The Reds of the Midi” 
and “The Terror.” 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Anthony Hope’s New Novel 
THE KING’S MIRROR 


A Novel. By ANTHONY Hops, author of “ The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio,” ‘‘ The God in the Car,” “‘ Rupert of Hentzau,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

MAMMON AND CO. P 

A Novel. By E. F. BENSON, author of * Dodo,” “The Rubicon,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


AVERAGES 


A Novel of New York. By ELEANOR STUART, author of “Stone 
Pastures.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A CORNER OF THE WEST 


By EpITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 12mo, ¢lotb, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. In Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 


DAVID HARUM 390,000 copies. 


A Story of American Life. By EpwARD NoYEs WESTCOTT. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


OOM PAUL’S PEOPLE 


By HOWARD C. HILLEGAS. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





THE TREASURE 
A Story of Sir William Sesppe, the Regicides, and the Inter-Charter 
Period in Massachusetts. By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE STORY OF MAGELLAN 
And the Discovery of the Philippines 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE HERO OF MANILA 
Dewey on the Mississippi and the Pacific. By RossirER JOHNSON. Young Heroes of Our Navy Series. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Send for a copy (free) of our Illustrated Holiday Bulletin. 





“ For children, parents, teachers, and all who are interested in the 
psychology of childhood.” 

THE BOOK OF KNIGHT AND BARBARA 

By DAVID STARR JORDAN. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE HALF-BACK 
A Story of School, Football and Golf. By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
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The approach to Christmas 
is a beautiful sequel to the 
enjoyments of Thanksgiv- 
ing, especially if at that earlier season 
we have allowed our generosity to go out 
toward the relief of need at some dis- 
tance from us. Thus warmed to the ex- 
pression of true charity to all, with what 
fuller content and enthusiasm may we 
not now prepare for an overflowing into 
the hearts and hands of those nearer and 
dearer to us. 


The Two 
Gift Seasons 


Nothing illustrates 
better the great- 
ness and distinctness of Jesus than the 
constant appearance of new lives of him. 
Dr. George Matheson has recently brought 
out one which is highly commended by 
the British Weekly, though little known 
as yet in this country. President-elect 
Rhees of Rochester has one in prepara- 
tion. Ian Maclaren has just begun, in 
McClure’s Magazine, what promises to be 
a richly suggestive treatment, not of the 
details of Jesus’ life, but of its spirit and 
meaning. The popular interest in pic- 
tures of Jesus, like those of the Tissot 
collection, is another matchless tribute 
to him. What a Being is this who ex- 
erts such fascination upon the genera- 
tions! 


The Exhaustless Christ 


India is facing another 
yr the terrible famine, as an ar- 
* ticle in this issue by a 
trusted missionary of the American Board 
convincingly shows. It follows so closely 
on the awful experience of 1896-97 that it 
will give the British officials an unprece- 
dented task to relieve. The rainfall has 
been less and the area over which rains 
have failed is larger than at any time 
since 1868. Of course there is no compar- 
ison between the facilities now and the 
facilities then which the government can 
utilize to fight the plague and succor the 
starving. The empire and the rulers of 
the native states will be forced to co- 
operate, and out of their joint action will 
come not only relief but closer bonds of 
unity. Thirty years ago, during a much 
less extensive drought, nearly a million 
people died in the Rajput states alone. 
Mr. Abbott’s appeal to America is cer- 
tainly timely and convincing. 


Another sprig of Congre- 
gationalism has taken firm 
root in Greater Boston in 
& corner whichis practically virgin soil 
to our denomination. The new Belmont 
church is the seventh in the list of prom- 
ising young plants of recent years, the 
other churches in the order of age being 
Leyden in Brookline, Norfolk Downs in 
Quincy, Baker in East Boston, Arlington 
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Heights, together with the Sunday school 
at Romsey Street Chapel, Dorchester, and 
at Medford. That success has followed 
the faithful development of these enter- 
prises should encourage a continued alert- 
ness in seeing and accepting the further 
opportunities in this vicinity. There is 
certainly much more Congregational es- 
prit du corps in this vicinity than was 
manifest a few years ago, and it is in 
large measure due to the Congregational 
Church Union, without whose aid several 
of these undertakings would not have 
succeeded. The beginnings at Belmont 
are elsewhere described. 


Men will go where their 

ee ae deepest wants are sat- 
isfied. They cannot be kept from going. 
But it is always a hard task to persuade 
men to go where they would not go and 
will not stay without continued persua- 
sion. Man’s deepest want is satisfied by 
the gospel of Christ. That is the testi- 
mony from experience of millions of men. 
Why, then, is it so hard today to per- 
suade men to attend church, so easy for 
them to drift away from it? Dr. John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren), in a recent ad- 
dress at Aberdeen University, Scotland, 
gives an answer to this question in these 
words: 

One misses certain notes of the former 
preaching which were very impressive and 
whose echoes still fall upon our ears with 
grave, sweet melody, such as the profound 
sense of spiritual reality, an affectionate 
urgency in exhorting men to flee from hell 
and to Jay hold on heaven, an unaffected in- 
terest in human souls and an intense devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ. . . . Today preaching is 
more intellectual and practical. In the former 
time it was more spiritual and evangelical. 
What we miss with unexpressed regret is the 
—— and winsome sound of the everlasting 
gospel. 


The directors of the Chi- 

cago Theological Semi- 
nary seem to us to be Christian and 
wise men. Inthe recent volume of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert, one of the teachers in the 
seminary, they have found statements 
concerning the pre-existence of Jesus and 
his sacrificial work with which they do not 
agree and which do not accord with the 
seminary creed. After patient delibera- 
tion, without any appearance of trepida- 
tion lest the truth should be overthrown, 
they passed unanimously resolutions re- 
affirming the creed of the seminary con- 
cerning the matters in question ; and ex-’ 
pressed their judgment that Professor 
Gilbert ought to have reasonable time to 
develop his teachings in the hope that 
they may be brought into accord with 
the creed. These resolutions are printed 
on another page. Professor Gilbert has 
an established reputation as a New Tes- 
tament exegete, and his views concerning 
the person and teaching of Jesus and the 
Apostles are so far matured that he has 
published them ina volume. His reason 
for so doing no doubt is his conviction 
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that he is offering further light on these 
subjects than has yet appeared. It is 
quite possible that both he and the direc- 
tors may find their views modified by the 
mutual consideration to which his pub- 
lished statements are justly, entitled. 
Both the directors and the professor ap- 
pear to be of the Berean type. They are 
taking the right way to secure the fulfill- 
ment of the Master’s promise that the 
Spirit shall guide them into the whole 
truth. 


The average church is 
amazingly indifferent to 
the obligations it has as- 
sumed in its covenant with parents of 
children whom it has received into its care 
by baptism. In most cases no distinc- 
tion whatever is made between them and 
the other children who attend the Sun- 
day school. They are never reminded 
that they have any special relations with 
the church, and the most of its members 
have no idea who these childrenare. The 
mention of them in a pastoral prayer as 
a class by themselves would, by its rarity, 
startle the congregation into wondering 
what they were praying for. Not long 
ago we called attention editorially to 
this strange neglect of an obligation 
and an opportunity. We are glad to 
chronicle an exception to this prevailing 
indifference. Ths Edwards Church, Da- 
venport, Io., prints the names of its bap- 
tized children in its manual, and its pas- 
tor, Rev. G. S. Rollins, informs us that 
ninety-seven per cent. of these become 
members of the church before they are 
sixteen years of age. Instead of being a 
rare exception this church should illus- 
trate the prevailing practice. No recruit- 
ing ground is so promising as the com- 
pany of those whom both church and 
parents have enrolled in a solemn cove- 
nant with God to keep them in their 
prayers and efforts to bring them into 
fellowship by public confession as disci- 
ples of Christ. It were better to abandon 
this rite, which has been honored in all 
Christian history, than to keep the form 
and empty it of its meaning. 


Baptized Children 
and the Church 


Several years ago 
Father Damien died 
of leprosy in the leper settlement*at Molo- 
kai, one of the Hawaiian Islands. The 
story of his voluntary sacrifice of his life 
having been written by a visitor to the 
islands, with extravagant embellishment 
of the facts, was widely circulated and 
the priest was described by many Protes- 
tant pastors as a saint andahero. Rev. 
Dr. C. M. Hyde of Honolulu, knowing 
that much of what was being reported of 
Damien’s character was not true, wrote 
for The Congregationalist a simple state- 
ment of the facts. For this Dr. Hyde was 
savagely attacked by the Roman Catholic 
and the secular press. He was accused of 
slander and lying, though his statements 
were corroborated by perfectly trust: 
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worthy testimony. In particular, he was 
aspersed by a letter of Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, who had been his guest. Stevenson 
extolled Damien and spoke bitterly and 
contemptuously of Hyde. Inthe recently 
published volume of Stevenson’s letters is 
one describing Father Damien. In what 
it says and implies everything that Dr. 
Hyde had said of him is admitted. But it 
is made evident that the two men who 
wrote about him had quite different ideas 
of what constitutes a saint. Similar dif- 
ferences of view probably occasioned for 
the most part the very bittter controversy 
in the newspapers. But justice is done 
to Dr. Hyde’s memory by Mr. Steveuson’s 
letter, which is as follows: 


We must take folks’ virtues as we find 
them and love the better part. Of old Damien, 
whose weaknesses and worse perhaps I heard 
fully, I think only the more. He was a Euro- 
pean peasant, dirty, bigoted, untruthful, un- 
wise, tricky, but superb with generosity, 
residual candor, and fundamental good- 
humor; convince him he had done wrong (it 
might take hours of insult) and he would undo 
what he had done and like his corrector better. 
A man, with all the grime and paltriness of 
mankind, but a saint and hero all the more 
for that. 


On a recent Sunday even- 
ing, in achurch near Bos- 
ton, the pastor preached to the uncon- 
verted. One in his audience was totally 
deaf. A companion, after they had re- 
turned from the service, wrote a few 
words about the sermon and enforced it 
by urging the deaf girl to give herself to 
Christ. She responded eagerly to the in- 
vitation, replying that, as she sat in 
church, she had been wishing she could 
be a Christian and that the people would 
pray for her, though she knew nothing 
that was being said. No one, she pathet- 
ically wrote, had ever told her before how 
to be a disciple of Christ. Perhaps some 
one near you is deaf to the appeal of the 
gospel, yet has undefined desires which 
would find eager expression in response 
to friendly words from you. You would 
add great wealth and joy to one life if 
you should find a soul ready to receive 
your message. There are influences from 
above at work to make the deaf ready to 
hear. It may be that this is your hour to 
co-operate with these heavenly influences. 
If you succeed, you will give gladness to 
a world of watchful beings seeking new 
members for their fellowship. ‘There 
shall be joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth.” Why not speak the 
word in season ? 


The Deaf Hear 





Our Children for the Church 


Statistics of the last year show that the 
net increase of Protestant churches in 
this country is the smallest for more than 
a decade. One explanation offered is 
that the day of revivals of religion has 
passed. We no more believe this than we 
believe that the minds of men have ceased 
to be susceptible to other matters of com- 
mon interest which affect their happiness. 
But no church will grow by accretions 
from without which does not expand by 
vigorous life within. Its first duty is to 
train its own children to be intelligent 
Christians. The normal growth of the 
church through its own offspring will 
maintain its supremacy in this country, 
and give it increasing power over those 
without. There lies our most sacred 
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trust and most important work. J. G. 
Holland said truly, ‘We can raise more 
Christians by juvenile Christian culture 
than by adult conversions—a thousand to 
one.”’ 

There are, we believe, signs of increas- 
ing interest in the training of children 
of Christian homes in Christian truth. 
Catechisms are multiplying, and they are 
used not only by pastors and Sunday 
school teachers, but to some extent by 
parents. These, too, are of wide variety. 
They are commended by many who have 
been slow to make any definite affirma- 
tions of belief, except of the most general 
character. The Free Church Catechism, 
which presents a clear, strong, simple 
outline of Christian doctrine, has received 
the outspoken approval, not only of Non- 
conformists generally, but of several 
prominent clergymen in the Church of 
England, some of whom have character- 
ized it as a powerful instrument to unite 
all the Free Churches. It is claimed that 
it represents the belief of sixty millions 
of Christians. 

A number of catechisms are before us, 
recently prepared by single authors, pub- 
lished on both sides of the ocean. We 
mention a few by way of illustration. 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Mutch of New Haven, 
Ct., has issued Christian Teachings. His 
method is to state great doctrines and 
duties and follow each of these with ques- 
tions. In twenty-four chapters he has 
outlined what children ought to know 
about God, Man, the Saviour and the Holy 
Spirit, about Conduct, Habits, Character, 
Worship, the Church and other subjects. 
A briefer Catechism for the Christian 
Life, with answers largely in Scripture 
references, is used in the Congregational 
church, Ludlow, Vt., of which Rev. A. V. 
Bliss is pastor. It was arranged by a 
committee of the Young People’s Society, 
of which he was chairman. 

Several catechisms just published are 
especially appropriate for the coming 
year because they are mostly on the life 
of Christ, which is to be the theme of 
study in the Sunday schools. Rev. G. 
Currie Martin of Reigate, Eng., one of 
the delegates to the International Coun- 
cil, has published a penny catechism on 
the teaching of Jesus in the words of 
Scripture. Rev. Dr. Doremus Scudder of 
Woburn, Mass., sends out a little volume, 
Our Children for Christ, which contains 
thirty lessons based chiefly on the New 
Testament, the gospels being most prom- 
inent. It is significant, perhaps, of a 
growing unity of belief in our denomina- 
tion that this last volume has the unqual- 
ified indorsement of Drs. Lyman Abbott 
and A. H. Plumb. It would be difficult 
to find among Congregationalists two 
men who differ more widely from each 
other, yet both agree in approving this 
detailed statement of faith prepared for 
training children.in the knowledge of re- 
vealed truth. 

All the catechisms we have mentioned 
are suitable for use in homes, Sunday 
schools and classes preparing for church 
membership. No method of teaching re- 
ligion can ever be wisely substituted for 
that which plants the very words of our 
Lord in the developing mind of the child. 
More than any other sayings they are 
easy to learn and hard to forget. It isa 
great loss to our country that they are 
not taught in the public schools. But the 
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churches will be inexcusable if they do : 


not fill the memories of the children with 
the maxims, the apothegms, the beautify) 
parables of the gospels. Christ himself 
said that they are like seed. They fall, it 
may be, dry and apparently dead, into ip. 
different soil. But they are sure to ger. 
minate in due time and break through 
whatever overlies them into irresistibje 
life and glorious fruit. 





Bellicose France 


A lamentable outgrowth of the Dreyfus 
case in France is the development of seri. 
ous friction between France and England, 
The Anti-Dreyfus party seems to be 
chiefly responsible for it. Having failed 
to carry their main point, which was to 
overthrow the republic and erect in its 
place a military government, they now 
desire to embroil France with some other 
nation, or, at least, to come so near to do- 
ing this as to create the impression that 
the republic is no longer to be endured. 
The war between England and the Trans. 
vaal Republic has seemed to furnish their 
opportunity. 

They have nursed and stimulated the 
ancient, perpetual French jealousy of 
England until it has quickened into fresh 
activity. They even have gone so far as 
to circulate indecent caricatures of Queen 
Victoria and other members of the British 
royal family—a course as silly as it is 
wicked, and one which anywhere else 
would injure its authors chiefly, but which 
in France has something of the effect in- 
tended. A more legitimate method is the 
assertion of England’s military weakness 
in comparison with other European na- 
tions, and this too is being used for all it 
is worth. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who is likely to have 
a heavy account to settle before long with 
his countrymen, has made a bad matter 
worse by publicly noticing the growing 
hostility of the French and in an injudi- 
cious manner. But, when the whole sit- 
uation is considered, it is evident that war 
is not likely to result, although reckless. 
ness on either side may bring about a 
crisis. 

The French government still has great 
power and will use it to check the turbu- 
lent element. The great mass of the 
French nation also appears to be satisfied 
with the outcome of the Dreyfus case, 
aware of the real motive of the war party, 
content with the republic and, if not ex- 
cessively cordial towards England, by no 
means eager for a war with her or any- 
body else. Moreover, such a conflict 
would paralyze the success of the Paris 
Exposition next summer, which fact of 
itself is almost, if not quite, enough to 
prevent the French from venturing too 
far in antagonizing England now. 

Furthermore, the British navy is a8 
formidable as ever, and the issue of a wat 
with England alone is by no means cer- 
tain to be favorable to France. And the 
growing cordiality between England and 
Germany, if it be nothing more formal 
and binding, renders the present time un- 
suitable for a Franco-British conflict. 
Germany might make terrible use of her 
opportunity. 

It is a great pity that matters have 
reached so strained a condition between 
the two nations immediately concerned 
It is discreditable to France to be so des- 
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titute of good sense and courtesy. But 
peyond bitterness of feeling, which may 
die away as quickly as it has sprung up, 
and blustering talk, which soon will be 
forgotten, nothing is likely to come of 
the threatening tempest. 





The Coming Puritan Revival 


It is a far cry from the England of 
Cromwell and Milton to the England of 
Chamberlain and Kipling, and not a few 
British men of highest patriotism long, 
with Dean Farrar, for a man to arise in 
the British empire who, if a statesman, 
will, in some faint degree even be com- 
parable as “ practical mystic” with Crom- 
well, and, if a poet, will approach the 
prophetic mood and “superb austerity” 
of Milton. The memory of Armenia left 
to her fate, as contrasted with Cromwell’s 
aid to the Waldenses, the haunting 
dread that greed for gold is at the root 
of even Liberal imperialism, the hunger 
for ijealism in literature that is not sat. 
isied with the agnosticism of Watson, 
the romanticism of Swinburne, the im- 
perialism of Kipling, the realism of Hardy 
and Moore, the growth of sacerdotalism 
in the Established Church and the lack 
of spiritual preaching in the Noncon- 
formist pulpits combine to make the pres- 
ent a dark moment for some of the pur- 
est and noblest of our British kinsmen as 
they view the future. 

Yet even they must admit that there 
are signs of better days. Never-did the 
majestic proportions of Cromwell so 
command the attention of men. Gard- 
iner, greatest of living historians of the 
Puritan period, Harrison and Morley, 
men of letters and non-Christians, Roose- 
velt, reformer, administrator and _his- 
torian, either already have or are about to 
make him the subject of eulogy and pub- 
lic discussion. Withina month The Spec- 
tator, moderate, High Church journal 
though it is, has admitted that Milton 
initiated Britain into the love of divine things, 
he redeemed us from the dominion of earthli- 
ness... . He stood supremely for the high 
temper, the strong, firm outlines of Paritan 
character; he stood supremely for political 
and intellectual liberty; and he was able to 
present to England these lofty ideals in the 
terms of a gorgeous and consummate literary 
expression, unsurpassed in its way, and never 
likely to be surpassed in the English tongue. 
... America as well as England owes a 
mighty debt to John Milton. 

Even Kipling, with all his crude if 
powerful jingle, now and then strikes 
the lofty note of Puritanism, as in The 
Recessional and McAndrew’s Hymn, and 
the present trenchant, fearless criticism 
by men like Morley, Bryce, Stead, Green- 
wood and Harrison of the British minis- 
try in its dealings with the Transvaal 
shows that the Puritan temper has not 
wholly died out of British political life. 

Daleis dead, but John Watson’s recent 
great speech on The Grace of Orders 
shows that in him the Free Churchmen 
have a great tribune who can and will 
stand side by side with John Clifford and 
Robert F. Horton and hit tremendous 
blows against sacerdotalism and its allies 
in the state. 

If it be said that these are but voices of 
the minority and that the tide is running 
too strong the other way, we reply that 
they are omens of a new era of action 
that will follow the era of criticism 
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through which institutions and doctrines 
—political and religious—have been pass- 
ing during the last twenty-five years. 
The time for analysis is about over. The 
time for synthesis has come. New 
grounds for certitude in old facts and 
permanent truths if not old terms have 
emerged, and leaders in church and state, 
who have been walking gingerly, may 
now step firmly with something of the 
Cromwellian tread described by Lord 
Rosebery in his recent great eulogy of 
Cromwell. The limitations of science 
and the scientific method are now being 
more clearly discerned, as well as their 
great serviee to religion; and the author- 
ity of faith, the potency of mystery, the 
propelling power of a conviction that one 
is in touch with the Supreme Will and 
executing his behest will again be dem- 
onstrated in the lives of peoples and indi- 
viduals. 

In fact, it is already discernible on a 
large scale, for, say what sneerers may, 
the ruling motive with both Teuton and 
Slav, as they face the future for their 
great race grapple, is the conviction that 
each of them has that each is doing God’s 
will, that each of them is his chosen race. 
To those deeply touched with the spirit 
of comprehension, versed in the history 
of men, and by breadth of sympathy 
averse to all exclusive claims for race or 
religion this return of the conception of a 
chosen people, this renaissance of a nar- 
rower, if deeper and intenser, note of 
thought and life will come with a sheck 
of unwelcome surprise. For some of 
them God as a personality, Providence as 
an arbiter of national fate, men as mold- 
ers of racial, national and personal des- 
tiny long since ceased to have vital mean- 
ing. God to them is law, men are pup. 
pets, and struggle for ideals by state or 
persons is useless, much less admirable. 
Bat for our part, we believe that strife, 
as between races, civilizations, religions, 
has yet a large place to play in the his- 
tory of men, and that there is need today 
in church and state of some of those 
elements of thought and character for 
which Cromwell and Milton stood. Des. 
potism of autocrat, mob and plutocracy 
needs to be curbed. Freedom to speak 
and think in pulpits and universities 
needs such championship as found ex- 
pression in Milton’s Areopagitica. Mate- 
rialism and heresy of conduct need to be 
exorcised by idealism and orthodoxy of 
action, and most of all men need a vitali- 
zation of the doctrine of the being, pres- 
ence and accessibility of God. Episco- 
pacy is not as admirable as Independ- 
ency. Autocracy is not as beneficent as 
democracy. Buddhism is not as blessed 
as Christianity. The Slav is not as well- 
fitted to play the part of elder brother to 
Asia as the Teuton or the Celt. Truths 
and ideals are not coequal but relative, 
and as such they must eternally strive. 
Let the Puritan strain in America do its 
duty! 





History, after all, is something besides 
praise and blame. To seek measure, equity 
and balance is not necessarily the sign of a 
callous heart and a mean understanding. For 
the passion for broad classifications works 
havoc with truth; and to insist upon a long 
series of unqualified clenches in history and 
biography only ends in confusing questions 
that are separate, in distorting perspective, in 
exaggerating proportions and in falsifying the 
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past for the sake of some spurious edification 
of the present.—John Morley. 





The Testimony of Christian Ex- 
perience as to Prayer 


Observe that this subject relates to 
fact, not theory. It is Christian experi- 
ence in regard to prayer which is to be 
considered. Every true Christian has 
some actual experience upon the subject. 
The consciousness of God’s presence, ear- 
nestness in offering prayer, difficulty in 
determining what to pray for and assur- 
ance that our prayers have been heard 
and answered—these vary greatly, even 
in the case of the same individual, but 
one fact is common, that prayer is real 
communication between the soul of the 
believer and his Almighty Creator; and, 
further, that it is not empty speech, but 
does accomplish, in one form or another, 
that which is intended, if it be offered in 
the right spirit. 

No fact of Christian experience is more 
abundantly or positively established than 
this, and if it be objected that the di- 
vine answers to prayer sometimes are im- 
perceptible, and sometimes, if apparent, 
come in shapes quite different from those 
expected, and that at times they even in- 
volve the direct reversal of the petitions 
offered—all this does not disprove the 
great truth that God hears and answers 
prayer and answers it in the best way. 
It is not merely the assurance of Chris- 
tian faith but the testimony of Chris- 
tian experience that the answers to our 
prayers which God gives are those which 
he sees to be best. Nay, more; they are 
those which we ultimately, as we look 
back upon life, see to have been best. 
They, rather than those for which we did 
pray, are the ones for which we should 
have prayed could we have seen ourselves 
in the whole environment of our condi- 
tions as the divine eye saw us. 

This, too, is established beyond denial 
in the history of every one who has been 
a Christian long enongh to have gained 
trustworthy experience. The naturalness 
of prayer, the comfort of it, the helpful- 
ness of it, the freshness of the communi- 
cation which it establishes between the 
reverent, humble spirit and the heart of 
God make plain its value as a factor in 
the spiritual growth of the believer. The- 
orize as one may about the possibility of 
love and trust on the part of men toward 
God without prayer, it still remains true 
that he who seldom or never prays loses 
quickly the vivid sense of God’s presence, 
the sweetness of communication with 
God and the consciousness of intimacy 
with God which is the core of the Chris- 
tian life. 

Grant, for the sake of argument, that, 
if a man is sure of God’s heart and knows 
that God is perfectly aware of the feel- 
ing of his heart, no such intercourse be- 
tween them as prayer is necessary, none 
the less when prayer ceases to serve as & 
channel of communication between them 
a gap opens, God seems more distant and 
man learns to care less whether God be 
near or not. It is he who prays, and 
prays regularly and often, who learns to 
love to pray, and whose character takes 
more and more its tone from that of the 
great Being with whom he converses in 
prayer. This, too, is a matter settled for 
all time by Christian experience—that 
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Christian character is largely based upon, 
developed and determined by prayer. 





Current History 
The President's [lessage 

A longer document of the kind probably 
never was sent to Congress, but it could 
not well be shortened, in view of the mul- 
tiplicity of the subjects discussed and 
their importance. Unhesitating indorse- 
ment of the gold standard and an appeal 
to Congress to legislate in this direction, 
wise and honorable suggestions respect- 
ing a tentative policy in Cuba and the 
Philippines, a frank avowal of our duty 
to legislate with respect to Porto Rico 
and Hawaii immediately and on lines giv- 
ing them freedom of trade with us, enu- 
meration of the negotiations with foreign 
countries which have made the year so 
notable in our diplomatic history and 
given us such increased prestige and in- 
fluence, sympathetic consideration of the 
action of the Peace Conference at The 
Hague and solieitude that its recom- 
mendations may become operative—such, 
in brief, are the essential features of the 
message. 

Already the House and the Senate have 
before them a bill from their finance com- 
mittees committing the nation to the 
gold standard and providing for recon- 
struction of our banking and currency 
systems. The bill has the right of way 
on the calendar and is to be voted on be- 
fore the Christmas recess, when it will 
receive the votes not only of the Republi- 
can majority but a large section of the 
Democrats. 

Public sentiment has indorsed the 
President’s suggestions respecting Cuba 
and the Philippines, believing with him 
that in the one case our pledge must be 
respected and that we must withdraw so 
soon as we can with due regard to the 
best interests of the Cubans, and that in 
the other case we must conquer a peace be- 
fore we can lay the basis for a modified 
form of self-government. 

The recommendation that Congress 
give to the Porto Ricans free trade with 
the United States has called forth some 
criticism from the sugar-making and 
tobacco-growing portions of our popula- 
tion, who will fight against any such con- 
cession. The fear which they entertain, 
in our opinion, is largely one of imagina- 
tion, not of fact. Evenif it were of fact, 
they should realize that the nation has 
entered on a new era of its history when 
protectionism for protection’s sake will 
have less weight with legislators and vot- 
ers than it has had in the past. We can- 
not with any degree of consistency stand 
for the “‘open door” in other continents 
and close our own doors as we have in 
the past. Moreover, in this particular 
instance there is no moral right or con- 
stitutional warrant for excluding Porto 
Rico from the privileges of trade which 
are the common heritage of all other por- 
tions of the nation. 

Reciprocity treaties with Great Britain 
and France, recently negotiated, now lie 
before the Senate for approval or rejec- 
tion, and ere long similar ones with Ger- 
many and Russia will follow. Opposi- 
tion to the French treaty will develop 
doubtless, but we must give if we would 
take. Our relations with Germany just 
now are peculiarly close, even though she 
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bids fair to be our most dangerous com- 
mercial rival in the future. It is pecu- 
liarly gratifying that in the recent nego- 
tiations respecting the transfer of the 
Caroline Islands from Spain to Germany 
the United States secured from the latter 
promises that the religious rights of 
American missionaries and their converts 
there would be scrupulously guarded. 


The Case of Congressman Roberts 

In spite of the action of Congress 
which we chronicled last week, Mr. Rob- 
erts has the effrontery to enter the House, 
occupy a seat and act as if he cared 
naught for the decision of the congress- 
men. The committee appointed by the 
Speaker, which has Congressman Tayler 
of Ohio as its chairman, has begun its 
investigation of the case, and has had 
Mr. Roberts before it. He first de- 
murred from the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, because of alleged violation of 
constitutional rights, and then under pro- 
test submitted to the questioning, deny- 
ing, among other things, that since 1887 he 
had married or lived with plural wives. 
Witnesses from Utah immediately fol- 
lowed this testimony with contradictory 
evidence. The committee is sitting with 
open doors: An open letter to the Amer- 
ican people, issued by Mr. Roberts during 
the past week, denied the constitutional- 
ity of the action already taken by Con- 
gress and of that further action which it 
is urged to and probably will take, and 
intimated that the basis of the agita- 
tion against him is purely religious per- 
secution, to which a Methodist or Roman 
Catholic may be subjected tomorrow if a 


dangerous precedent is established in his . 


case. This appeal has been ably answered 
in another open letter to the public issued 
by a delegation of Gentiles from Utah, 
now in Washington, and as well by an 
editorial in the Salt Lake Tribune, which 
points out that Mr. Roberts’s predecessor 
in Congress, although a Mormon, had no 
such difficulty in securing his seat in 
Congress, he being a law-keeper, not a 
law. breaker. 
Massachusetts Municipal Elections 

Municipal elections in Massachusetts on 
the 5th resulted in reverses for no license, 
Waltham and Fitchburg reverting to li- 
cense. Haverhill re-elected and Brockton 
elected a socialist as mayor, and the re- 
sults in all of the fifteen cities show a 
marked increase in the spirit of revolt 
from old party ‘‘ machines,” and a general 
commendable disposition to act with 
stricter regard for local interests solely. 
Ere this is read the other cities of the 
State will have voted, the outcome in 
Boston and Cambridge being especially 
an object of interest because of the bitter- 
ness of the feeling aroused and the gravity 
of the issues at stake. One aspect of the 
campaign in Boston not to be overlooked 
has been the appearance in the field of 
associations having for their purpose the 
betterment of the public schools and the 
perpetuation of a liberal policy toward 
public baths, gymnasiaand thelike. Both 
of the candidates for mayor were interro- 
gated on the latter point, and were thus 
led to commit themselves in advance to 
indorsement of generous aid to municipal 
hygiene ; and the Public School Associa- 
tion has spared no expense in setting 
before the citizens the need of reform, 
the peculiar qualifications of its own 
candidates for the school board, and the 
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disqualifications of some of those who on 
other tickets were appealing to the elec. 
tors. 


From the Seat of War 

General Young, whose expedition to 
North Luzon in pursuit of Aguinaldo and 
his army has yet to be appreciated at its 
full worth as a feat of arms, has at last 
been heard from at Vignan, where he has 
arrived after a series of conflicts with the 
natives in which he delivered telling blows 
and suffered surprisingly few casualties, 
The situation in Central Luzon is trap. 
quil. The most formidable body of armed 
natives are now to be found south of 
Manila, and these, according to Genera] 
Otis’s last dispatches, wil! be attacked ag 
soon as troops now at sea arrive and are 
set to work. 

The British have a successful sortie of 
their forces at Ladysmith to rejoice in, 
but this is offset by the severe reverse 
suffered by General Gatcre at Stormberg 
in the northeastern province of Cape Col. 
ony. He was deceived and ambushed, and 
not only lost in killed, wounded and cap. 
tured more than 600 men, but he suffered 
a@ reverse which may have a disastrous 
effect on the Dutch in the Cape Colony 
and lead to still greater defections on 
their part. 

The real proportions of the conflict they 
have elected have at last dawned upon 
the British, and Christmas will be a grim 
one in Great Britain. The only present 
bright spot on the horizon is the calm in 
international politics, thanks to Lord 
Salisbury’s diplomacy which cleared the 
field of all possible chances of contro. 
versy and left the nation’s hands free to 
deal resolutely with the Boers. Lord 
Salisbury’s prompt return to the Foreign 
Office after his recent bereavemert and 
illness shows that he has no intention of 
transferring the reins at this critical hour, 
frail though his own health be. 

The tenor of recent speeches by James 
Bryce, Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
and the Duke of Devonshire shows that 
while the Liberals have no purpose to be 
other than firm in supporting the minis- 
try now that it has gone to war, yet they 
nevertheless reserve the right to criticise 
it severely for bringing on the war, 80 
soon as the war may end. 

Lord Rosebery and Earl Grey, the more 
militant of the Liberal leaders, in their 
hearty approval of the ante-bellum course 
of the ministry, do not carry the body of 
the Liberal electors with them. 

Japanese Doings 

Latest reports from Peking tell of in 
crease of Japanese prestige at the impe- 
rial court and a waning of Russian influ- 
ence there, which, if true, is a very sig- 
nificant fact. Intimations from reliable 
sources in Japan explain the recent decree 
of the educational department militating 
against Christian education as due to two 
concealed, - but very powerful, opinions 
held by the royal house and the conserva 
tives—the recognition that Christianity 
ultimately may cause democracy to sup- 
plant autocracy and substitute monogamy 
for the present system of concubinage, 
neither of which changes the present dy- 
nasty can look upon with complacency. 
It is interesting to note in interviews 
with Sada Yacco, the eminent Japanese 
actress now playing in Boston, how pro- 
found is her astonishment and how in- 
tense her delight at the lofty position of 
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woman in the domestic and public life of 
the United States. She does not hesitate 
to compare it favorably with her own and 
her sigters’ status in Japan, nor does she 
conceal her purpose to labor fora better 
state of things when she returns home. 
It would be but a repetition of history to 
find that the secret of the governmental 
hostility to Christian education now in 
Japan is to be explained by the prejudices 
noted above. The New Testament is a 
pand-book of democracy and a brief for 
the emancipation of woman. Many a 
European dynasty has found that out; 
the sultan of Turkey knows it today as 
he contemplates Bulgaria and other for- 
mer provinces of his empire, and if the 
mikado of Japan is awake to the fact it is 
not surprising. 
NOTES 

The revenue requisite to defray Japan’s 
military expenditures is about covered by the 
receipts from sake, which have increased 
from three to fifty million yen during the last 
six years. 

One steamer sailing from New York last 
week carried in its European mails money 
orders to the amount of $2,500,000, the same 
being chiefly the Christmas presents of the 
servant and artisan classes in this country to 
their foreign relatives. 


Prof. J. A. Hobson, author of excellent ec- 
onomic works and the admirable book, John 
Ruskin, Social Reformer, in writing to The 
Speaker from the Transvaal, where he is study- 
ing the causes of the war, asserts that Great 
Britain is waging the fight chiefly for Jewish 
capitalists and money lenders, who are the 
most typical and powerful aliens. 


A rise in wages of ten per cent., conceded 
to the employés in the cotton, woolen and 
textile fabric mills of New England, is the 
wage-earner’s convincing proof that New 
England has at last felt the flood of pros- 
perity which earlier came to other sections 
of the country. Increased expense of living 
made the rise a matter of neccessity if justice 
was to be done. 

The recommendation of the President that 
Governor Leonard Wood of Santiago be made 
a major-general in the volunteer army is 
deemed to be a step toward fulfillment of the 
plan to have him succeed General Brooke as 
governor-general of the island of Cuba, ad- 
ministering its affairs under the scheme of 
partial home rule which the Administration 
is now devising and perfecting. 


The Italian national finances are in a better 
state now than for many years. Mexico has 
so large a national surplus revenue that she 
is contemplating reducing export duties. Un- 
der President Diaz her development and pros- 
perity have been unprecedented, and he is 
without doubt the largest figure that the 
Latin-American republics have ever produced 
and one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of 
contemporary statesmen. 


The “best citizens’’ of Maysville, Ky., last 
week, without any attempt to conceal their 
identity, in open day took from a sheriff a Ne- 
gro guilty of murder and worse, and burned 
him at the stake. Such punishment degrades 
those who inflict it as much as it tortures 
those who suffer it. It is anti-Christian, un- 
scientific and without the slightest influence 
asa deterrent. The South has only to study 
the statistics of lynching to see how futile 
this policy has been. 


The reverse suffered by the Liberals in the 
recent Manitoba elections is interpreted as 
having more than local significance, and as 
indicating a similar result when Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the Liberal premier, next appeals to 
the Canadian electors. We doubt this. While 
he and his associates may not have done all 
that they promised to do if intrusted with 
power, still their administration on the whole 
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has been admirable, and, if race and religious 
prejudices can be kept under control, it is 
doubtful whether the Conservatives can re- 
gain power. 





In Brief 
Good common sense is a better guide than 
logic. 


Disobedience to God is never the right sub- 
ject for a jest. 








It is as great a thing to keep men from com- 
ing under the power of sin as to deliver them 
from it. 


**We don’t have any prayer meetings at our 
church,”’ said a layman the other day. ‘We 
have talk meetings.”” Is that what is the 
matter with your prayer meeting ? 





Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) is to be 
the next moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of England. He 
no longer is baited by the heresy hunters. 





Rev. Dr. John Brown of Bedford, when he 
returned home to his people, gave his impres- 
sions of us, revised up-to-date, and judging by 
reports of his discourse he thinks we are im- 
proving on our inspiring past. 





The appointment of Prof. L. 0. Brastow to 
be college pastor at Yale does not mean that 
the system of rotation in preachers is to be 
changed. He will assist the visiting clergy- 
men in the Sunday service and perform other 
pastoral duties. 





We are interested in the case of the young 
St. Louisan who refuses to accept $1,000,000 as 
an inheritance from relatives, because he has 

flione nothing to earn it or deserve it. The 
same youth has left a mansion on Lindell 
Boulevard and gone to live in the slums of the 
city. 





Rev. Lewis R. Grout, for fifteen years a mis- 
sionary of the American Beard in Natal, now 
resident near Brattleboro, Vt., has just read 
to some of his neighbors an elaborate paper 
on the Transvaal War in which he sides with 
the Boers. He denies that the Boers main- 
tain a system of slavery, or that they intend 
to make it the corner stone of a republic 
should they defeat Great Britain. 


Here is our most respectful courtesy to the 
venerable B. D. Silliman, long time a pillar in 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, who 
last week resumed legal practice in the city 
of New York at the age of ninety-five. A 
descendant of John Alden, a graduate of 
Yale in the class of 1824, he probably today is 
the most remarkable living illustration of the 
virility of the Pilgrim forefathers whose blood 
he shares. 


The lives and deeds of the founders of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts will always 
be the theme of study by men. At the last 
meeting of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, Thomas Weston, Esq., of 
Newt .n read an admirable paper on Governor 
Bradford, insisting that the service rendered 
by him had by no means been adequately 
recognizei by past historians. Mr. Weston 
names Bradford rather than Brewster as the 
author of the civil compact. 








A movement in the interests of ministers 
remote from large centers has been inaugur- 
ated by Dr. G. A. Jackson of the General The- 
ological Library in Boston and indorsed by 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting through a reso- 
lution calling for legislation which will secure 
lower postal rates on library books sent out 
for home study. This opportunity would cer- 
tainly prove of great benefit to persons who 
crave the intellectual stimulus and resources 
of the large centers of life. 


Our Handbook for 1900, attractively garbed 
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in a bright red cover and fully equal, we 
believe, in the value of the contents to the 
twelve annual issues which have preceded it, 
is now ready for distribution. To any sub- 
scriber who will signify the desire we will 
gladly forward one copy without charge. 
The slight delay in its appearance is due to 
the failure of paper mills to deliver until this 
week paper contracted for months ago. We 
are now ready to fill promptly all orders. 





Testimony produced in court in Boston last 
week showed that a state of virtual bondage 
exists among not a few of the less prominent 
women engaged in the theaters of England 
and the United States, the girls being taken 
when young, taught singing and dancing, and 
then sent hither and thither over the world at 
the beck and call of those who have trained 
them, the girls receiving only a fraction of 
their earnings, the remainder going to what 
the Italians would call the “ padrone.”’ 





The moat interesting question put at a large 
installing council in South Lawrence, Mass., 
last week was that of a layman, who asked 
the candidate what his idea of a Congrega- 
tional church was, and what was the differ- 
ence between it and an independent church. 
The questioner was soon satisfied that the 
pastor-elect believed in a Congregationalism 
that owes obligations to sister churches. Why 
isn’t a question of this character quite as ap- 
propriate in connection with an ordaining and 
installing council] as are queries relating to 
inspiration and eschatology ? 





Dean Stubbs of Ely preached the Thanks- 
giving sermon in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. In acknowledging the 
letter inviting him to preach, the eminent 
Anglican clergyman said: ‘It is indeed a 
cheering thought to any one who tries to look 
‘deeper than his plate,’ that our two great 
English-speaking peoples are realizing in the 
stress and difficulties of new opportunities 
and new national duties and responsibilities, 
not only how essentially one they are in blood 
and race, but also one in their imperial tra- 
ditions and democratic aims (using both ad- 
jectives in their highest and best sense) for 
good government and civilization, for equal 
justice and true liberty.” 





The superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
copal missions in Porto Rico will come to his 
work with the experience of twenty-five years 
of work in Spanish-American countries. 
Spanish is as natural to him as English. The 
Methodists, with statesmanlike forethought, 
have summoned him from Buenos Ayres and 
put him at work in Porto Rico. Little did 
they dream years ago, when the Mexican and 
South American missions were founded, that 
in that work would be trained administra- 
tors, evangelists and teachers who one day 
would: be set at work under the Stars and 
Stripes in the West Indies. The American 
Missionary Association is not less fortunate 
in having at the head of its work in Porto 
Rico a minister trained to preach in Spanish 
by several years’ experience in a Mexican 
mission. 





Rev. Dr. Alex Whyte of Edinburgh is al- 
ways suggesting books that should be writ- 
ten, and in our opinion those very books 
could be written by no better living man than 
himself. He has recently said: ‘‘What a 
three years were those three years that Paul 
spent in Arabia! Never did any other lord 
receive his own again with such usury as 
when Paul went into Arabia with Moses and 
the prophets and the Psalms in his knapsack, 
and returned to Damascus with the Romans 
and the Ephesians and the Colossians in his 
mouth and in his heart. What an incompar- 
able book waits to be written about those 
three immortal years when Paul comes back 
to earth again to write it! After those thirty 
unrecorded years at Nazareth there is not an- 
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other opportunity left for any sanctified pen 
like those three revelation years in Arabia.” 





The theological department of Boston Uni- 
versity has not escaped the unrest which 
grows out of critical study of the Bible. Nine 
students last spring sent to the trustees of 
the university a written complaint against the 
teaching of Prof. H. G. Mitchell, professor of 
Old Testament exegesis, charging him with 
un-Methodistic teaching concerning the Old 
Testament and the person and work of Christ. 
The standing committee of the School of The- 
ology examined the complaint and weighed 
all the evidence submitted, yet recommended 
Professor Mitchell for re election and he was 
recently re-elected for five years by unani- 
mous vote of the trustees. Nine students 
have withdrawn and will continue their stud- 
ies at Drew University. The 169 who remain 
are said to be heartily loyal to Professor 
Mitchell, whose ability as a teacher and integ- 
rity as a Christian are not questioned by any. 





It looks as if the problem of improved semi- 
nary instruction and standards may be solved 
by initiative from the seminaries themselves. 
A new system for giving pecuniary aid to stu- 
dents will be introduced at Andover, Jan. 1. 
The pastoral scholarships hitherto available 
only from thé middle of the first to the middle 
of the second year will be offered to all 
classes. The men are to spend two days each 
week, from Saturday noon to Monday noon, 
with successful pastors who need assistance 
in parish work. Thus the students will re- 
ceive practical instruction and can also give 
value received for financial aid. Those of the 
upper classes who are so inclined, and receive 
permission from the faculty, may epend this 
same time in extra stady, and for work of 
sufficient excellence will receive the same 
compensation as for pastoral work. In this 
way each student who desires can earn $200 a 
year. In addition, the present system of priz3 
essays will be continued in the various de- 
partments. The purpose is to discontinue, as 
soon as practicable, all scholarship aid given 
on any other basis than that of work done. 
Apparently this is the drift of sentiment in 
seminary circles generally. 





Current Thought 


DOR. STORRS'S PASTORATE AND ITS MORAL 


A reformer, a student of sociological and 
political movements, a master of books, a 
pioneer of the new era in which we live, this 
man has steadfastly kept his pulpit as a place 
in which to speak God’s Word to needy souls. 
No political harangaues, or partisan pleas, or 
divisive theories have been promulgated by 
him in that place. Whatever political or so- 
ciological message he has felt bound to de- 
clare has been spoken on the platform or in 
the editor's chair. To this great preacher, 
this saintly man, who belongs not to his own 
Congregationalist body alone, but to Christen- 
dom, we trust there will yet remain years of 
peace and comfort before be shall be sum- 
moned hence.—Central Christian Advocate. 

PROHIBITION IN MAINE 


The effort to maintain the fiction that pro- 
hibition now prohibits in Maine is false and 
debauches the consciences of the people. 
Third Party Prohibitionists should immedi- 
ately recognize the facts and turn their guns, 
not upon their co-workers and allies, but 
earnestly assist in the heroic straggle which 
Mr. Berry is making to secure a better enforce- 
ment of the law. If this course is not pursued 
then this first and for many years successful 
effort to suppress the liquor traffic by legal 
and constitutional enactment will soon be 
wiped from the face of the earth.—Zien’s 
Herald. 

THE PURITAN VIRTUES AND FAILINGS 


Hatred of arbitrary rule, belief in law, but 
law with liberty, a strain of Paritanism, a de- 
sermination not to submit to the rule of any 
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corporation of priests—these are the qualities 
of the breed that bred Cromwell, and these 
are the qualities which lie at the root of that 
Anglo-Saxon power which has lately been so 
much criticised by our foreign friends. These 
qualities do not, indeed, make up the whole of 
life. They are not, perhaps, the most lovely 
qualities. Matthew Arnold said with much 
truth that there was more of Jesus Christ in 
the little finger of Saint Theresa than in the 
whole body of John Knox.— London Chronicle. 


TONE UP THE WILL 


The toning up of the will and the toning 
down of the desires are the two aspects of the 
renewed Christian character which the times 
call for. The tremendous increase in luxury 
on the part of the many who enjoy the benefits 
of the prosperous times affects the entire com- 
munity and furnishes the chief characteristic 
of the spiritual falling away from which we 
need deliverance.— Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D., 
in The Independent. 





Cromwell in Bronze 


The statue of Oliver Cromwell, a fine pen and 
ink drawing of which adorns our cover page, is 
the work of W. Hamo Thornycroft, R. A., 
whose statues of General Gordon in Trafalgar 
Square, London, and of John Bright at Roch- 
dale are well-known to not afew Americans. It 
is of bronze, is ten feet in height and stands 
on a pedestal twelve feet high plased in a 
sunken garden adjoining Westminster Hall, 
where Cromwell sent Charles I. to be tried. 
The donor of the statue is now known to be 
Lord Rosebery, and he, the evening of the 
day the statue was unveiled and made the 
property of the nation, delivered in Queen’s 
Hal], London, a eulogy of Cromwell, which 
all his foes as well as admirers concede marked 
the high-water mark of his power as an ora- 
tor and appraiser of character. 

The statue, with its grim severity, power, 
resolution, speaks for itself, and competent 
critica, pronounce it not only the finest prod- 
uct of Mr. Thornycroft’s art, but also the 
finest status in the city of London. 

Swinburne, when the House of Commons, 
Lord Rosebery being premier, voted to re- 
ject the statue offered (as has been subse- 
quently shown by Lord Rosebery himself), 
sang: 

What needs our Cromwell stone or bronze to say 
His was the light that lit on England’s way 


The sundawn of her time-compelling power, 
The noontide of her most imperial day? 


There needs no witness graven on stone or steel 
For one whose work bids fame bow down and kneel; 
Our man of men, whose time-commanding name 
Speaks England, and proclaims her common weal. 


This is true, and yet, with the exception of 
the Irish and some of the ultra-Tories and 
Ritualists, there are few in Great Britain now 
who are sorry that this statue has been erected, 
and that, by the irony of fate, not under the 
sway of a Liberal premier, but of Lord Salis- 
bury. Radicals may call him the “ Puritan 
Napoleon,”’ the Irish may gnash at his treat- 
ment of Ireland, but the latest critical judg- 
ment of English contemporary historians— 
men as ublike in religious belief as Freder- 
ick Harrison, John Morley and Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner—is that no other man in Eng- 
lish history is to be compared with him ua- 
less it is Alfred the Great. ‘‘The more I 
learn of him the surer I am that he was 
among tke greatest of the sons of men,” said 
Thomas Carlyle once in conversation with 
Charles Eliot Norton, and such is the esti- 
mate of men far more judicial than the mas- 
sive, angular Scot. 

‘Happy is the dynasty that can permit, 
without offense or without fear, the memory 
of a regicide to be honored in its capital,’’ said 
Lord Rosebery last month, and in contempla- 
tion of that happiness the descendants of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans in this country 
share. 
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From Day to Day 


BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


We had a most interesting black man at the 
Twentieth Century Club the other day. H, 
is a Booker Washington on a small scale, ang 
not so very small either, for twice he has been 
elected to the Texas legislature, partly 
white votes, too. The reason therefor he 
went on to tell us with delightfal modesty ang 
with that infusion of humor, conscious or yp. 
conscious, with which the African orator can 
hardly help spicing his speeches. About ten 
years ago he saw in the Youth’s Companion 
a notice of village improvement societies jp 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and he reg. 
soned that if New England, the home of oq] 
ture, had a place for such organizations, how 
much more did his black brethren, living in 
one-room cabins, need something to spur them 
on to social and moral betterment. So shrewdly 
and patiently he has led the movement for 
cleaner dwellings, for the diversifying of 
crops, for emancipation from the credit sys. 
tem, for procuring books and magazines and 
for the development of a thrifty, self-respect. 
ing, energetic spirit that has finally compelled 
the respect and admiration of the white peo. 
ple and lifted the black colony in that Texas 
town toa level where its homes and industries 
compare favorably with those of their Can. 
casian neighbors. What this one man, edn. 
cated, by the way, in part at Atlanta, has done 
in one corner of the Southland is, I believe, 
being duplicated by similarly sensible and 
ambitious blacks touched with the modern 
spirit in scores of other places. The Southern 
problem does not seem to me so dark when J 
gaze upon these centers of light and hope. 

* 


* * 

Mr. Smith, for that was the unpoetic name 
of this Negro, who ought to be called Thomas 
Jefferson or Abraham Lincoln, convulsed us 
all by telling of his perplexity in respect to the 
choice of a name for the annual meeting of his 
improvement societies. He felt that such a 
gathering, patterned on the annual conference 
at Tuskegee, would be of great educative 
value, but if he labeled it a conference he 
knew it would arouse the suspicions of the 
Baptists among his followers, who would 
think it was an exclusively Methodist affair, 
whereas if he called it an association the 
Methodists would think that the Baptists 
would be in the ascendency. So he boldly 
cast to the winds all ecclesiastical terminol- 
ogy and announced that the blacks of the re- 
gion would hold a CONVOCATION, and convo- 
cation it is unto this day. 


o * « . 

The tendency of the Southern black man to 
despise the traffic in small commodities was 
graphically depicted by Mr. Smith. He said 
that his people would much prefer to take a 
big bale of cotton to market and receive thirty 
or forty dollars for it than to fuss with barn- 
yard products. ‘‘ They think that it doesn’t 
become a great man to fool with such a small 
affair as an egg or a chicken or a pound of 
butter.” But the discerning Mr. Smith saw 
that a source of considerable income was be- 
ing neglected, so what did he do but organize 
the women of his village into a Barn-Yard 
Auxiliary, and now many dimes and dollars 
are being coined from attention to this branch 
of industry. It was amusing to hear Mr. 
Smith say that the reason he drafted the 
women for this work was that the men weren't 
sufficiently civilized to appreciate the day of 


small things. 
- ad * 


That young Lochinvar of social reform, 
George D. Herron, no longer professor, but 
now the freest of free lances, and soon to g0 
abroad, presumably for more ammunition for 
his crusade, has come out of the West again 
and was in Boston last week as the guest of 
the Single-tax League, which drafted him to 
champion its doctrines when it entertained 
handsomely a picked company from the T wen- 
tieth Century Club. The league, possibly, may 
not have made an immense immediate gain 
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from Dr. Herron’s advocacy of their cause, for 
he did not exhibit that cock-sureness that I have 
observed in some of my single tax friends, who 
seem to think that their reform is the solitary 
thing that this poor old world needs. Dr. 
Herron evidently regards it as only one step 
towards the socialization of all utilities, which 
in time may bring about the free distribution 
of milk, bread and possibly tickets to dime 
museums. There is something rather taking 
about this man Herron personally. He has 
such a clean, prophetic, hopeful look. One 
can’t deny that he knows a good deal and has 
thought deeply, if not too well. Every few 
sentences he says something that challenges 
and irritates you, and you keep wondering, if 
he wasn’t a reformer and had to be just one 
of us everyday fellows, how he would apply 
his ideas—say to the pursuit of a profession, or 
the conduct of a grocery store, or the manage- 
ment of a barber shop, or even to the training 
of an irrepressible boy. I had something the 
same feeling toward him that I do toward 
some evangelists—no, not Mr. Moody. ‘“‘How 
in time, good sir, do you manage to keep up 
so much continuous steam, and can you really 
make it connect with the day’s drudgery.’ 
Still, I will not say, as some do, that Dr. Her- 
ron is a mischief maker—I am rather glad 
that there are in the world such men as he 
and Sheldon and John Graham Brooks and 
Henry D. Lloyd. It will, at least, do us no 
harm to hear what they have to say. 
* , . 

But, as I was eating that excellent dinner at 
the Brunswick, I could not help thanking the 
present industrial system for a better meal 
that I usually get. For I took it that our 
genial hosts of the Single tax League were 
not making enough out of their organization 
to permit the giving of these fine banquets 
every little while to the unconverted heathen, 
but must somehow fall back on resources got- 
ten by the sweat of the brow, by competition 
and, possibly, even by the unearned incre- 
ment. And as I looked at the company there 
gathered, representing to an unusual degree 
the philanthropic spirit of Boston, both pro- 
fessional and amateurish, I did not seek to 
discover any incongruity between dress suits 
and silks and sparkling diamonds on the one 
hand and the applause of ultra-socialistic 
statements on the other. For no man, be he 
orthodox or heretic, behaves as well as he 
knows how. But as I left the brilliant com- 
pany and waited for my electric, I could not 
but be thankful that this old world had got- 
ten on so far industrially that for five cents I 
cou'd ba conveyed in comfort -to my modest 
dwelling in the suburbs. I am scant of wis- 
dom touching the great social problem, and I 
tear I do not practice all the truth I know, but I 
am always open to invitations to eat a hotel 
dinner in behalf of down-trodden humanity. 


In and Around New York 


Encouraging Religious Interest 

Probably not in years has religious inter- 
est in New York been so greatas now. Many 
of the churches are well-filled, even at week- 





night services. One church leaflet contains 


the sentence, ‘‘ Our Sunday school was never 
before so large.”” Another observes that “for 
the first time in years there are more persons 
offering to teach than we have need for.” 
Still another says, ‘‘Our Sunday night con- 
gregations continue to grow.” Last week 
there were held, in all boroughs of the city, 
week-night services in fully 150 different 
churches, and they all report good conzrega- 
tions. The season for church work in New 
York is short, hardly more than seven months 
each year, and such records for so early a 
date in the season afford much encouragement 
to those who look forward to January and 
February. Presbyterians have been holding 
special meetings five nights each week since 
early in November. As a result of them one 
church took in 106 new members, another 
eighty-three, another fifty-one, the total being 
392. Rev. F. B. Richards, formerly assistant 
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at Broadway Tabernacle and now at the Four- 
teenth Street Church, received fourteen new 
members. His work down town is prosper- 
ing, and a fine new organ was used for the 
first time last Sunday. Dr. Jefferson at the 
Tabernacle received twenty new members 
Sunday before last. 


Success in a Down-town Pield 

The so-called “down-town”’ problem has 
been measurably solved by one church, at 
least, in this city. The Metropolitan Temple, 
a down-town Methodist church, has been 
working at it for seven years. Dr. S. P. Cad- 
man deserves a)l the credit for the solution. 
‘Fhe undertaking was entitled at the start the 
‘* Metropolitan forward movement,” and three 
smaller churches, in addition to the temple, 
were taken in charge. A large force of effi- 
cient, paid clergy was secured. The buildings 
were made attractive and inviting. Music 
was provided and sermons of an expository 
character preached. During the past year 
there have been crowded houses, with 250 new 
members added and more than 600 conver- 
sions. Since the movement started 1,300 mem- 
bers have been received. 


The Future of Pilgrim Church 

Pilgrim Church held a meeting last week to 
consider Dr. Virgin’s resignation The room 
was crowded to such an extent that some of 
the speakers observed that if they could have 
such congregations all of the time there would 
be no difficulty. The feature of the meeting 
was the deep personal feeling shown for Dr. 
Virgin, no matter how much the speakers 
differed on other questions. Love for the 
man, for his work, for their work with him as 
leader—this was the sentiment which ran 
throughout the crowded meeting. The trus_ 
tees recommended that the resignation be ac- 
cepted, although their statement contained 
many expressions of regret that conditions 
seemed to compel them to such a step. The 
congregation thereupon accepted it. Debate 
upon the fature showed diverse views, but a 
determination to keep together and act, some- 
how and somewhere, for the best. Two of 
the best speeches were made by women, one 
in favor of remaining, the other of going to 
the West Side. Finally a committee was 
named to take the whole situation into account 
and make a report at a future meeting. 


Submerged Congregationalists 

Another receptacle for Congregationalists 
who come to this city has been discovered. 
This is the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, 
of which Dr. Kittredge is pastor. He was and 
practically ia a Congregationalist. Nearly 
one-half of his members were formerly Con- 
gregationalists. His congregation is one of 
the largest in the city and his work is consid- 
ered to be most successful. The church has 
the reputation of keeping a person after he 
has once entered its doors. 


Coming to the Ecumenical 

Thus far sixty-one delegates have written 
that they intend to be present at the Ecumen- 
ical Missionary Conference in this city next 
spring. In the list are the names of Dr. Fair- 
bairn, the Earl of Aberdeen, Dr. Grattan Guin- 
ness, Albert Spicer, the bishop of the Falkland 
Islands, Judge Barkley, late supreme judge 
of the Court of Panjab, and Bishop Ridley of 
British Columbia. These foreign missionary 
organizations have agreed to send delegates: 
Evangelical National Society of Norway, 
Swedish Missionary Society, Netherland Mis- 
sionary Society, Netherland Lutheran Society, 
Dutch Student Volunteers, Berlin Missionary 
Society, Bavarian Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, Rhenish Missionary Society, Dan- 
ish Missionary Society, Central International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A. from Geneva 
and the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mis. 
sions. 
A Strong Brooklyn Church 

At the annual meeting of the Central Church 
in Brooklyn, last week, Dr. Behrends pre- 
sided. The present membership of the 
church was reported to be 1,514, of whom 504 


919 


are males and 1,110 feitiales. The home San- 
day school has an enrollment of 105 teachers 
and 721 scholars, with an average attendance 
of 670. Its gifts amounted to $2,169. Bethesda 
Sunday school reported 82 officers and teach- 
ers and 1,120 scholare, with an average attend- 
ance of 936. The Chinese Sunday school has 
21 officers and teachers and 150 scholars. The 
total enrollment of the schools is 208 officers 
and teachers and 1,991 scholars; total, 2,199, 
with an average attendance of 1,655 and con- 
tributions amounting to $2,937. The charch 
benevolences are unusually large this year. 
For foreign missions $4,351 was contributed ; 
for home missions $8,238 ; for work among the 
blacks $1,627. The total of all contributions 
was $21,004. A pastor’s assistant has been 
appointed already fora year. He is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Storrs’s Successor 

The way in which Dr. Storrs’s people set 
about securing a successor to their first and 
only pastor is in marked contrast to the 
method pursued by Dr. John Hall’s congrega- 
tion. Dr. Storrs leaves his work in splendid 
financial shape. Harmony and unanimity ob- 
tain in every step thus far taken, and the plan 
to obtain a new pastor ought to secure such 
leader. A committss of twenty has been 
named, ten from the church and ten from the 
society. These twenty persons are divided 
into smaller committees, with perfectly un- 
derstood tasks assigned to each. Of course 
all will have the wise counsel of Dr. Storrs as 
pastor emeritus. Among the members of the 
committee are Messre. S. B. Chittenden, 
George P. Stockwell, Charles A. Howe, 
J. Howard Prentice and Charles FE. Perkins, 
Although there have been many changes in 
population of the Heights, families going to 
the suburbs and elsewhere, under Dr. Storrs 
these families have for the most part retained 
their Pilgrim connection and attendance. A 
test will come with a new pastor, but Dr. 
Storrs leaves conditions favorable for his suc- 
cessor. Who he will be is as yet discussed 
but little. 


Dr. DeCosta’s Change of Base 

Rev. Dr. B, F. DeCosta, the Episcopal rec- 
tor who recently had himself “ ux.priested”’ 
and has now entered the Roman Church, rep- 
resents no party in the communion which he 
has quitted. For years he has been classed as 
erratic, and his church, a down-town West 
Side one, occupying a field not far from the 
old one of the Church of the Strangers, has 
gone down under him until his successor has 
had to begin almost at the bottom in the task 
of building it up again. He is well advanced 
in years, possessed of a competence, and will 
devote the remainder of his life to writing, 
presumably upon religious topics. He is not 
a product of the ritualistic movement, which 
has an American counterpart of the similar 
tendency in England, nor has he in the past 
been classed asa High Churchman. So hisde- 
fection cannot be charged to those tendencies. 


To Speed Forward Reforms 

A large number of clergymen took part in 
the National Reform Convention held in 
Broadway Tabernacle last week. The first 
day’s discussion was devoted to the divorce 
question. Bishop Doane of Albany presented 
the leading paper. He said that the total num- 
ber of divorces in the United States in the 
twenty years from 1867 to 1886 was 528,716, 
and the worst of all the showings is that they 
increased each year steadily and regularly in 
the most alarming ratio, the divorces in the 
last year, 1886, being three times as many as 
there were in 1867. Divorces now amount to 
about 25,000 a year. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted condemning the Sunday paper 
and urgently requesting some action on the 
part of the Christian citizens of the country to 
protect the home by keeping out the Sanday 
paper. Parity and the liquor traffic were also 
considered. The attendance was small con- 
sidering the importance of the con /ention. 
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The Origin of a Notable Hymn 


From his boyhood upward Leonard Ba- 
con was distinguished by two traits that 
might have marked him in advance for 
the writer of a patriotic hymn—a fervid 
love for New England history and a na- 
tive gift of poetic sentiment and expres- 
sion. His childhood, even in its priva- 
tions, was not unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of these qualities. Let me tran- 
scribe some lines from a few pages of 
autobiography written by him in his 
seminary days, in a scrappy little pocket 
note-book, in the midst of cash accounts, 
quotations, original verses and occasional 
memoranda. 


From the earliest period within my mem- 
ory I believe I was more inclined to habits of 
reflection than most children of my age. This, 
I doubt not, is to be ascribed partly to the 
influence of my parents and partly to 


**O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand” 
By LEoNARD Woo.sry BAcon 


But the boy thought well enough of his 
effort to take no small pains with it, for 
having written it first in octosyllabics, 
with a ‘warriors’ song” and a “‘chorus 
of women” in their proper places, he re- 
strung his lyre and wrote it anew in Spen- 
serian stanzas: 

The fires blazed bright in Mystic, and the walls ° 

Of the rude fortress echoed to the yell 


Of Indian revelers, like the Bacchanals 
On Thracian mountains, etc. 


But the writer, like another young poet 
before him, “finding the subject to be 
above the years he had when he wrote it, 
and nothing satisfied with what was 
begun, left it unfinished.” 

When, at the age of twenty-three, he 
found himself pastor-elect of the New 
Haven church the historic feeling nur- 


Thirteen years after his installation 
came an occasion to which he had looked 
forward with eager interest—the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of the church 
and the colony, April 25, 1838. It was a 
delight to him to take active part in pre- 
paring for the great celebration in which 
the whole population united. Two of 
the services which he rendered were char- 
acteristic. A young poet who had been 
asked to write an ode to be sung to the 
tune America had missed the form of 
the stanza and sent in his six verses, 
each lacking one line. It was a very 
pretty feat of literary workmansbip to 
add the seventh line in each stanza so 
neatly that no one could detect the seam. 

His own hymn, in its original form, is 
printed herewith. It is full of the spirit 

of the occasion for which it was 





my situation, where I had few oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with my equals, | 
almost my only companion till I was | 
eight or nine years old being my sister, 
younger than myself, with whom I used 
to wander through the forest in whose 
bosom we lived, now feasting our eyes 
with what seemed to us wonderful or 
beautiful, and now imaging to each 
other such visions as our childish fan- 
cies could form or our childish language 
express. Not infrequently I used to 
ramble through the same scenes in soli- 
tude, and on such occasions the thoughts 
and descriptions which [ had read in | 
books would generally rise in my mind 
modified by such relative ideas as my 
powers of reflection at that early age 
were able to associate with them. 


When, in his eleventh year, he 
came from the wilderness to spend | 
four years of his boyhood at his | 
“‘uncle doctor’s”’ house in Hartford 
his horizon widened. From aschool- 
mate he borrowed Dwight’s Con- 
quest of Canaan and read it eagerly ; 
from the same boy he had the read- | 
ing of Paradise Lost. “At that | 
time,’”’ he says, “I knew the names 
of only a very few poets, such as 
Virgil, Homer, Horace, Milton, Dr. 
Watts, and I thought that Dwight 





The Sabbath morn was bright and calm 


Upon the hills, the woods, the sea, 


When here the prayer and choral psalm, 


First rose, our fathers’ God, to thee. 


Thou heard’st, well-pleased, the song, the pray’r ; 


Thy blessing came; and still its power 


Goes onward, through all time to bear 


The mem’ry of that holy hour. 


What change! Through pathless woods, no more 


The fierce and naked savage roams ; 


Sweet praise, along the cultur’d shore, 


Breaks from a thousand happy homes. 


Law, freedom, truth, and faith in God, 


Came with those exiles o’er the waves; 


And where their pilgrim feet have trod, 


The God they trusted guards their graves. 


Here peace, beneath thy wings, and trath 


And law-girt freedom still shall dwell; 


And rev’rend age to manly youth 


His treasured stores of wisdom tell. 


And here thy name, O God of love, 


Successive thousands shall adore, 


Till these eternal hills remove, 


And spring adorns the earth no more. 


written. The first stanza has dis- 
appeared from the current versions 
of the hymn, and in its place this 
familiar verse has been substituted: 

O God, beneath thy guiding hand, 

Our exiled fathers crossed the sea, 

And when they trod the wintry strand, 

With prayer and psalm they worshiped 
thee. 

The second stanza, ‘“‘Thou heard’st, 

well pleased,” is changed now only 

in a word ortwo from the original 

form. The bymn loses something 

when the third stanza is omitted. 

But the conclusion of the hymn 
needs to be read in the light of that 
April day on New Haven Green 
among the graves of the fathers, 
with the State House and the col- 
lege in the background, and the red 
cliffs of East and West Rock on the 
horizon. 

It was when the Connecticut 
Hymn-book was preparing, in 1844, 
that the hymn was retouched by 
its author and adapted to general, 
instead of local and occasional, use. 
The opening stanza, with its refer- 
ence to the first ‘‘Sabbath morn” 








and Barlow were among the great- 

est then on the stage; indeed, I hardly 
suspected that there were any others 
—unless I except myself, for even then 
I used to write what I thought poetry, 
and what I had sense enough, or folly 
enough, I hardly know which, to per- 
ceive was considered by my uncle and 
friends as rather extraordinary for a boy 
of my age.” 

Sixteen years later, in the preface to 
his Thirteen Historical Discourses, he 
wrote: ‘“‘The perusal and reperusal of 
Winthrop’s Journal, together with the 
study of Trumbull’s First Volume, made 
me feel, when yet a boy, that the New 
England race is ‘sp:zng of earth’s best 
blood.’ ”’ 

I have found some relics of the pieces 
of “what be thought poetry.” The most 
ambitious of them is an unfinished epic 
on the Pequot Fight at Mystic. It is 
written on the remaining leaves of a 
school copy-book, marked with florid em- 
bellishments, ‘“‘Leonard Bacon, Jr.’s, 


Property, Hartford, July 2, 1813. Above 
the poem is written, in a little maturer 
hand, “‘Puerile opus et vix puero dignum.” 


tured upon Trumbull’s history burst into 
a bright flame. From Andover he wrote 
to his old friend Twining at New Haven: 


Last Sabbath evening, as I sat musing on 
New Haven matters and on the probability of 
my being settled there over the identical 
church which was founded by Davenport and 
his Puritans, the fit came on me, and I wrote 
what I here copy for you to criticise. ... You 
see that if the piece were a little shorter and 
the poetry a little better and the hymn a little 
more devotional, it would be not altogether 
inappropriate to the settlement of a minister 
in the Center Church. I have copied it, how- 
ever, not because I have any notion that it 
will ever be used on such an occasion, but be- 
cause I did not very well know how else to fill 
up my sheet.... 

The eight four-line stanzas received the 
benefit of Twining’s wise and congenial 
criticism, and the hymn was used at the 
installation not only of the author, but, 
successively, of two of his associates. 
Abridged to four stanzas, it is included 
in the Connecticut Psalms and Hymns, 
“for an Ordination in an Ancient New 
England Church.” It begins, 


Here, Lord of life and light, to thee 
Our pilgrim fathers bowed the knee. 


at Quinipiac, gave place to “the 
wintry strand” of Plymouth; and the fifth 
stanza, with the scenery of New Haven 
Green and “College Yard,’ was omitted. 
In this form and under the title then given 
to it, ‘For the Twenty-second of Decem- 
ber,” it has well-nigh come to the posi- 
tion claimed for it by Dr. Bushnell of a 
national hymn for America. But to the 
few of us who recall, among their child- 
hood’s memories, the New Haven bi- 
centennial celebration of 1838, the verses 
in their original form will always have a 
peculiar dignity and beauty. 





The Latest from Cape Nome, 
Alaska 


Supt. L. L. Wirt’s recent letters bring 
the distressing news that, in the attempt 
to land the materials for his prospective 
buildings, the barge sank, with nearly 
two-thirds of the lumberonboard. Know- 
ing that, after this loss, he coulé nov keep 
his contracts with his helpers, Mr. Wirt 
offered to send them back by the next 
steamer, but not one of the devoted band 
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would listen to such a suggestion. Some 
of the lumber floated ashore and was se. 
cured, though at large expense. With 
the 35,000 feet saved or recovered out of 
71,000 feet the main hospital building will 
be erected within thirty days, at an ex- 
pense of $5,000, and will accommodate 
sixty patients. Thirty-six are now cared 
for in the warehouse provided as a tem- 
porary shelter by the Alaska Exploration 
Company. The town is full of others, 
mostly typhoid cases, who are dying for 
want of proper nursing. 

But the people rally to his support and 
$1,000 per month is pledged for the hos- 
pital. A comfortable hall has been rented 
for $10 a Sunday. This, with the two 
beautiful organs and a supply of song- 
books which were saved and the chairs 
which floated ashore, will afford a comfort- 
able church home for the winter, which 
Mr. Wirt and his assistants will make at- 
tractive with warmth and welcome. The 
loan of a building for a library has been 
offered, a Literary and Educational Soci- 
ety has been organized, and the supply of 
books sent by Plymouth Church, Seattle, 
and others were to have been unpacked 
and in use by Thanksgiving Day. The 
$3,000 already put in here by the C. H. 
M. S. and the C. 8.8. and P. S. has been 
so invested and increased by local gifts 
that it now represents permanent prop- 
erty valued at seven times that amount. 
Yet even this is sadly inadequate to the 
needs of the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. 





Washington at the Winter’s 
Opening 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 

Dramatic Scenes 

The first Monday in December was 
clear and crisp, and the walks and car 
lines focusing at the Capitol were 
thronged with people eager to view the 
opening of the Fifty-sixth Congress. All 
the gallery space was reserved, and those 
who had no tickets found the guards 
stationed at the foot of the marble stair- 
cases polite, but firm in carrying out their 
instructions. Strangers could go upon 
the floor during the morning hours, and 
by eleven o’clock the mass of humanity 
packed in the galleries looked down upon 
a crowd so tightly wedged upon the floor 
that it seemed impossible to clear it. 
After two requests, shouted by a clerk 
with a voice of great carrying power, the 
people struggled out of the doorways and 
the members came in from the corridors 
and committee-rooms. Those in the gal- 
leries facing the vacant chair of the 
Speaker saw the backs of 330 heads, the 
majority of them bald or gray. A word 
from the clerk proclaimed that the House 
had now assembled, and with the uplift- 
ing hand of the chaplain the body rose. 
They ranged in long semicircular lines 
across the chamber, almost shoulder to 
shoulder, and the voice that broke the 
stillness prayed for heavenly wisdom and 
guidance and for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit in great power upon this Congress. 
With the Amen began such a babel of 
voices below and chatter above that it 
seemed as though heaven’s first law could 
never be enforced. 

The roll-call, nominations and vote for 
speaker and the formality of appointing 
the three defeated candidates to escort 
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the successful one te the speaker’s chair 
were accompanied by the roar and ripple 
of an undercurrent and overcurrent of 
greeting, congratulation, comment, sur- 
mise and gossip. Then came another 
hush as the new Speaker, leaning heavily 
on the arm of Mr. Richardson.and with 
the support of his cane, came slowly up 
the aisle. Mounting the steps he care- 
fully placed his stick in a corner and 
faced the House. General Henderson is 
a large, full-chested man, with regular fea- 
tures, ruddy complexion and frosted hair 
and mustache. The words, ~‘hearty,” 
“direct,” “feariess, ‘‘whole-souled,” in- 
dicate the impression he makes, which is 
increased by the rich tones of his voice 
as he speaks, for he is anorator. His brief 
inaugural speech was right to the point. 
Profoundly aware of his great responsi- 
bility, he relied upon the support and co- 
operation of the entire body, every man 
was there to do his duty. There was no 
reference to any superior wisdom. At 
the conclusion of the few short sentences 
of terse words, the oath was administered 
by Representative Harmer of Pennsylva- 
nia, the member whose continuous length 
of service has been the longest in the 
House. As this is a new House, the 
members were all sworn in, being called 
in groups by States; forty or more took 
the oath at once. 


The Roberts Case 

As the clerk ran down the alphabet the 
interest grew, and when he said “ Utah” 
the chamber was quiet with suspense. 
Mr. Roberts, who had taken a conspicu- 
ous seat in front of Mr. Bailey of Texas, 
strode down the aisle, a tall, arrogant 
figure, with thick sandy hair and heavy 
mustaches. Mr. Taylor of Ohio made 
objection to his taking the oath and pre- 
ferred charges in a clear, incisive voice 
that was heard in every part of the room. 
The stillness was like the hush in a 
vast forest just before a terrible tempest 
sweeps over it, and the crying of a child 
in a distant corridor was as distinct as 
the call of a frightened bird. The whole 
wretched Mormon system was defying 
the United States Gevernment in the 
person of that haughty lawbreaker who 
was now essaying to be a lawmaker. He 
attempted to speak, and twice the Speaker 
bade him step aside. Then he marched 
back, with head still erect but with his 
face fairly white with anger. There was 
no applause; not a member spoke to him 
or turned to look at him. He was for 
the time wholly ignored, but he had the 
effrontéry to face the galleries, turning 
clear around to do so, and later on to 
stand when a vote was taken as though 
he were a member. The entire episode 
was conducted with great dignity and 
solemnity. Mormonism, as represented 
by Mr. Roberts, is about as dangerous 
and insolent as it can be. When.asked 
why the House is devoting so much time 
this week to the consideration of the 
Roberts case, the reply was that it was 
upon the same principle upon which 
Judge Cox gave to Guiteau every chance 
for defense. 

This scene was the strategic event of 
the beginning of the new Congress. The 
masses of flowers, the refurnished rooms, 
the new faces bending over the desks, 
the memory of those that have gone for- 
ever were lost sight of in the absorbing 
crisis that has been the subject all over 
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the country of so many petitions to men 
and so many prayers to God. 


Our Denominational Progress 

The work of our denomination con- 
tinues with no changes as to leadership. 
The present secretary of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, Merrill E. Gates, 
LL. D., ex-president of Amherst, is an 
acquisition to the First: Church, and 
leads a Bible class in the Sunday school 
that will soon be a worthy counterpart of 
Justice Brewer’s long established class. 
The greatest promise lies with the Mount 
Pleasant Church. Rev. M. Ross Fish- 
burn has just begun his sixth year as its 
pastor. During the five years gratifying 
gains have been made in all departments 
of work. No communion has passed 
without additions to the membership. 
The first Sunday of this month twenty- 
three were added, several of them com- 
ing from Presbyterian churches. In all 
245 persons have been received, and the 
present membership is now nearing 350. 
A new edifice, which exceeds the former 
building fourfold in cost and size, has 
been erected, but this is proving too 
small for the increasing size of the con- 
gregations. Over $25,000 have been raised 
for all purposes, a goodly proportion of 
which has been devoted to benevolences. 
The pastor has recentiy presented a plan 
for the organization of a branch church 
in one of the suburbs, the pulpit of 
which is to be supplied by the half-dozen 
clergymen who are members or attend- 
ants of this church. This latest move 
will make the First Church a grand- 
parent, for she has always considered 
the Mount Pleasant as a daughter and 
rejoices in her prosperity and in’ the 
successes Of Mr. Fishburn, who was 
formerly associated with Dr. Newman 
as the assistant pastor. 


Blacks and Whites in Happy Fellowship 

The Washington Conference held its 
semiannual meeting a short time ago 
with Plymouth Church. It numbers 
fifteen churches, and there is no color 
line. Pastors, delegates and congrega- 
tion were about equally divided between 
the two races. The ladies had arranged 
a lunch in a hall several blocks distant, 
and as the delegation, headed by their 
smiling hostesses, filed along the side- 
walk of one of the principal streets there 
were some wondering onlookers. At the 
eommunion service, instead of a muffled 
organ note, some one started a sweet, 
plaintive melody. The rbymic, swaying 
music was taken up and softly sung 
during the passing of the elements. It 
was wonderfully simple and beautiful. 
The old-time darkey religion, with its 
shoutings, contortions and getting of the 
power, is happily being supplanted by re- 
fined forms of worship, but the touch of 
fervor lingers in the ease with which 
dusky lips break forth into song. What 
a glorious gift from God are the rich, 
sweet voices, for has he not as often com- 
manded praise as prayer ? 





Until very recently the world had two 
dark closets of corpses. They were China 
and Japan. Now, curious commerce, like 
Blue Beard’s last wife, has thrust her 
sweet face in at their door, though for- 
bidden to do so upon peril of her life.— 
Sidney Lanier. 
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The Seminary and Professor Gilbert 

A special meeting of the board of directors 
of Chicago Theological Seminary was held 
Dec. 7 to consider what action should be 
taken with reference to the opinions relating 
to the existence of Christ prior to the incarna- 
tion and his sacrificial work as expressed by 
Professor Gilbert in his recent volume on The 
Revelation of Jesus. The directors were in 
session, with brief intervals for dinner and 
supper, from 9 A. M. until 11 Pp. Mm. Professor 
Gilbert was granted every opportunity to ex- 
plain his views, which he claims are in har- 
mony with the doctrines held by the churches. 
Unwilling to take any action which might be 
deemed hasty or in any way to treat the pro- 
fessor unfairly, the board put on record the 
following minute: 


As a board we reaffirm, on behalf of the 
seminary, its declaration of faith, and espe- 
cially its statements upon the deity of Christ 
and a sacrificial atonement. Farther, it is, in 
our judgment, on the whole wise and for the 
interests of the seminary and due to Profes- 
sor Gilbert that he be given reasonable time 
to further develop his teachings, in the hepe 
that these may be brought into fuller and sub- 
stantial accord with the faith of the seminary. 


The minute was adopted in the presence of 
a majority of the professors, no one of whom 
adopts Professor Gilbert’s views. 


More Generous Gifts 2 

Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, formerly of Chi- 
cago, now of Michigan City, Ind., has trans- 
ferred to the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany real estate worth at least $100,000, the 
income of which she retains for her own use 
during her life, designed for these follow- 
ing objects: the University of Chicago, $10,- 
000; Oberlin College, $20,000; Congregational 
Church Building Society of Chicago, $10,000; 
Pres. J. H. Barrows and wife, $10,000; Mrs. 
Caroline Reed of Chicago, $10,000; the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists’ Medical Missionary and 
Benevolent Association, Battle Creek, Mich., 
$10,000; the Haskell Orphans’ Home, Battle 
Creek, $10,000. 

Mrs. Haskell founded the India lecture- 
ship, which has been filled by Dr. Barrows 
and Principal Fairbairn, and the lectureship 
in the University of Chicago on comparative 
religions, which President Barrows holds. 
She has also erected on the university campus 
a museum for Oriental antiquities and other 
uses at a cost of $100,000. Her present gifts 
to the university and to Oberlin are for the 
promotion of such instruction in Oriental lit- 
erature as will contribute to a better under- 
standing of the Bible and the teachings of 
Christ. Mrs. Haskell makes these gifts dur- 
ing her own life in order that they may go to 
the objects which she approves. 


The Church at Terre Haute 

This church has had an honorable history. 
Such men as Beecher, Abbott and Howe have 
occupied its pulpit. Latterly it has been less 
presperous than its friends could wish. Con- 
gregations had become small. In the Sunday 
school there was little interest. It secured Dr. 
W. A. Waterman of Chicago as its acting pas- 
tor. The attendance at once improved. The 
Sunday school showed new life. Dr. Water- 
man has declined the permanent pastorate, at 
least for the present, but will remain till the 
church is on its feet. Two of his recent ser- 
mons, one on the Mormon Menace, preached 
in answer to the challenge of two Mormon 
elders in the city who are seeking to make 
Mormon converts, and another on the Truth 
that Makes Us Free, preached on Thanksgiv- 
ng Day, are printed in fall in the city jour- 
nals and with favorable comments. 


The South Charch, Chicago 

The attendance has so increased that pew- 
holders are notified that they must be in 
their seats at a certain time or give them up 
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From the Interior 


to strangers. The mission school, Halsted 
and Fiftieth Street, is doing an exceedingly 
important work. The parish has been divided 
into thirty-five districts and each district put 
into the hands of a responsible committee, 
whose chairman will see that all the families 
within its limits are regularly visited. Its 
subscription to the City Missionary Society is 
$777 in placa of $1,100 last year. But as $600 
of this sum came from a single individual, 
now deceased, it is apparent that the amount 
contributed by the rank and file of the church 
has increased. Mr. Thorp avoids sensational 
topics and confines himself to a presentation 
of simple New Testament truths. In this 
kind of preaching his hearers take great de- 
light. 


flinisters’ Meeting 

Mr. J. L. Dixon, vice-president of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Bible Normal College, 
spoke briefly of its work. Those who heard 
him were especially interested in what is at- 
tempted for children and in the efforts the 
college is making to study their nature and 
discover, if possible, how .best to teach them 
the Bible. 


How to Deal With Poverty 

At the Ministers’ Meeting, Monday, this 
topic was discussed by Miss Mary A. McDow- 
ell, a professor in the University of Chicago 
and in charge of its social settlement in the 
stock-yard region. She said that the problem 
of poverty has become for her more difficult 
than ever. Five years’ residence among the 
poor has not rendered its solution so easy as 
it was when she first went into the settlement. 
She has tried in vain to classify the poor and 
to assign the poverty of each class to a definite 
or single cause. This she has found impossi- 
ble. Undoubtedly the drink habit is the most 
prominent cause of want. But the lack of 
work is another almost as prominent. There 
are causes which may be described as hered- 
itary and other causes whose nature is com- 
plicated and which defy analysis, but which 
invariably are followed by poverty and dis- 
couragement. It is difficult, taerefore, to 
gather all the data required for the solution 
of the problem of poverty. This much is 
clear. Efforts to remove it or to alleviate it 
must be personal and should be Christian. 
Nothing permanent can be accomplished un- 
less there be real sympathy bet ween the giver 
and the receiver. Often advice and encour- 
agement are all that are needed. But these 
must come from those who understand the 
poor and are in hearty sympathy with them. 
As the result of five years’ work, Miss Mc- 
Dowell thinks the community has come to 
self-consciousness and that its members are 
more anxious than formerly to help themselves 
and thus preserve their independence. For 
the residents in the settlement the results have 
been of incalculable value. ® 


The Dispensation of Charity 

On this topic the address of Mr. Ernest 
Bicknell, secretary of the Bureau of Char- 
ities, at the same meeting was strikingly ap- 
propriate. It was encouraging in its ability 
to report thet 418 societies, schools, churches 
and other organizations in the city are now 
working through the bureau and are using 
the information the bareau is able to supply 
in the distribution of their benevolence. Its 
aim is to ascertain needs rather than meet 
them, although pressing cases are relieved at 
once. It believes in the contact of the giver 
and the receiver, and hence seeks as far as 
possible to interest individuals in certain 
families or in certain districts of the city. 
Mr. Bicknell thinks that the amount of pov- 
erty in Chicago is decreasing, while the 
amount of benevolence is increasing. There 
is no lack of gifts on the part of the well to-do 
when cases of suffering are brought to their 
notice. 
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The Utah Gospel Mission 

This mission, organiz3d by Rev. J. D. Nut- 
ting, with headquarters in Cleveland, O., seeks 
to reach the Mormon masses with a literature 
which may open their minds to the errors of 
the doctrines they have been taught. Mr. 
Natting was a pastor in Salt Lake City sey. 
eral years and is well acquainted with the 
various phases of the Mormon problem. He 
believes in schools and churches, but is confi- 
dent that something supplemental is de. 
manded. He proposes to send gospel wag- 
ons, well furnished with suitable literature, 
through the country, to be followed by evan- 
gelists who shall gather the harvests which 
have ripened from the seed sown by those 
who have had the gospel wagons in charge. 
The expense of the entire movement is slight, 
ani it is hoped and believed that churches 
and individuals wili respond to the appeals 
of Mr. Nutting when the character of his 
work is fully understood. 


The Illinois State Reformatory 

This institution, at Pontiac, is doing a work 
for boys whose value is not likely to be over- 
estimated. It now has 1348 inmates. Rev. B. 
F. Boller, for several years pastor of the Tab- 
ernacle Church, Chicago, is chaplain and su- 
perintendent of schools. The aim is to make 
good citizens out of those who have yielded 
to the temptations of bad society. Instead of 
sentencing them to prison, they are sent to Pon- 
tiac and surrounded with the best possible 
influences. Mr. Boller is happy and success- 
fulin his work. He regards it as more usefui 
than a parish, and is encouraged by the reli- 
gious interest which the boysmanifest. More 
than a year ago he organized a Y. M. C. A. in 
the institution which now has a membership 
of above 600. He has also an anti-cigarette 
and tobacco league of 991 members. There 
have been many conversions. The testimo- 
nies given are manly and cheering. Those 
who go out from these associations to take up 
their duties in the world from which they 
have been temporarily barrished do so with 
firm principles and with habits which enable 
them to resist temptation and live after the 
standards of the gospel. Several of the con- 
verts are proposing to study for the ministry. 
Others enter some phase of Christian work in 
connection with the Y. M.C. A. 


The Drainage Canal 

At an expense of more than $32,000,000 Chi- 
cago has nearly completed the canal through 
which her sewage is to be carried into the 
Mississippi River. It was hoped that the 
water might be turned in Dec. 1, but the de- 
mands of the canal commissioners who are 
considering the rights of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal are so great as seriously to 
perplex the drainage trustees and to delay 
indefinitely the use of the drainage canal. 
The disagreements will probably be carried 
into the courts. In addition there are reports 
that Congress will be asked to forbid the open- 
ing of the canal lest it pollute the water sup- 
ply of St. Louis and lower the level of the 
lake. It looks as if it would be along time 
before Chicago will be able to secure aD 
abundant supply of pure water. Yet she has 
no wish to secure this at the expense of her 
neighbors. 


Chicago, Dec. 10. FRANKLIN. 





When is a collection to be taken? There is 
only one time in the Bible. You have made 
divers little clocks and you carry about with 
you little watches and you have split God’s 
eternity into morning and evening, and day 
and night, and five o’clock and twelve o’clock, 
but when the Lord wants to offer a great of- 
fering to the race he always has one time. 
He abolishes all the clocks and says, ‘“‘ Now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion.”” And now is the watchword of all true 
Christian service.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 
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_ Symbolism in 


Puritanism is not Vandalism. There 
is no divorce between Calvinism and art. 
The Puritan is not a hater, but a lover, of 
beauty. He does but subordinate minor 


graces to the supreme truth. He cares 


more for reality than for the symbol. In 
him the esthetic sense must remain qui- 
escent while waiting on Jehovah. Believ- 
ing that God is spirit, he must first wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. Hence, 
in church architecture his idea is not 
either wholly to gratify taste or posi- 
tively to offend it. 

The wise builders of Congregational 
churches today will not let their archi- 
tects mislead them into extravagance— 
either pecuniary or decorative. The xs- 
thetic may be made an end in itself, but 
it ought to be only a means. Indeed, it 
is quite possible to mistake the elevation 
of the emotions excited by stained glass, 
carving and painting for that glorious up- 
lift of the soul which is produced only by 
the apprehension of spiritual realities. 
Such error we must ever seek to avoid. 

It is sadly easy to go in the other direc- 
tion and build meeting houses that look, 
with unnecessary ostentation, like public 
halls or fashionable saloons. Some build- 
ing committees seem to subordinate 
everything to acoustics or kitchen re- 
quirements. Yet, apart from the ques- 
tion of worship, the beautiful has educa- 
tive value. There is a strongly growing 
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the Modern Puritan Meeting House 


By Rev. William Elliot Griffis, D. D. 


enant, or children at anniversary gather- 
ings and all other processions or special 
groups of joyous worshipers should 
enter. Above this door should be carved 
orange blossoms or Scriptural flowers rich 
in holy association, or the happy emblems 
so numerous in the Song of Songs, with 
the text, ‘‘His banner over me was love.”’ 
Another should be the Forefathers’ Door, 
over the top of which should be inscribed, 
‘‘We are pilgrims and strangers, as all 
our fathers were,” or ‘The Lord our God 
be with us, as he was with our fathers.” 

As it is “the glory of God to conceal a 
thing ’”’ (even as the Master also taught in 
parables, so that those who would see might 
see more, and those who would not, need 
not) so there should be what would edu- 
cate rather than impress all at once or 
glare by intrusion. In nooks and corners, 
on capitals and corbels, on the imposts of 
the arch or on voussoirs I should—honor- 
ing the workman and his craft, the earth 
and its fruitage, the providence of God 
and his good gifts in man and in nature 
—make remembrance as offerings of per- 
manent praise toGod. At points more or 
less hidden I should carve the name or at 
least the monogram of the master mason, 
carpenter, decorator, with exact or con- 
ventional representations in groupings of 
the actual tools used in the construction 
of the edifice. In the more lighted or 
public portions I should—remembering 


protest against the idea of a church edi- how Jesus made the Palestine lily a sym- 


fice as consisting ‘‘mainly of huge audi- 
torium, with a platform and a more or 
less dramatic performer and a congrega- 
tional parlor and a parish kitchen.” The 
feeling grows that neither the Roman 
Catholics, who overload worship with 
material symbolism, nor the Episcopal 
Christians, with their conservative rever- 
ence, ought to monopolize all the beauty 
in church architecture. 

Further to illustrate briefly and practi- 
cally our plea that beauty and the symbol 
may help and not hinder communion with 
God, let us in imagination construct a 
church edifice. With much money in 
hand I should make a house of worship 
which, without ostentation of color or 
lavishness in ornament, would reward 
the patient study of years, beside con- 
stantly feeding the sensibilities unto de- 
votion. With but a little money to spare, 
I should concentrate effectively such sym- 
bolism as should invite, encourage and 
strengthen faith. I should avoid the 
aureole, the nimbus, wings unnaturally 
attached to the human form and all such 
unscriptural things of pagan origin, but 
should carve on the doorposts sweet 
Scripture passages expressive of invita- 
tion, gratitude and consecration. 

Besides plenty of windows for light and 
ventilation, I should have several doors. 
The main one; named for the congrega- 
tion, should have carved over one or more 
arches or on the capitals of the columns 
the loeal fruits, grains or other products 
of the earth, or the symbolism of the four 
seasons, with which it would be easy to 
associate appropriate words from Holy 
Writ. For a smaller entrance I should 
have a Bride’s Door, into which the 
maiden on her way to the marriage cov- 


bol of God’s glory and handiwork—have 
represented the local wild flowers, garden 
blooms or fruits of the tree or even the 
birds of the air. How appropriate would 
the trailing arbutus or mayflower be in 
all Congregational meeting houses! 

I should have no shams, no painted cur- 
tains on walls, as little stucco, “staff,” 
paint and varnish as possible, and little 
or nothing tacked or nailed on. I should 
prefer everything honest, open and genu- 
ine, with no imitations, and the stone, 
wood, iron and plaster showing just 
what they are. Instead of concealing 
features of necessity, I should have 
them confessed and decorated. For ex- 
ample, instead of hiding, I should carry 
up the gas pipes openly, on the outside of 
the wall, securing them by ornamental 
clasps. If large nails, boltheads, wash- 
ers and other iron work were used, I 
should have them treated ornamentally. 
As “in secret” the Master “ taught noth- 
ing,” so, whatever structurally belongs 
to the house of worship may be left open 
to view. In all this I am remembering 
the modest purse, as well as propriety, 
morals and the glory of God. 

Every old Christian society, whether in 
an edifice that is modern or ancient, 
ought to carry out the spirit so often in- 
culcéted in the books of Moses, Joshua 
and David. The graven stone, or, bet- 
ter, the bronze tablet ought to be in the 
niche, or on the wall, in honor of the 
fathers, educating the children to appre- 
ciate their ancestors and divine Provi- 
dence in manifested history. The de- 
ceased ministers ought not to have all 
the monumental lore to themselves. 
Many congregations err in covering the 
walls of the meeting house with funereal 


tablets and graveyard emblems, which 
are too often fulsomely flattering to the 
departed. 

If we study carefully the iconoclastic 

movements in Protestant Europe we 
shall see that the image-breakers’ protest 
was not only against idols but against 
making the house of God a sort of pagan 
Walhalla of dignitaries, of church and 
state, who in real life were too often 
wicked and oppressive. When church 
walls within become depositories of obit- 
uary notices and without the advertising 
spaces for undertaker’s signs, we read 
therein rather the stupidity of human na- 
ture than any consuming love of beauty, 
whether sensuous or spiritual. Let our 
walls be made salvation and our gates 
praise; but, instead of honoring only the 
clerical leader, let the memorial, chaste . 
and guarded both in symbol and language, 
first glorify ‘‘the Lord of Hosts, from 
whom all glories are,”’ and then recall the 
fathers and mothers, and not the leaders 
only, eminent though they be. With such 
tablets or inscriptions a right use of na- 
tional, State or city emblems, such as 
flags, arms, seals and other epitomes of 
history and aspiration, are surely appro- 
priate. Puritans have ever been strenu- 
ous for civic righteousness. 
* To make expression in symbol of the 
great fundamental affections, filial or 
parental, of friendship, of patriotism, of 
Christian sympathy and love, one need 
not go outside of that great realm sug- 
gested, not only by prophet and poet of 
the Old Testament, but even by Christ 
himself. The eagle hovering over her 
young, the hen gathering her chickens 
under her wing, the migrating bird pi- 
loted by the Almighty, the superb ani- 
mal symbolism of Proverbs and Job fur- 
nish ready material, plastic to the touch 
of the wise artist and suggestive to the 
imagination of the Christian. 

It is a‘pleasure to see how some of our 
churches have shown their love of beauty 
without departing too widely from the 
principles of the fathers, dealing intelli- 
gently with the difficult subject of the 
beautiful in worship and not confound- 
ing w3thetic enjoyment with religious 
affection. Among the first of the Con- 
gregational churches in Boston to do this 
was Shawmut in 1863. The grandly 
treated roof; the beautiful windows, 
copied, in their variegated upper portions, 
from a military monastery in northern 
France; the great south wheel window, 
holding in its center the striking mediz- 
val trigram of the Trinity; the north rose 
window, representing the passion of 
Christ and the emblems of the crucifixion, 
above which, painted on the wall, is the 
sign and motto in the vision of Constan- 
tine—all are worthy of study. When 
one thinks of its magnificent auditorium, 
unexcelled in Boston, of the bright and 
cheerful Sunday school and reception hall 
on ground level, with four commodious 
Bible class and committee rooms, we 
have demonstration that love of beauty 
means no necessary loss in the sphere of 
worship or social activities. 

Two other edifices in the old capital of 
Congregationalism in the United States 
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—the Harvard Church at Brookline and 
the New Old South in Boston—followed 
and surpassed Shawmut. These are ex- 
pressions of the fresher spirit in the mod- 
ern life of those who love and hold to 
Puritan principles. I confess to week- 
day hours of delight while studying, and 
to many sweet moments of Sabbath joy 
while preaching in the pulpits of these 
church edifices, not only in the “storied 
windows richly dight,’’ but in the carven 
stones. These together, color and chisel 
work, representing Scripture passage, 
parable, incident and emblem, gratefully 
record the goodness of God. 

Time and space would fail to tell of the 
splendors of the First Church of Detroit, 
where Italian and Byzantine ideas have 
helped to make a glorious temple, where 
preaching is none the less effective and 
worship is none the less sincere because 
ore and rock, the wood of the forest and 
the hues of gems and the sea and sky 
have been made tributary and, we may 
add, subordinate to the worship of one 
God in Christ Jesus. Further, who that 
has seen will forget the three historic 
precious stones, from Scrooby, Delfshaven 
and Plymouth, fitly set in the facade of 
the New England Church in Chicago? 
Who does not delight in the fair colors, 
the sheathed light, the glorious ministry 
of teaching in the stained glass windows 
of the Bethels at Worcester, Springfield 
and Ithaca, as well as in Mount Vernon 
or in the Walnut Avenue or Central 
Church edifices in Boston ? 

Whether the glory of the Redeemer, the 
history of the resurrection, the sacred 
and tender symbolism of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, the cartoons of Revelation, 
the sacred mystery of the eucharist or 
the homely and heavenly teachings of the 
parables, we rejoice in them all, seeing 
little ground for believing that John Rob- 
inson or any of the other grand Pilgrim 
and Puritan Johns would rebuke us. We 
doubt not that were they living on earth 
today, in our time of plenty and comfort, 
when, unlike the first beginners at Plym- 
outh, we “eat bread without scarceness,’”’ 
nor “lack any good thing” from ‘the 
overflowing fountain of all good,’ they 
would rejoice with us. 





The First Minister of New 
England 


FRANCIS HIGGINSON OF SALEM 
BY REV. JOHN W. BUCKHAM 
What golden gaine made Higginson remove 

From fertile soyle to wildernesse of rocks ? 
’Twas Christ’s rich pearle stir’d up the toil to love, 

For him to feede in wildernesse his flocks. 

First Teacher he here, Sheepe and Lambs together; 

First crown’d shall he be, in the Heavens, of all 
Christ’s Pastors here, but yet Christ’s folk had 

rather 

Him here retain; blest he whom Christ hath 

call’d. 
—Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence (1654). 

As the Plymouth ehurch was served by 
its ruling elder, William Brewster, for 
the first eight years of its history, the 
title first minister of New England 
clearly belongs to Francis Higginson, or- 
dained at Salem, July 20, 1629. 

It is true that Samuel Skelton was or- 
dained as pastor of this church at the 
same time that Higginson was ordained 
its teacher, but it is evident that the lead- 
ing place and influence belonged to Hig- 
ginson. Not only is his a priority of 
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time in the ministry of New England, 
but this frail, short-lived pioneer gave 
eharacter and shape to the whole subse 
quent ecclesiastical life of New England 
and the nation. 

This appears principally in the attitude 
which he, together with Skelton, took 
toward the Church of England, the va- 
lidity of holy orders and the perogatives 
of the individual church in connection 
with the formation of the Salem church. 
More than upon any other one man it 
devolved upon Higginson to determine 
what should be the nature and extent 
of the separation of the New England 
churches from the motherchurch. Wisely, 
boldly, far-sightedly, without losing his 
love and respect for the mother church, 
yet with a deep insight into the true 
principles of church government and the 
meaning of this new movement in church 
life, he threw the preponderating weight 
of his advice and influence in favor of an 
independent church and an independent 
ministry. Without denying the validity 
of his ordination by the Church of Eng- 
land, he, together with Skelton, advised 
and submitted to re-ordination over the 
newly formed Salem church. The effect 
of this step not only upon the religious 
but upon the political life of America 
was deep and lasting. Well may we 
honor the courage and sagacity of that 
little Salem company of believers, and 
especially of their leaders, John Endicott 
and Francis Higginson. R 

Equally sagacious and significant was 
the next step of the Salem church in 
inviting the fellowship of the sister 
church of Plymouth, upon the occasion of 
the completion of its organization, Aug. 
6. In this establishment of the principle 
of church fellowship Higginson must 
also have had a leading part. 

But greater still is the honor which be- 
longs to Francis Higginson as the author 
of the first covenant of the church of 
Salem, a document whose breadth and 
charity of spirit prove him to have been 
the first apostle of a free and vital Chris- 
tianity on these shores. Would that this 
spirit might have been more dominant 
throughout the history of the churches of 
Massachusetts! That covenant, begin- 
ning, “‘We covenant with our Lord and 
one with another, and we do bind ourselves 
in the presence of God to walk together 
in all his ways, according as he is pleased 
to reveal himself unto us in his blessed 
word of truth,” is, as Upham has well 
said, “written in a style of touching sim- 
plicity which has seldom been equaled, 
and contains sentiments which are felt 
to be eloquent by every amiable and pi- 
ous heart, and should form the bond to 
unite the whole church on earth, as they 
will unite the church of the redeemed in 
heaven.” 

The life of Francis Higginson by his 
distinguished descendant, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson,* is full of interest, one 
may almost say of fascination. In it 
may be traced the motives which led this 
graduate of Cambridge University, this 
beloved and successful minister of Leices- 
ter, “dissatisfied with the ceremonies 
which had crept into the worship of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’”’ to leave his pleasant 
home and throw in his fortunes with 
those who were going “to practice the 





*Makers of America Series. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
New York. 
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positive part of church reformation, and 
propagate the gospel in America.” 

It is affecting to read his parting words 
to his friends, full of courage and affec. 
tion, “concluding with an affectionate 
prayer for the king, the church, the state, 
and peculiarly for Leicester,” and his 
farewell from shipboard; ‘ Farewel dear 
England! farewel the church of God in 
England and all the Christian friends 
there!’’ It is interesting to read his 
own journal of the long, but, according 
to his statement, “pleasurable and profit- 
able voyage.” ‘‘For we received,” he 
says, “instruction and delight in behould- 
ing the wonders of the Lord in the deepe 
waters, and sometimes seeing the sea 
round us appearing with a terrible coun- 
tenance, and as it were full of high hills 
and deepe valleys; and sometimes it ap- 
peared as a most plain and even meadow. 
And ever and anon we saw diverse kynds 
of fishes sporting in the great waters, 
great grampuses and huge whales going 
by companies and puffing up water 
streames.”’ 

His heart having been already given to 
New England before ever setting eyes 
upon this fair but rugged land, Higginson 
found in it all that could be desired. He 
wrote a most hopeful and inviting ac- 
count of the country called New Eng- 
land’s Plantation, which was published’ 
in England, in which he described in turn 
its earth, waters and air in suck pictur- 
esque and glowing language as to make it 
seem a very paradise. ‘“‘A sup of New 
England’s aire,” he declared, “is better 
than a whole draught of Old England’s 
ale.” He admits, however, that in sum- 
mer “we are troubled much with little 
flyes called musketoes ’”’ and that in win- 
ter there are “sharp biting frosts, some- 
thing more sharp than in Old England.” 

This attractive and enthusiastic picture 
of New England is characteristic of . 
Francis Higginson. He was an optimist; 
not a blind optimist, for he foresaw and 
predicted the evils which were to come 
upon Old England, but an optimist con- 
cerning the new world, full of courage 
and hope for the future. Even though 
he soon after succumbed to the rigors of 
that climate which he had so extolled he 
died with these hopeful words upon his 
lips, ‘‘that. though the Lord called him 
away, he was perswaded God would raise 
up others, to carry on the work that was 
begun, and that there would yet be many 
churches of the Lord Jesus Christ in this 
wilderness.”” His work was brief, but he 
stamped himself indelibly upon New 
England, and his brave and gentle spirit 
has perpetuated its influence here for all 
time. 

This was no cold-blooded, joyless, love- 
less, stern, prosaic Puritan. Far from it. 
Here was a man, of “a charming voice,” 
“cultivated,” “courteous and obliging in 
manners,” interested in the beautiful and 
the useful, a lover of nature, a man of 
mental breadth and sympathy, humble, 
hopeful, full of faith. Those wno would 
represent the Paritan minister as bigoted, 
narrow and unlovable must turn else- 
where than to the father of the ministry 
of New England. For he presents an ex- 
ample of quite another sort. And the 
many churches of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, as he predicted, have sprung up in 
the wilderness, owe respect and honor to 
Francis Higginson. 
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The anniversary of the fatal autumnal 
solstice when the Chinese emperor was 
suddenly cut short in his promising career 
of reform and reduced to a condition of 
practical nullity leads one to note several 
significant processes which have been 
going forward during the whole of this 
time, and which, taken together, have an 
important bearing upon the future history 
of China, not to say of Europe. Of these 
events the principal one is the steady 
“glacial” advance of the Russian empire. 
Seated with “her back to the Arctic circle 
and her face toward the sun and the sea,” 
this Power has made tremendous strides 
since the close of the Japanese-Chinese 
war, but little more than four years ago. 
Whatever may be true of the statesmen 
of other nations, those of Russia know 
exactly what they want, and, what is quite 
as remarkable, ‘‘they say this shall be and 
it is, for ere they act they think.” 

If there is any other Power of which 
this‘is true in its Oriental relations, that 
Power is most certainly not Great Britain. 
For the second circumstance which ar- 
rests our attention and excites to the ut- 
most our surprised curiosity is the appar- 
ent indifference of the British Foreign 
Office to what has taken place in China 
and to what is certain to take place in the 
immediate future unless some far more 
effectual buffer is interposed than has 
yet been proposed, not to say adopted. It 
is generally rare to find British subjects 
abroad united in recommending a foreign 
policy to the home government. 

But during the past few years the 
British press in China, the Chambers of 
Commerce, the China Association and the 
leading and best-informed journals of 
England—especially those of London— 
have agreed in condemning the weakness 
of Lord Salisbury’s policy, if he has any 
policy, and the absolute necessity for an 
immediate change. These utterances of 
the merchants and the journalists have 
been powerfully re-enforced by those of 
able and absolutely disinterested men like 
Mr. Colquhoun and Sir Charles Beresford, 
each of whom has recently published an 
elaborate and unanswerable work upon 
China, one of them entitling his volume 
China in Transformation and the other 
The Break Up of China. ; 

Yet, so far as one is enabled to see, all 
these facts combined have not varied 
British policy by a hair’s breadth. With 
Manchuria absolutely and _ hopelessly 
gone, with Peking seriously threatened 
by a large Russian army at easy striking 
distance (unbalanced by a force of any 
other European Power), with the British 
“sphere of influence” entirely undefined 
and threatened by Russia on the north 
and northwest and by the French in 
Ssuchuan, with British railway and enor- 
mous mining interests imperiled at nu- 
merous points and no guarantees any- 
where in sight, the most unprejudiced 
and impartial observer is unable to forget 

the caustic phrase of Bismarck’s about a 
piece of lath “‘ painted to look like iron.” 
We should be only too happy to be wholly 
disappointed in our anticipations, but, 
like Thackeray, we “have no brains above 
our eyes.” 





A Year of Anti-Reform in 
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By Rev. Arthur H. Smith 


Turning from the foreign aspects of the 
Chinese to those relating to China itself, 
the most striking phenomenon has been 
the unexampled displacement of Chinese 
Officials by Manchus. To recapitulate 
the list of such substitutions would serve 
ne good purpose for American readers. 
Suffice it to say that the Foreign Office is 
nearly all Manchu in its working force (if 
it can be said to do any work or to have 
any force, being now simply ‘“‘a machine 
for registering the amount of pressure 
brought to bear uponit.”) The governor- 
general of Chihli is a Manchu, and so is 
the governor of Shantung, in which the 
Germans are domiciled. So is the com- 
mander-in-chief of all the military forces 
collected by the Empress Dowager about 
Peking. Inshort there are but two prom- 
inent Chinese statesmen left in office in 
the whole empire, Liu K’un-yi at the 
head of the twe provinces having their 
capital at Nanking, and Chang Chih- 
t’ung, the governor-general of Hupeh and 
Hunan. The former of these has been 
vigorously impeached and is at present 
assailed in a ferocious manner, his resig- 
nation already offered, and his place like- 
wise to be filled by a Manchu. 

Accompanying this upheaval in official 
ranks there appears to be a crisis in the 
ranks of the Manchus themselves. Of 
this too little is known by the public to 
render comment quite safe, but the proba- 
bility is that the Dowager Empress is 
afraid of the Afrite whom she has evoked 
from a visibly empty bottle, and is try- 
ing to play one set of Manchu interests 
against another, just as she has so long, 
done with foreign powers. Rumors of 
dynamite plots (authoritatively contra- 
dicted) have been circulating for a long 
time, but the only certain thing is that 
nothing is certain. The British minister 
has gone home to recruit his health, and 
if there is anything going.on in Peking it 
may safely be said that nobody knows 
what it is, why it is, nor what then. 

Meantime, it must not be forgotten 
that his Majesty Kuang Hsii (‘‘Continu- 
ation of Glory”—who might as well be 
styled discontinuation of any pretense to 
glory), has not been murdered nor sup- 
pressed, but is alive and reasonable, and 
said to bedevoting himself with assiduity 
to feeding pigeons. Why there is no new 
emperor proclaimed as was alleged to be 
planned nearly a year ago is one of the 
things for which we shall have to await 
the histories prepared exclusively for pos- 
terity. Yet despite his practical non-ex- 
istence his Majesty now and then puts 
out a decree in his own name! 

Another fact concomitant to all the 
preceding is the steady increase of anti- 
foreign feeling throughout China. A re- 
cent weekly issue of the leading journal 
of Shanghai contained letters from four 
different provinces, detailing more or less 
developed riots aimed at foreigners. The 
outbreaks in Fukien strongly resemble 
those of four years ago. toward the pre- 
vention of the repetition of which noth- 
ing was then done. It was by a close 
margin that a whole family of English 
missionaries were not recently murdered, 
as happened to many individuals then. 
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The new railways and mining conces. 
sions are likely to be worthless, unless 
there is some determined stand taken by 
foreign governments to protect their 
rights. Nodoubt some step will be taken 
but it is high time it were done. Semi- 
secret organizations having for their ob- 
ject the expulsion of the foreign devil 
blossom out with a celerity and a matu- 
rity peculiar to the powers of darkness. 
A mission station of the London Mission 
immediately contiguous to the one from 
which these lines are written is a speci- 
men. 

During last May, just after their re- 
turn from their annual meeting, the 
missionaries found themselves threat- 
ened by a lawless band of marauders, 
variously called “boxing society,” “great 
sword society,” etc. One of the church 
deacons was captured and held for ran- 
som. For about three weeks the men 
and women in this station (located in a 
mere village) lived in hourly uncertainty 
what might befall them. The local mag- 
istrate refused to arrest the head men, 
one of whom was a nephew of his wife, 
which gave a semi-official aspect to the 
whole case. By a telegram to Tientsin, 
by the dispatch of a deputy from Pao- 
ting-fu and by stringent orders ‘from 
above,” this case was at last satisfac- 
torily adjusted. But the settlement of 
one case has absolutely’ no influence 
elsewhere. 

Within a few days I received a letter 
from one of our trustworthy men saying 
that a similar society is now organized 
in a county adjoining the one in which 
we live with the declared purpose of ex- 
pelling first the Protestants and then the 
Roman Catholics. The official was about 
to issue a proclamation against these dis- 
turbers of the peace, but finding them 
exceedingly numerous he did not dare to 
do so! These sporadic outbreaks are yet 
connected by a common cause. Work- 
men on the German railway in Shantung, 
French in Yunnan, Americans in Hunan 
have all been attacked with move or less 
violence within a few weeks, and fresh 
disturbances are always lurking in un- 
quiet Ssuchuan. 

Amid this political and social unrest 
the missionary work goes forward with 
steady pace. An important educational 
conference has just been held in Shang- 
hai, attended by representatives of many 
leading institutions, mainly under the 
control and direction of American mis- 
sionaries. This is the triennial gathering 
of the China Educational Association, 
and it is prepared to recommend definite 
courses of study for use in Chinese 
schools and colleges established by the 
Chinese themselves throughout the em- 
pire. In addition to this a scheme of ex- 
amination for the country at large is to 
be prepared, and probably certificates of 
scholarship issued to protect the unso- 
phisticated Chinese from imposition. 
Good progress has been made in the diffi- 
cult and intricate matter of a common 
scientific terminology forall China. This 
organization is to the front in everything 
relating to the educational regeneration 
of the empire, and will be felt as an in- 
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Creasingly important factor in the epen- 
ing of a new century. Immediately fol- 
lowing this gathering was that of the 
Students’ Christian Convention, attended 
by forty-eight foreign delegates, forty- 
four of whom are professors in Chinese 
colleges, and by fifty four Chinese dele- 
gates, averaging twenty-five years of age, 
from twenty-four colleges in nine prov- 
inces, residents of five and twenty differ- 
ent cities. 

It is a significant circumstance that the 
helpful discussions and papers were all in 
the Mandarin dialect, although this is not 
spoken nor understood to any extent in 
Shanghai. Such gatherings do much for 
the intellectual life of the students, and 
far more for their spiritual life. They 
will certainly be influential in tending 
toward greater unity in the bewildering 
multiplicity of dialects now prevailing 
on the southeastern seaboard of the em- 
pire. 

The Imperial Postal System is at pres- 
ent invading rural districts which have 
always been “far from the madding 
crowd,” and ere long the service will be 
in actual operation. There is an electric 
tramway recently opened from the rail- 
way station outside entirely through the 
southern city of Peking to the gates of 
the northern or Manchu city, several 
miles in length. Legation Street in the 
Tartar city has been partly paved! In 
spite of herself China cannot help mov- 
ing a little with the rest of the world. 
She will yet move more. 





The Largeness of Dr. Lamson 


The late president of the American Board 
was recalled to mind not long ago at a service 
of commemoration in St. Johnsbury, where 
he spent so many happy years. Rev. E. T. 
Fairbanks, pastor of the South Church, made 
a characteristically felicitous address, from 
which we take these excerpts: 

With the large hand went a large 
heart. There was a sort of amplitude 
in his greeting. Hand, voice, eye, smil- 
ing face all joined to say, ‘‘ How do you 
do? I’mglad tosee you.” ... Hegreatly 
enjoyed meeting people. He was large- 
hearted enough to be brother to every 
man. I could not imagine him as un- 
friendly to anybody or as disliking any 
one, except for moral badness. He 
found something interesting in all sorts 
of men. He sawin every man possibili- 
ties of a divine life. He reverenced the 
remnant that remained of the lost image 
of God, and wanted to recover it. With 
large heart he entered into new relations, 
and before long they began to take on 
something of the mellow richness of old 
ones. You all remember how quickly he 
settled himself into every local interest 
here, as if he had been with us all the 
while. : 


A large man he was _ intellectually. 
There was ample room in his mind. By 
instinct and by training he took large 
views of things. His vision, to use a 
word often on his lips, was clairvoyant; 
he saw with real sight the far end and 
the many sides of things. The first ser- 
mon that I heard from him—it was in 
my own pulpit and on the theme Saved 
by Hope—presented the thought of life 
viewed from the other world. That was 
the large view, and it was characteristic 
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of his way of looking at things—in the 
light of eternity, through the eyes of 
God. That got him true estimates, large 
measurings, real values. He kept con- 
tinuous fellowship also with large minds 
that have done the world’s best thinking. 
I was always glad if I had to wait a while 
in his study, for it gave a bit of mental 
expansion just to be among those book- 
shelves loaded with treasures, new and 
old, from all fields of thought and learn- 
ing. I did not wonder that his public 
ministrations took an ample range and 
were rich with various spoils. What one 
of you ever heard from him an interpre- 
tation of truth that was not broad and 
well balanced. In plan and application 
his sermons traversed all points of the 
compass. That sermon at the National 
Council was continental; the Risen View 
of the Rising Life was a view from the 
hights of immortality. His breadth of 
view fitted him for leadership. He could 
see the other side of things and appreci- 
ate the position of the man on the oppo- 
site side. 


Consider how large he was spiritually. 
His soul was enlarged toward God. Above, 
before, around, within was the living 
God. He had the worshipful spirit and 
did much to lead us in the reality and 
expression of true worship. It was a 
lifting and enlarging influence. We saw 
in him one who reverenced God and 
scrupulously cherished sacred things. 
His intellectual activity was dominated 
by a reverential spirit. With his keen 
appreciation of liberal learning and cul- 
ture he was one who, I am sure, would 
be saying, 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 

It must be the filial, docile spirit, rev- 
erent toward God, that would add its 
true vibration to the harmonies of mind 
end thought. How often he spoke of life 
as being ‘“‘divinized’’—his way of ex- 
pressing at a stroke the living activities 
of God in the spirit, mind and body of 
man. 





Is Dr. Forsyth Right 


BY REV. W. L. TENNEY, NORTH ADAMS, 
MASS. 

It is said of Jesus that when he completed 
the Sermon on the Mount the people mar- 
veled, for he spoke as one having authority 
and not asthe scribes. The remarkable fact 
in connection with this judgment of the peo- 
ple is that the scribes, even in their mean, 
commonplace utterances were ever wont to 
claim authority from either the oral or the 
written law. Jesus, on the other hand, when 
questioned concerning his authority declines 
to give an answer. If his authority was an 
external one, he certainly never made any 
reference to it. ‘‘He spake as one having 
authority,” as one who was an authority. 
Does this mean that at the present day we 
are to regard Jesus as an external fact in the 
same light in which the scribe regarded the 
law which was fulfilled in him? Shall the 
Christian of today base his faith upon a 
power outside himself, or is it given him to 
find the reasons for the authority of his reli- 
gion ever within him, as did his Master? In 
the last resort our supreme authority cannot 
be separated from ourselves. Jesus could 
never be alienated from the source of his 
power, for that source, like the kingdom, was 
ever within him. 
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To be a Christian is to be ever in a rational 
way, independent. The Christian to be sat. 
isfied must be able to find a reason in big 
naked soul for living the life and cherishing 
the faith he does. In the day of perfect 
judgment he can carry no pocket Testament 
nor refer to its markings, however copious: 
he can find but little comfort in the sheltering 
arms of his church in the city wherein is no 
temple. The fashion of the earth, the cus- 
toms of his fathers must pass away. He can- 
not say with Tomlinson: | 
O, I have a friend on earth that was my priest ana 

guide, 
And well would he answer all for me if he were by 
my side. 

We must seek a reason which we may give 
to ourselves for the faith that is within us. 
We have been too much concerned with the 
reasons which we should give to others. Jus- 
tin Martyr addressed his apology to the 
mighty emperor at Rome. He accomplishes 
more today, however, who addresses his argu- 
ment to the mightier monarch who is seated 
upon the throne of self-hood. Of Dr. For. 
syth’s wonderful address at the Internationa) 
Council declaring Jesus on his atoning cross 
our one authority, a Boston preacher said, en- 
thusiastically: ‘‘ There is our answer to Bos- 
ton Unitarianism! ”’ 

Yet Boston Unitarianism can never be an- 
swered until we find in our own heart the 
reason for the acceptance of Jesus as the final 
authority. We are brought face to face with 
the historic Christ whom the Bible reveals, 
and the Bible becomes to us the Book of 
books, as it shows us the shadow Christ, the 
incarnate Christ, the triumphant Christ. 
The loving, suffering heart of God is laid bare 
in Jesus. The cross points to an atonement 
which is eternal. The Christian’s relation- 
ship to God, the love, the service, the sympa- 
thy, the sacrifice which he owes his fellow- 
men are given a persuasive eloquence in Jesus 
which are denied to any human words. 

Is then Jesus, with that cross which over- 
shadowed all his human life and the eternity 
of God, the Christian’s one final authority * 
No, and yes! Jesus and‘his cross as an au- 
thority outside the life of the Christian may 
be simply an authority to satisfy the scribes. 
There is no magical power in the name of 
Jesus or of his cross any more than there is 
in the sacramental elements. But there isa 
moral power in the atoning Christ which ab- 
solutely satisfies the soul of the believer. The 
Spirit of God bears witness with his spirit 
that he with Jesus is a son of God. The 
Spirit of God commands him through his con- 
science to make the Christ his inner rule of 
life, his personal Saviour, his friend. When 
by turning from sin he makes the crucified 
Christ the Christ who lives and rules in his 
life, then and then only has he found an avu- 
thority which will ever hold. ‘“* What he 
must be, what he must do,” as Emerson says, 
Christ reveals, and his heart when he is hon- 
est cannot but yield. In this inner obedience 
the saints of the past, whatever their outward 
authority, found the source of their heroic 
faith. In inner obedience to the Christ is 
granted the confirmation of the divine Spirit. 
Through the Bible, through the church, 
through reason, the Christ may be brought to 
man, yet he is ill at ease and wretched indeed 
if the power of God within him does not take 
the Christ and make him one with him. 

The Christianity which is to conquer in this 
world today is not to conquer by its appeal to 
even the sacred emblem of the cress shown in 
miraculous manner-in the heavens; it is to 
conquer as the Christ, by man’s own con- 
science and the inworking of the divine Spirit,. 
is made the transforming power in his life. 





The limited capacity of the eyes, mind and 
heart of man make skipping one of the neces- 
sities of nineteenth century life. Happy is 
he who knows how to pass things by without 
seeing them.— Boston Transcript. 
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_ THE HOME 
The Puritans’ Christmas 


Their only thought religion, 
What Christmas joys had they, 

The stern, stanch Pilgrim Fathers who 
Knew naught of holiday? 


A log church in the clearing 
’Mid solitudes of snow, 

The wild beast and the wilderness, 
And lurking Indian foe. 


“No time had they for pleasure, 
Whom God had put to school ; 
A sermon was their Christmas cheer, 
A psalm their only Yule. 


They deemed it joy sufficient— 
Nor would Christ take it ill— 

That service to himself and God 
Employed their spirits still. 


And so through faith and prayer 
Their powers were renewed, 

And souls made strong to shape a world 
And tame a solitude. 


A type of revolution, 
Wrought from an iron plan, 

In the largest mold of liberty 
God cast the Puritan. 


A better land they founded, 
That Freedom had for bride, 
The shackles of old despotism 
Struck from her limbs and side. 


With faith within to guide them, 
And courage to perform, 

A nation from a wilderness 
They hewed with their strong arm. 


For liberty to worship, 
And right to do and dare, 

They faced the savage and the storm 
With voices raised in prayer. 


For God it was who summoned, 
And God it was who led, 

And God would not forsake the love 
That must be clothed and fed. 


Great need had they of courage, 
Great need of faith had they, 

And lacking these—how otherwise 
For us had been this day! 


—Madison Cawein, in Myth and Romance. 





We wish every lonely and 

oo homeless one could have 
heard a sermon preached 

by a Boston pastor, the Sunday after 
Thanksgiving, on the text, “‘ Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling place in all gener- 
ations.” After speaking of the broken 
home circles, the bitter-sweetness to many 
of our great home festival, the preacher 
went on to emphasize the power of the 
home—how its influence works on the 
boy away at school or the man at busi- 
ness, protecting him in temptation, sym- 
pathizing in all difficulties, furnishing a 
constant incentive to do and be his best 
because the home expects it of him. 
What constitutes the real home.liness of 
home? Is it not the love and intimate 
knowledge and confidence? Then we 
can understand how God is the Home of 
our spirits. All that is best worth hav- 
ing in human homes we have in him— 
and more—for one who has found in the 
Lord his dwelling place need have no fear 
of absence or change or loss. We need 
not go and return. We may be always at 
home in the divine Father. And we have 
but to claim our birthright to his interest 
and sympathy and fellowship. Individ- 
ually we are dear to him, and his intimate 
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knowledge of and faith in each of us are 
greater than any human parent knows. 
Of this Eternal Dwelling Place Christ 
called himself the Door. It is through 
him we enter in, and there is no lonely or 
homeless soul who may not say, as he did, 
“Tam alone, yet I am not alone, for the 
Father is with me.” 


We are more or less fa- 
miliar with the efforts to 
teach children civic responsibility through 
the George Junior Republic, the Chil- 
dren’s Street Cleaning League and the 
Children’s Library League (which was 
described in our last issue). Now we are 
told, in an exceedingly interesting illus- 
trated article in The Review of Reviews, 
of anew movement along this line, known 
as the “School City.’”’ It was originated 
by Wilson L. Gill and has been success- 
fully tried in Chicago, Philadelphia, Mil- 
waukee, Omaha, and many other cities. 
The plan is an adaptation of the ideas of 
the George Junior Republic to the public 
school. A school organizes itself on self- 
governing principles, taking as a model 
the organization of the local city or town. 
The pupils elect their mayor, common 
council or board of aldermen, magistrates, 
police board, etc. The scheme has the 
fascination of a play for the children and 
appeals to their love of imitation and 
‘“‘make-believe,” yet it is not a mock gov- 
ernment. The officers have a real part to 
perform in ordering of the school, for they 
make and enforce real rules, arrest and 
punish real offenders. Under the super- 
vision of principal or teacher, it is the 
disciplinary force of the school and the 
authorities testify to the improvement of 
conduct in schools where it is in effect. 
But the most important and far-reaching 
mission of the school city is the training 
in the duties of citizenship which it pro- 
vides. Asa vital and practical method of 
teaching civics it deserves a wide trial. 


The School City 





The Art of Choosing Gifts 


BY PRINCIPAL C, F, P. BANCROFT 

To choose presents well is a great art. 
It is easier to manage charities; they call 
for judgment and conscience, but make 
less appeal to taste and sentiment. Or- 
ganized missions, the Red Cross Society, 
a family in distress raise only one ques- 
tion, ‘How much can I afford to give?”’ 
But a complimentary gift is full of prob- 
lems. 

Like every other fine art, selecting pres- 
ents requires practice, and early practice 
is the best. Itis a talent that can be cul- 
tivated. If you do not have it ina high 
degree at first, do not despair. As in 
literature, the best method is to “study 
the models.” One such model I[ have in 
mind—a gracious wife and mother, a 
thoughtful, busy neighbor, enjoying a 
large family connection and an acquaint- 
ance over all the world, sharing a modest 
income which answers precisely to Agur’s 
prayer, but her numerous gifts are always 
so timely and suitable, so plainly the 
choice of intelligence, sympathy and per- 
sonal affection that the glad recipient 
exclaims, “‘It is just what I wanted,” in 
tones of mingled admiration and pleasure. 

It is not always necessary to make a 
gift, however special the occasion may 
be. It is better to omit it than to violate 
the canons of sincerity, naturalness and 
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fitness. Expected presents are not so dear 
as the surprises of generosity. Givers 
and receivers ought not to fall into a 
routine, an annual exchange, formal and 
possibly heartless, certainly joyless. * 

The value of a personal gift is not in its 
expense, but in its meaning. A visiting 
card with a penciled salutation, a brief 
note, a bunch of violets, often convey 
more pleasure than would a music box 
listed at a hundred dollars, ora Gladstone 
bag with solid silver mounts. Happily the 
tendency is toward simplicity. The re- 
membrance, the affection, the sympathy, 
the congratulations, the good wishes— 
these are what friendship delights to give 
and to receive. Such high offices require 
a noble but not an ostentatious sign and 
seal, 

Gifts of money are not to be put aside 
as a last resort, a confession of perplexity 
or poverty of invention. Not infre- 
quently a gift of money is the best thing 
possible. ‘Money answereth all things.” 
It may be a more delicate thing to give 
it, the circumstances permitting or re- 
quiring it may be more unusual, but beau- 
tiful coins, crisp bills, dainty checks may 
have an appropriateness which nothing 
else could equal. But burdensome con- 
ditions are to be avoided. A bridal pair 
worried fourteen years over the invest- 
ment of twenty dollars in ‘‘some article 
they might like.’”’ The thing they liked 
cost something less or something amore! 
More graceful it is to say, ‘“‘ Please use 
this small sum in any way which will 
add to your comfort or pleasure.” 

Do not hesitate about giving presents 
to well-to-do friends. They need this ex- 
pression of our love almost more than 
the poor. Wealth, station, intellectual 
superiority tend to isolate their possess- 
ors. Itis not strange that the Victorias, 
the Bismarcks, the Rockefellers acknowl- 
edge with their own hand the ingenuous 
approaches of children and others, who, 
in unaffected and unselfish ways, go 
straight to their hearts. 

A “combination” present is a great 
household devic®. There is always some- 
thing—an ornament, a piece of furniture, 
@ vacant wall panel, a coveted volume, a 
bit of tableware—often talked about, but 
put by from year to year. At last by 
united effort it is purchased and, though 
presented to one, is enjoyed by all. ‘“ Pa- 
pa’s present,” often a difficult gift, is one 
in which mother and children can thus 
combine. What a charming domestic 
picture is this of an American philan- 
thropist in his elegant surroundings 
sporting, with perfect delight on Christ- 
mas morning, a mighty signet ring, with 
a precious stone as big as the Kohinoor 
diamond, ‘“‘a ‘syndicate’ present, with 
much love from wife, children and grand- 
children,” but still bearing the tell-tale 
price mark—‘‘49 cents.” 

Gifts from the giver’s workshop are to 
be encouraged, especially in the case of 
children. An author can send his last 
book, an artist a sketch or drawing, a 
carpenter something from his own bench. 
I once knew a learned professor, tempo- 
rarily driven from intellectual effort, 
who took to worsteds and silks and could 
produce at any time an acceptable pres- 
ent from his own work-basket. Dainty 
pieces of needlework, the ingenious de- 
vices in a great variety of materials 
which little girls make so cleverly, the 
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fewer things which boys gather, raise or 
fashion—these are admirable presents. 

Leigh Hunt, I think it is, says a per- 
fect present must be useful, beautiful, 
unique and, if possible, costly. Useful, to 
be sure, and beautiful, but only in Rus- 
kin’s large sense of the two words. One 
of the best gifts ever made—it was from 
the wife of a college president—was a 
raisin seeder; the maid declared it beau- 
tiful! One of Piranesi’s etchings, se- 
vere, dramatic, vigorous, lighting up a 
whole apartment with distinction—a 
dutiful son sent it from Rome—is as 
useful as the raisin seeder is beautiful ! 
Uniqueness is too difficult; rareness even 
is not to be sought, but seized upon. 
“Costly’—an expensive present may 
defeat its purpose by awakening an ap- 
prehension that it cost more than the 
giver could afford. <A present must be 
well within the means of the giver. Cost 
is always a dangerous incident. Expen- 
sive presents, however, may sometimes 
be the only ones which propriety and 
affection will permit. 

Two Biblical scenes keep coming into 
my mind as I write—one a charity, one a 
gift. The first is the forlorn widow in 
the splendid court of the great temple, 
dropping with trembling fingers into the 
treasury out of her fasting and penury 
two tiny coins. I supposeshe did not see 
the Master’s approving look, or hear his 
approving word. The second was the 
costly alabaster box of precious spike- 
nard, unsealed by a great loveand poured 
upon the Saviour’s brow at a family 
feast. The perfume filled the house, and 
has filled the centuries. May the fra- 
grance of a similar spirit gather in every 
home, about every gift which in the days 
just before us shall quicken our love for 
one another and our Lord! 





Eliza Jane’s First Birthday 


BY MAY W. CLYMER 


Eliza Jane didn’t know what a birthday 
was until she went to Sunday school, and 
she didn’t go to Sunday school until she 
was nearly eight years old. It happened 
in this way. Eliza Jane lived up, O, 
ever so many flights of stairs, in a big 
tenement house. Of course there were 
many birthdays in the family, as there 
were many children, but no one ever 
thought of remembering them. It was 
all the father and mother could do to get 
enough to eat for the children, and even 
then they didn’t always have all they 
wanted. So you can see how it was that 
Eliza Jane knew nothing about birthdays 
until that never-to-be forgotten Sunday 
when she first went to Sunday school. 

A new family had moved into their 
house with one little girl about Eliza 
Jane’s age. It was this little girl who 
had invited and offered to take her to 
Sunday school. Her mother fixed her up 
with the best things the family could 
afford. She wore Sue’s hat because it 
was better than hers, and Polly Maria 
lent her a favorite ornament, a comb to 
hold back her shock of short brown hair. 
When she was dressed they all said she 
looked very fine, and she felt proud and 
happy as she walked along with her new 
friend. 

It had never occurred to Eliza Jane 
that there could be such beautiful things 
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in the world as she saw that Sunday— 
such a fine, soft carpet to walk on, such 
pretty pictures hung on the walls, and 
such cunning little chairs to sit on. 

After they had sung several hymns and 
the lesson was over, the teacher said, ‘‘ All 
those who have had a birthday this week, 
please stand up.” 

One little girl and one little boy stood 
up. The teacher motioned them to come 
forward. She placed two of the chairs, 
all trimmed with red, white and blue rib- 
bon, on the platform for them to sit on, 
and pinned a red, white and blue rosette 
oneach of them. Then the children all 
sang this little hymn: 

Grant, O Lord, we pray thee, 
To each little one, 
Many happy birthdays 
Till life’s work is done. 
Happy, happy birthdays 
May they ever be; 
That thou shalt guide and save us 
Is our prayer to thee. 

During the singing the teacher held out 
a little box and the birthday children 
dropped pennies into it, just as many as 
they were years old. This was to go for 
missions. Then each child was given a 
box of candy. 

It was a very pretty ceremony, but to 
wondering Eliza Jane it was a mystery as 
well. What was a birthday? She would 
certainly find out when she got home. 
The teacher handed her a slip of paper as 
she was going out, and told her to give it 
to her mother. When she reached home, 
she ran all the way upstairs, eager to find 
out what a birthday was and what the 
teacher had written on the paper. Her 
mother held the writing up to the window 
and read slowly: 

‘*Please write Eliza Jane’s full name, 
when she was born, and her address on 
this paper, and return it to me.” 

Of course the child knew when she was 
born—the eighteenth of December. That 
was easy enough. “But what’s a birth- 
day, ma,” she cried. ‘That's one,” said 
her mother, impatiently, “the eighteenth 
of December is your birthday. It’s a 
wonder ye hain’t never heard that before. 
The day any one is born is their birthday, 
and some people has a party and presents 
every year when the same day comes 
around.” 

Then Eliza Jane launched into a glow- 
ing account of the birthday ceremony, 
the ribboned chair, the dropping of the 
pennies, the birthday hymn and the box 
of candy, and when her mother explained 
to her why the teacher wanted to know 
the date of her birthday—that she, too, 
would probably sit in the little chair and 
receive a box of candy, she was speech- 
less with delight. 

After Eliza Jane went to bed that night 
she lay awake a long time thinking 
about it. But suddenly her heart gave a 
great thump, as it occurred to her that 
the birthday children always gave pen- 
nies. She would have to have eight, and 
where could she get them? For a mo- 
ment her disappointment was very severe, 
then she thought, “‘ Perhaps I can find a 
way to earn ’em. I'll try, anyhow.” So 
she fell asleep planning what she should 
do. 

The days and weeks passed, and at last 
came Eliza Jane’s birthday Sunday. She 
had run on errands, washed the dishes 
and tended the babies of various neigh- 
bors, and now, carefully tied in a corner 
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of her handkerchief, were her eight pen. 
nies. Her birthday had occurred on Fryi- 
day, so that this Sunday was the last be. 
fore Christmas. The lesson on her birth. 
day Sunday was the old, sweet story about 
the Babe that was born in Bethlehem go 
long ago and of the wise men who brought 
gifts to him. To Eliza Jane it was a 
story so new and so wonderful that she 
forgot entirely about her own birthday 
until she heard the teacher say, “ Al} 
those who have had a birthday last week 
please come forward.” 

It happened that Eliza Jane was the 
only birthday child that Sunday, and she 
was a little timid at first about going on 
the platform alone. But she marched 
bravely up and took her seat in the rib. 
boned chair, dropping her pennies proudly 
in the little box while the children sang 
the birthday hymn. Then the teacher 
said, ‘‘As Eliza Jane’s birthday came last 
week and our dear Saviour’s birthday, 
Christmas Day, will come this week, sup. 
pose we sing one of the sweetest of his 
birthday hymns.” She began, and the 
children joined in: 

O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark street shineth 
The everlasting light; 

The hopes and fears of a)l the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 

Eliza Jane had never been so happy in 
all her life as she was then. It made 
the story of the Christ-child so real to 
her. And after that she always felt that 
her birthday was different from other 
birthdays. She often said, ‘Of course I 
know I was born eight years before, but 
that was really and truly my first birth- 
day.” 





Hunting for Christmas Presents 


We were tired of Christmas trees and 
of hung-up stockings. We had had our 
presents on the breakfast-table, on the 
piano and in the clothes basket, and we 
wanted something new. There were 
seven of us—big and little—and after a 
while we evolved a new pian. If ‘‘pea- 
nut hunts” were good fun, why not hunt 
for Christmas presents? We each tied 
up the presents we gave and put them just 
where we thought the owner would keep 
them; and then we were all to hunt for 
our own gifts. 

Such merriment as we had when the 
signal for the search was given! We had 
a great: many presents that year and we 
found them in all sorts of places. A new 
book on the shelf was the first thing I 
found; then some knit shoes, tucked in 
my shoe bag, and the closet door shut. 
Harry had a long search before he dis- 
covered his new snow shovel, hanging 
on a nail in the shed. You can guess 
how funny the presents looked: a pic- 
ture tied up in pink tissue paper hang- 
ing on the parlor wall, marked in start- 
ling letters for mother; the new sled 
was muffled in wrappers, lying at the foot 
of a snowdrift in the yard. Handker 
chiefs and gloves were put in bureau 
drawers, vases on the mantel, some fine 
preserves in the preserve closet down cel- 
lar, and so on. It took us some time to 
find them all, and I wish some one else 
might get as much fun out of the scheme 
as we did. x. P. T 
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Closet and Altar 


Love not the world, neither the things 
that arein the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him. 





The apostle takes it for granted that 
every man’s heart will be somewhere in 
an absorbing love. The love of the world, 
the love of God—these are not mere 
passing fancies but settled and absorbing 
passions. As such they cannot exist side 
by side in the same heart. A determin- 


. ing love is rightly called a master pas- 


sion; and no man can serve two masters. 
It is the world—or God—for every one of 
us.—J. O. R. 





I would have you to live above the 
world. Though thou hast not a coat to 
cover thee, nor a house to put thy head 
in, yet, if thou hast faith, thou art a rich 
man.—Thomas Hooker. 





O Jesus, King most wonderful, 
‘Thou Conqueror renowned, 
Thou sweetness most ineffable, 
In whom all joys are found: 


When once thou visitest the heart, 
Then truth begins to shine, 

Then earthly vanities depart, 
Then kindles love divine. 


Thee may our tongues forever bless ; 
Thee may we love alone; 
And ever in our lives express 
The image of thine own. 
— Bernard of Clairvauz. 





Worldliness is a more decisive test of a 
man’s spiritual state thanevensin. Sin 
may be sudden, the result of temptation, 
without premeditation, yet afterwards 
hated, repented of, repudiated, forsaken. 
But if a man be at home in the world’s 
pleasure and pursuits, content that his 
spirit should have no other heaven but in 
these things, happy if they could but last 
forever, is not his state, genealogy and 
character clearly stamped ?—F’. W. Rob- 
ertson. 





Step over this handbreadth of world’s 
glory into our Lord’s new world of grace, 
and ye will laugh at the feathers that 
children are chasing in the air.—Samuel 
Rutherford. 





If believers are condemned by the 
world, let them remember that they shall 
not be condemned with the world. Sin 
may live in a believer, but a believer can- 
not live insin. It may lose its dominion, 
though not leave its habitation.—John 
Mason. 





© God, who bast loved us witb an evers 
lasting love, belp us to deligbt in tby 
presence, to seek tby rigbteousness and 
to forsake the world tbat we may live 
to thee. Thou bast sent us into tbe 
midst of eartb’s cares and occupations, 
thou bast given us a measure of eartb’s 
gifts, belp us to use all for tbyp glory 
and tby work and not to set our beart 
upon tbem. Det there be a forsaking of 
affection where tbere must needs be a 
continuance of use. Fix our affections 
upon things above, where Christ sittetb 
on tby tigbt band. Help us to do thy 
will in belpful ministry to otbers. Give 
us our work and strengtb to do it dap 
by day; and daily bread, and needful 


cheer and care; for Jesus’ sake. ate 


CLOSET AND ALTAR: A volume for family worship and pri- 
devotion. from the weekly CLOSET ro 3 ALTAR 
Column. Published by 7A¢ Congregationalist, one dollar, 
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A Frugal Feast 


Our ministry is not wholly unworthy of its 
unworldly Pilgrim ancestors so long as a 
company of ministers can sit down to sucha 
frugal and temperate feast as was served re- 
cently to a Massachusetts ministerial associa- 
tion. Here is the menu of strictly vegetarian 
viands: 

MENU 
20th Century Dinner 


* To work the head, temperance must be carried into 
the diet.”’— Beecher. 
Cream Pea Puree, Croutons and Nut Crisps. 


“*Give us pulse to eat’ their countenances ap- 
peared fairer and fatter.’ *— Daniel. 


Nuttose Croquetts, 
Nuttolene Pie with Potatoe Crust, 
Sweet Corn, Celery. 


“ Tho’ we eat Jittle flesh, and drink no wine, 
Yet let’s be merry.” — Shelley. 


Whole Wheat Rolls, Wheat Rolls, 
Nuttolene Butter. 
“Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread? "'-+ 


Crabbe. 
Nut Cake, Angel Cake, 
Stuffed Dates with Cocoanut Crisps. 
* Dainty bits make rich the ribs.”"—Zove’s Labor’s Lost. 
Cashew Nuts, Fruit. 
* O, frait loved of boyhood! the old days recalling, 
When wood-grapes were purpling, and brown nuts 
were falling.”’— Whiitier. 


Caramel Cereal Coffee, Fruit Juice. 


** The cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate.””— Cowper. 





About Women 


Miss Florence King of Chicago has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Deeds for Alaska. 
She is the first woman to hold office in that 
Territory and will be stationed at Sunrise 
City, on Cook’s Inlet, ten days out from 
Seattle. 


Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson is in charge of 
the woman’s department of the social econ- 
omy exhibit at the Paris Exposition and she 
is busy accumulating facts about the work 
done by or through women for the betterment 
of social and industrial conditions. 


Miss Julie Lipmann, whose poems have oc- 
casionally appeared in the columns of The 
Congregationalist, is Miss Helen Gould’s pri- 
vate secretary. She has an interesting ances- 
try. Her father was secretary to Washington 
Irving and an aunt was the wife of Alexander 
Dumas, fils. 


Boston women have showed energy and 
public spirit in registering to vote for school 
committee this year, and 10,500 names of 
women are on the voting list. The danger of 
having the merit system of choosing teachers 
abolished in favor of the spoils system and 
the unsanitary conditions of forty-seven 
schoolhouses make the issue an important 
one. 


Mrs. Joubert is said to have had rather 
more educational advantages than the or- 
dinary Boer vrouw. She owned one of the 
first pianos ever seen in Pretoria. Like Mrs. 
Kruger, she is intensely domestic, and boasts 
of having always cooked her husband’s Sun- 
day dinner and of her intention to keep on 
doing so, though she should become the “‘ first 
lady of the land.”” Mrs. Joubert has an enor- 
mous store of household linen. Her favorite 
wedding present to a young bride is a bundle 
of sheets and a dozen or more each of various 
kinds of undergarments. 


There seems to be no occasion for alarm on 
the part of men that their privileges are men- 
aced by the employment of women in the Gov- 
ernment service. According to the report of 
Mr. Serven, chief examiner of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, during the past ten years 
77,454 persons have passed the examinations 
where both men ani women have competed, 
of whom 16,832 were women. As a result of 
these examinations, 17,843 persons have been 
appointed, of whom 1,663, or 9.3 per cent., 
were women. Thus it will be seen that, while 
less than 10 per cent. of the women who passed 
the examinations were appointed, 26.6 per 
cent. of the eligible men secured positions. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits « Cloaks 


E recently had an 
opportunity of 
purchasing several hun- 
dred pieces of fine suit- 
ings and cloakings at a 
figure which enabies us 
to inaugurate the bi 
ene Rec — Price Sa e 
t we have ever an- 
poune ed. You can now 
secure astylish garment 
ata reduction of one- 
third from former 
prices. 

Order from this Re- 
duced Price Sale as 
freely as you wish; 
send back anything you 
don’t like, and Wer 
WILL REFUND YOUR 


MONEY. 
One-third has been 
cut off th rice of 


e 
every suit and cloak in 
our line, but the quality 
of materials and work- 
maunship is right up to 
our usual standard — 
just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 
Tailor-made Suits, 
former price $5; re- 
duced to $3.34 
$10 Suits —s to $6.67. $15 Seite. x” on to $10 





uits reduced to $13. 

Winter Jackets, former price $5; comei to $3.34 
$9 Jackets Pg to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8 
$15 Jackets hada to $10 
Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34 

$12 Skirts reduced to $8 

Reduced patos on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day 

Suits and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at one- 
haif their regular prices. We tell you about bundreds 
of reduced price garmen‘s in our Winter Catalogue and 
Bargain List, which will be sent Free, together with 
samples of the materials, to any lacy who wishes them. 
Write today for Vatalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 & 121 W. 23d St., New York City. 


OR USX6) 


Whichever Way 
you look at it 


Electro-Silicon 
is the best 
SILVER POLISH 
in every ssi 


grocers, or pc 
rt tT lic sen stm 8. 
‘rial quantity for t 
asking. 
The Electro Silicon 
3u Cliff St., N. Y. ite 


SILICON 
Since 1822 


We have sold good China. 














Isn’t that the kind you want? 


AbramFrench 


[75 ¥ays.com | 89-91-93 Franklin St 


Pi Shoe Cor. Devonshire. 


BOSTON MASS. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
aon Printer. No wash- 

No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, — wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 Zesey St. .Now York. 





























HEN I showed you two weeks 
W ago adog from Zululand I did 

not expect to go there so soon 
for another picture, but as the newspa- 
pers have long dispatches from South 
Africa every day about fighting and kill- 
ing men, it is proper enough to give you 
an illustration of a better side of life 
in that country. Besides, our mission- 
ary friend, Mr. Dorward—there ! I have 
written his name out, contrary to our 
rule, buf of course you could have traced 
out his initials in the ‘‘ American Board 
Almanac ”’ easily, if I had not done so— 
was about leaving for California, and I 
took the pictures when I could get them. 
This is what he says about them: 


Dear Mr. Martin: One of the pictures il- 
lustrates how Zulu babies are carried. The 
woman isa heathen. The basket on her head 
is of native nfanufacture, and contains a gourd, 
which is a common 
receptacle among 
these people for 
liquids. This one 
probably holds 
treacle or molasses, 
of a very crude sort, 
bought at the sugar 
mills. A great deal 
of sugar cane is 
grown and crushed 
in Natal. The na- 
tives buy the mo- 
lasses, which is 
very cheap, and use 
it in their porridge. 
Sometimes they 
make of it, by fer- 
mentation, a strong 
intoxicating drink, 
called i si-shi-mi- 
ya na, but this is 
unlawful, and any 
one found with it is 
heavily fined. It 
makes those who 
drink very danger- 
ouscompany. [I 
think people who 
drink intoxicating 
liquors are danger- 
ous company in 
North America, as 
well as in South 
Africa.—MR. M.]} 

The baby is very safe on the mother’s back 
and is more comfortably seat«d than appears. 
A wide cloth band ties the child around the 
mother in such a way as to give it a seat be- 
hind her. I have sometimes pitied the little 
ones, needlessly perhaps, for they don’t seem 
to mind it, or to be any the worse for it; the 
heavy blanket adds security and warmth. 
But white people provide baby carriages, and 
make the native nurse girls carry the children 
in them or in their arms. These heathen 
babies have no clothes provided for them and 
grow up without such luxuries. It is not so 
with the children of Christian natives. Even 
as babies they are properly clothed. 

The other picture is of a native Christian 
boy, dressed in his best clothes, evidently 
new. I donot know the name of this grandly 
dressed little fellow. His mother is a Chris- 
tian woman. He is a Sunday school boy, and 
we hope he will grow up good. Many Zulu 
boys and girls do not have Christian homes 
nor any training in good things. Some of the 
Zalu children on our stations have Christian 
names like ours, such as John, James, Wil- 
liam, Sam, Philip, but most have Zulu names. 
Some of these are curious. The children are 
usually named from something that happens 
or is seen at the time when they were born. 
A girl I know is called Nom-li lo (with fire), 
because of a grass fire, and a boy Mhla mbi- 
ny-oni (flock of birds), because a flock of birds 
passed over the house. One woman was 80 
happy that she called her little girl-baby Si- 
bu-si-si we—“‘ we are blessed.”” Two little boys 
in my*school were fighting one day. The 
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The Conversation Corner 


name of one means courage. [Bindi, the 
same as the name of the dog, two weeks ago? 
—Mr. M.] The other boy was making fun of 
him and told him he had just the courage of a 
chicken ; as we should say, ‘‘ chicken hearted.” 
So they quarreled! Another boy was named 
“Sixpence.” But some of the people have 
nice names. Were one of you Cornerers to go 
there, you would very likely get a new uame 
which they would use when speaking of you 
among themselves. A missionary that I know 
there has been named Um-ne-ne ka zi, or “the 
gentle lady.”’ 

Methuen, Mass. Zz. Cc ®. 

Those long words sound strangely to 
us, but they are familiar and sweet in the 
ears of Zulus, reminding me of this from 
the letter of a Vermont lady written a 
long timeago, which I will copy, omitting, 
of course, the missionary’s name. 


Rev. L. G. of West Brattleboro, formerly 
missionary to the Zalus, as you know, once 
took me to a circus to see some Zulus, and 


when he spcke to them in their native tongue, 
they fairly fell over themselves in their eager- 
ness to get near him. I was scared! 

Cc. B. F. 

The only other thing I have about 
South Africa is a letter just received 
from a Connecticut boy about stamps 
from that region. He must have an aunt 
or some other relative who is a mission- 
ary there. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We went to Brant Rock, 
on the Massachusetts shore for our vacation. 
The “Sweet Vale of Pomfret” was part of 
what is now Putnam, that town being made 
from parts of Pomfret.and Thompson. ... I 
have Cape of Good Hope stamps, one penny, 
red, half penny, green, both 1893-96; one 
penny, red, half-penny, slate, both 1885 ;21-2d., 
blue, 1893; half-penny, orange, Orange Free 
State [etc.]. I would like to exchange for ten- 
penny, carmine and lilac, Great Britain, 1887 
to 1892, Jamaica, Liberia, China, Ceylon, Fin- 
land and — 

Thompson, Ct. HERBERT C, 

I cannot give all the rest, but any other 
enthusiastic stamp fie—friends, I mean, 
can correspond directly with this boy; I 
am sure the above address will suffice. 

Oh, I have got some Rhodesians—sent 
me from South Africa, for special ex- 
changes—don’t you wish you had them! 


Me. Mae) 
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Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
“IF YOU LOVE ME, LEAN HARD” 


Instead of ‘‘some one” who “can supply 
the whole poem ” requested in this column of 
Nov. 23, more than a score of answers have 
been received, with the full text of the beauti- 
ful lines. They are copied in some instances 
from A. D. F. Randolph’s *‘ Cheering Words 
for the Master’s Workers,’”’ and in others 
from newspaper cuttings from old scrap-books, 
The author is not given, but the incident re- 
ferred to may be found on page 64 of Dr. Lau- 
rie’s Woman and Her Saviour in Persia, 
published in 1863. Miss Fiske herself sug- 
gested the use made of the incident when she 
wrote: 

And then came the Master’s own voice, re- 
peating the words, “If you love me, lean 
hard ’”’; and I leaned on him, too, feeling that, 
through that poor woman, he had preached 
me a better sermon than F could have heard 

at home. I was 

rested long before 

the services were 

through; then | 

} spent an hour with 

the women, and 

after sunset rode six 

miles to my own 

home. I wondered 

that I was not 

weary that night 

nor the next morn- 

ing; and I rested 

ever since on those 

sweet words, “If 

you love me, lean 
hard.” 


The whole inci- 
dent is published 
_ with the lines in a 
little leaflet by the 
American Tract So- 
ciety (No. 32), the 
text of which is fol- 
luwed below, al- 
though other copies 
vary somewhat. 
Several correspond- 
ents specially re- 
q1est that the lines 
be printed here 
hoping that others 
may get the same 
help from them which they have received. 

Child of my love, lean hard ! 

And let me feel the pressure of thy care. 

I know thy burden, for I fashioned it— 

Poised it in my own hand, and made its weight 

Precisely that which I saw best for thee. 

And when I placed it on thy shrinking form, 

I said, ‘I shall be near, and while thou leanest 

On me this burden shall be mine, not thine.” 

8o shall I keep within my circling arms 

The child of my own life; here lay it down, 

Nor fear to weary him who made, upholds, 

And guides the universe. Yet closer come; 

Thou art not near enough. Thy care, thyself, 

Lay both on me, that I may feel my child 

Reposing on my heart. Thou lovest me ? 

I doubt it not; then loving me, lean hard. 

One aged lady writes: 

Just as long as possible I have held my 
peace when you have given the “Old Folks” 
pleasant words of remembrance and allusions 
to the days of our youth. Now when my 
blessed teacher, Fidelia Fiske, is referred to, 
I must speak. I knew all about her depar- 
ture from Mt. Holyoke Seminary—her outfit 
prepared by the students in one week’s time, 
though we must not lose one lesson; and I 
know, too, how warmly she met me on her re- 
turn after sixteen years’ absence, calling me 
by my name. 

That was a remarkable faculty of Miss 
Fiske’s. She once told me that on her return 
to her native Shelburne (see in Corner, Nov. 2) 
she recognized all but two in a large gathering 
of people, grown up from children in that long 


absence. i N. Mm. 
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Christian Duties Illustrated 


XIII, ANTICIPATION * 


By Rev. A. 


Without ideals there could be no human 
progress. lt is an evidence that God continu- 
ally thinks on human beings as his children 
that he has revealed himself to them in human 
form as their ideal realized, and that by the 
history of the chosen people and by their 
prophets God guided their hopes to center 
in his Son, who wastocome. The Jews looked 
forward to a Christmas Day without knowing 
what it was to be. They anticipa’ed a Mes- 
siah. That gave them courage to endure tri- 
als. It made life attractive, even under hard 
conditions. It helped them to respect one 
another, even though their faults and sins 
were repulsive. Anticipation saved Israel 
till the nation rejected their ideal when it was 
manifested in Jesus Christ. He was what 
Zacharias and Simeon and Anna had hoped 
for, but not what the rulers desired. There- 
fore the nation perished. 

Oar life, too, depends on our anticipation. 
The expectation of the coming of Christ is 
the heartof Christianity. Itis the hope which 
binds this nation together and draws us to- 
ward other nations like England, which have 
the same hope. Men are not agreed as to 
what that coming Christ is to be. Some speak 
of the ‘second coming,’’ and look fora man to 
descend on the Mount of Olives, from which 
Jesus ascended. Others look to see the spirit 
of Christ supreme among men, his character 
reproduced in their lives, the kingdom estab- 
lished everywhere whose principles were 
taught by Christ, and its blessings of right- 
eousness, love and peace controlling the 
world. Men’s ways of seeking to secure the 
coming of Christ are as diverse as the forms 
in which they expect it. But Christians are 
agreed as to the fact that he is coming; and 
every one in his best moments has some fore- 
gleam of what that will be and is glad. 

This is the meaning of Christmas. The 
day would not be kept throughout all Chria- 
tian nations if it were only true that Christ 
once came to men. It is a joyous day be- 
cause he is coming again to fulfill the prom- 
ise of his first coming. And all the ways in 
which joy finds expression on that day, even 
all the revelry, have their source in the antici- 
pation of that better day of which we sing as 
though it were already here: 

Joy to the world, the Lord is come! 
Let earth receive her King; 


Let every heart prepare him room, 
And heaven and nature sing. 


He rules the world with truth and grace, 
And makes the nations prove 

The glories of his righteousness, 
And wonders of his love. 

The prophet drew a beautifal picture of 
Christ’s coming in the poetic utterance chosen 
for our lesson. It ought to be committed to 
memory, and in the Revised Version; for the 
King James Version, especially in vs. 3 and 5, 
mars and obscures the meaning. It tells us 
of: 

1. National joy from anticipating the com- 
ing of the Christ [vs. 2,3]. Israel had reason 
enough for gloom. The invasion of the king 
of Assyria was already drawing near and ter- 
rifying them [ch. 8: 7-9]. No anxieties which 
we have suffered from recent war could com- 
pare with the fear which the people of Israel 
felt. Some of them sought comfort from for- 
tune tellers and Spiritualist mediums. But 
the prophet told them that the only light for 
them was to be found in what God was saying 
tothem. If they saw no light in his word 
there was no morning for them [ch. 8: 19, 20.] 

But to those who walked in darkness and 
dwelt in the land of the shadow of death 
there came a great light. It was the anticipa- 
tion of a deliverer, a leader worthy to be 
called the Wonderful, Counselor, Prince of 


—_—- 


*The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 24. Text, 
Isa, 9: 2-7. 


B. Dunning 


Peace. That hope made those who cherished 
it glad, as men rejoice when they reap great 
harvests [v. 3). It made them brave to be- 
lieve that a brave, strong leader was to be 
given to them. ‘Our nation will be great ac- 
cording to the greatness of the aims and faith 
of its people. If we look for the coming of the 
Christ, if we confidently work to hasten it by 
making peace and order in the world and up- 
lifting the weak to make them strong in man- 
hood, we shall lead the nations. No sacrifice 
we make for the sake of making men worthy 
but will help us to fulfill the ideal which 
Christ haa revealed and which will be fully 
realized in his coming. This is the prophecy 
of our Christmas. 

2. Personal freedom in looking for the 
Christ [vs. 4, 5]. These are noble verses. 
They are a vision of oppressing nations de- 
stroyed and peace brought by overcoming. I 
have seen men bowed under the unjust treat- 
ment of Turkish authority, rulers forbidding 
them the liberty which was their right, hiding 
knowledge from them, laying heavy burdens 
of taxes on them, refusing to listen to their 
complaints. How would such men feel to see 
the yoke of tyranny broken, and to be led to 
victory till the armor and weapons and bloody 
garments of battle were consumed and peace 
bought by heroic sacritice was won? Per- 
sonal freedom is always won by such conflict. 
We look for the coming of Christ. ‘ Every 
one that hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self,’’ wrote the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
even as Christ is pure. The victory is com- 
ing. Temptation is to be put under our feet. 
The Christ is to appear, and ‘“‘ we shall be like 
him, for we shali see him even as he is.” 
This is the meaning of our Christmas. 

3. The establishment of the kingdom of 
Christ [vs. 6,7]. The prophet described what 
he is. Then he declared that his government 
should expand forever, sustained by judg- 
ment and righteousness. And he crowned 
his thought by declaring his confidence in the 
determination of the Lord of Hosts to fulfill 
the vision he had described. 

The vision which makes us worthy to be 
companions of Christ is seen only by eyes 
which look for him. What was he when he 
first came into this world in the inn at Bethle- 
hem? What was he in the years when he 
lived a human life that revealed the life which 
is eternal? To quote from a recent writer: 

Here, moving about in flesh and blood, was 
the holy will of God. ... At his feet, con- 
quered and beaten, lies everything that has 
hitherto enslaved man. Everything we are 
accustomed to call great and holy, heart pu- 
rity and lofty spirituality, courage and hero- 
ism, patience and devotion to the death, self- 
knowledge and self-sacrifice—all these noble- 
nesses bound in one, revealed and embodied 
in one human figure, that is Jesus. These 
are the things in which he stands forth with- 
out a parallel amongst men. He who has any 
feeling of what is great and Godlike realizes 
a presence, “ Here standest thou before 

This Jesus was. ‘“‘We beheld his glory,” 
said the disciple who knew him best, “‘ glory 
as of the only begotten from the Father.”’ 
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Christ is coming again. We thrill with joy 
as we anticipate seeing him. ‘‘ He shall ap- 
pear a second time to them that wait for him, 
apart from sin, unto salvation.” ‘Of the in- 
crease of his government and of peace there’ 
shall be no end.” This is the anticipation 
which sustains the Christian. This, however 
it is expressed, is the root of all worthy ambi- 
tion, the motive of all holy living. This is our 
Christmas. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 17-23. Testimony of Christian 
Experience as to Prayer. Acts 10: 30-33; 
12: 11-17; Jas. 5: 16. 

Actual intercourse with God. Answers may be 
expected. Christian growth depends upon it. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.] 








The Central Passenger Association will is- 
sue for the next year a new kind of certificate 
for reduced railway fares to ministers. It 
will be a book certificate containing 100 re- 
quests for clergy tickets, one of which must 
be signed and delivered for each ticket pur- 
chased. The book will cost $1 and will be 
available on fifty-one lines of railway. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for the is- 
sue of time certificates and single trip per- 
mits. 


LAR CP 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpets 


AND 


Rugs 
HRSO0 WASHINGTON 51 


Elbridge Torrey, Pres. | Sam'l B. Capen, Treas. 


WATCHES 


The reliable timekeepers of the 
American Waltham Co. and 


desivable Swiss watches in the 
best gold or silver cases. 


FOSTER & CO 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
STEADY ADVANCE IN CUBA 


That New England institution, the church, 
has already taken root in Cuba. General 
Brooke issued a Thanksgiving proclamation, 
and the new “ Dia de Fiesta”’ was greeted by 
the Cubans, on whose calendar no day for the 
giving of thanks was to be found. Near my 
living place is an ancient Spanish fortress, 
over which “Old Glory” waves and upon 
whose walls I read, ‘‘ Hurrah for the United 
States.”” My heart echoes the sentiment in 
this island, whose Misereres are turning into 
Te Deums under our flag. 

Oar work is developing apace. On a recent 
Sunday the spacious front room of Rev. A. De 
Barritt’s residence was filled with a mixed au- 
dience of Cubans and Americans. The serv- 
ice was bilingual. It was refreshing to sing 
the Lord’s songs in a strange land and to 
speak of Cuba’s deep spiritual needs in sight 
of the great sea, whose deep diapason blended 
with Spanish and English hymns. 

In the evening we had the great pleasure of 
preaching in Spanish, in a crowded quarter 
of Havana, to a company which filled the 
room to overflowing, and of receiving the 
greetings of members of Immanuel Church, 
Tampa, of which more than forty are now 
residents of Havana. We hope soon to secure 
a central place for services and Sunday school, 
but rents are scarce and high. 

On Monday evening a reception to us was 
attended by over 100 people, representing four 
denominations. Congregationalism has re- 
ceived a hearty welcome to Cuba and is hence- 
forth to be one of the forces in shaping its 
future. Rev. A. De Barritt has done and is 
doing good work here, and the members of 
his church are found scattered through the 
city. He is ona trip to Guanijay, where there 
is a loud call for the gospel, as at many other 
pointsfar and near. The people in Matanzas, 
Cienfuegos, Puerto Principe and far-away 
Santiago await our coming. 

More than fifteen persons in addition to 
those -enrolled have expressed a desire to 
unite with the Congregational church in 
Havana. We have been asked to baptize four 
babes and to unite a Cuban couple in mar- 
riage. Here are already the elements of a 
strong church. 

Guanabacoa, a well-peopled city, three miles 
to the east, calls for a church, over thirty per- 
sons having already associated themselves in 
a provisional society. A cit# twenty miles 
distant has banished the priest and calls fora 
preacher from our ranks. A _ theological 
training class is already contemplated, and 
the educational and evangelistic work is 
fairly inaugurated in this island. 

Recent events favor the initiation of our 
work: the return of Cubans from the United 
States and Mexico, many of whom come back 
as converted souls, the universal presence of 
the soldiers and sailors of our nation giving a 
healthy respect for Americans, and the pope’s 
selection of an Italian instead of a Cuban to 
fill the bishopric of Havana, thus alienating 
the Cubans from the mother church and in- 
clining them to consider favorably the claims 
of the evangelical churches. 

The great island must be won from its 
dreary, medieval faith, The Congregational 
churches are called of God to take their place 
in the ranks of the evangelical churches, 
which contend here “for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints.” We ask your prayers. 

E. P. H. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS CHEER ONE ANOTHER 

At the time when the Boards were seeking 
for new missionaries and could find none, in 
spite of the hundreds of volunteers on the 
roll of the volunteer movement, it was said 
that it seemed to be necessary for volunteers 
to volunteer twice—once when the prospect 
of going out was but distant, again when the 
immediate call to gocame. The object of the 
Western Massachusetts Student Volunteer 
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Union is in direct opposition to double volun- 
teering. The union endeavors, by ‘‘ mutual 
co operation and helpfulness, to deepen the 
spiritual life of the volunteers, to strengthen 
the work of the various bands, to unite the 
scattered volunteers and in every way possi- 
ble to help forward the cause of missions.” 

Its semiannual meeting was recently held 
in the Edwards Church, Northampton, at the 
invitation of the Smith College Volunteer 
Band. Twenty-eight volunteers now resi- 
dent in western Massachusetts were present. 
The business meeting sbowed that the vari- 
ous bands represented were active and grow- 
ing, with the following membership: Mount 
Hermon School, nineteen; Amherst College, 
seven; Williams College, one; Bible Normal 
College of Springfield, seven; Northfield Sem- 
inary, fourteen; Mt. Holyoke College, eight; 
Smith College, four. The regular activities 
of these bands center around their weekly 
prayer meetings and the mission study classes 
of their respective institutions. 

The business meeting was followed by a 
devotional meeting on Prayer. Mr. Fred M. 
Gilbert, a volunteer of Yale, 1898, now inter- 
collegiate secretary of the Y. M. C. A., then 
spoke on the watchword of the volunteer 
movement, ‘‘ The evangelization of the world 
in this generation.” He dwelt upon the 
threefold warrant for this watchword— 
Christ’s command, the need of the non- Chris- 
tian world and the possibility of the realiza- 
tion of the watchword. After an intermis- 
sion for lunch an informal session was held, 
in which the spiritual power of the meeting 
was focalized by the summing up of the spe- 
cial blessings which individuals had there re- 
ceived. The members of the union were 
greatly strengthened by this gathering in 
their missionary determination. c. B. DEF. 


OUR OWN WORK 


The Tide Is Rising. The receipts of the A. B. 
C. F. M. for November were $51,697, as over 
against $26,882.86 for November, 1898. The 
advance was altogether in legacies, which 
rose from $2,587 to $28,830. The increase in 
donations for the three months ending Nov. 
30 was $6 853 66, and the increase in legacies 
$38,422 86; net increase, $45,083.32. 


The Effect of a Small Gift. A woman recently 
asked the Church Building Society what had 
become of the $250 which she and the ladies’ 
society of her church had given to the society 
in 1891. The field secretary replied that the 
money went to a Kansas church which had 
paid it back and more. Its congregation has 
now become too large for the meeting house 
and the missionary has conducted a revival 
seven miles away that resulted in a union 
church, which combined with the two churches 
the missionary already had brings the triple 
field to self-support. The givers of this $250 
must be well satisfied with its influence in 
giving Christian character to a town, in evan- 
gelizing the surrounding region and in the 
final return to the society of the money which 
is now blessing another town and region. 


A Useful A. M. A. School. For the past three 
years yellow fever quarantine has delayed 
the opening of Tougaloo University, Miss., 
and diminished its numbers. This year it 
was impossible to open until Nov. 15, but sub- 
sequently the attendance has been unusually 
large. During the summer two large build- 
ings were completed and paid for— Beard Hall, 
a dormitory having rooms for over 100 young 
women, and a refectory with dining-room for 
250 students. This school touches closely the 
life of the immense colored population of the 
Black Belt of Mississippi and Louisiana. 
While the majority of its hundreds of stu- 
dents are of grammar and high school grades, 
it has a college department with seven stu- 
dents. Industrial work and manual training 
of many kinds forms part of the education of 
every student. A graduate of Tougaloo has 
recently been elected president of Alcorn Ag- 
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ricultural and Mechanical College, the Migs. 
issippi State institution for colored boys. 
THE WORLD AROUND 

ANotable Missionary Farewell. Great farewell} 
services were held recently in London by the 
Church Missionary Society, when leave wag 
taken of no fewer than 162 missionaries, g 
large proportion of whom were new workers, 
Africa (east and west), Ezgypt, Palestine, 
Persia, Arabia, [ndia, China and Japan wil) 
all receive re-enforcements. In the course of 
the year the society sent out eighty new mis. 
sionaries, an increase of twenty-nine upon 
the record of last year. Evidently the preg- 
ent controversies on ritual have no effect at 
all on missionary enterprises as represented 
by the evangelical wing of the Established 
Church in England. 


In a Hard African Field. Some forty-six work- 
ers are now engaged in the Congo-Balolo Mis- 
sior, which is the only effort put forth by the 
whole church of Christ to reach the millions of 
heathen inhabiting the vast region contained 
in the horseshoe bend of the Congo. In spite 
of many difficulties, not a few signs are mani- 
fest that the gospel is bearing fruit on the 
banks of the great African waterway. Dr. 
H. Grattan Guinness states that during the 
twenty-seven years of the existenee of the 
*“‘regions beyond’? missionary organization 
1,018 men and women have been trained for 
the mission field, over thirty having left this 
year for work in Asia, Africa and South 
America. 


Gospel Triumphs in Manchuria. Congratula- 
tions are being offered the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland on the cheering news 
which it is receiving from China. So fruitful 
has its mission been in Manchuria that during 
a single year no fewer than 3,100 baptisms 
have taken place. A like spirit of rejoicing 
animates Rev. Jonathan Lees, a veteran 
worker of the London Mission in Tientsin, 
who writes: ‘‘ There were, perhaps, fifty mis- 
sionaries in China in 1860, Today there are 
over 2,000! There were then possibly no con- 
verts in north China. Now in Manchuria 
alone there are over 10,000, and in Peking the 
other day 1,300 Protestant Christians sat down 
together at the Lord’s Supper.” 


A Methodist on Congregational Missions in 
China. Ata recent meeting of the New York 
Branch W. 5. M., Mrs. S. L. Baldwin of the 
Methodist Board of Missions, speaking of the 
work of the American Board in China, and 
especially of its mission in Foochow, said: 
**T have never before seen mission work 80 
crowded. I have come back to America bur- 
dened with the many needs of the work, butin 
no place did 1 meet with such need as in your 
mission in Foochow, and I want to roll! the 
burden of this need where it belongs—-on the 
Congregational churches. I have plenty of 
Methodist burdens to bear. The Lord has 
abundantly blessed your work, and there is 
the most awful need of a church in which to 
gather the fruit of your missionaries’ labors. 
They are giving their very life-blood in the 
service, and now you are tying their hands. 
The people are flocking to the church only to 
be sent away. For two years your missiona- 
ries have had to station a man at the door—to 
invite the people in? Ah! no—to keep them 
out! To say to them, ‘You cannot come in; 
there is not room.’ Think of the effect on 
heathenism, saying to the Christians, ‘ You 
can come in, as many as can get in,’ and to 
the heathen, ‘ No, there is noroom ; keep out’! 
Last year, when the mission celebrated its 
jubilee, they were obliged to hire a heathen 
temple in which to hold their services, and 
the money they paid for the rent went to 
further the worship of idols. This year they 
were forced to do the same thing, and all for 
the need of $5,000 with which to build a 
church.”’ - 


Illusions are sweet to the dreamer, but not 
so to the observer, who has a horror of a fool’s 
paradise.— Henry James. 
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Best Methods * 


WHO ARE ABSENTEES 
BY REV. LEWIN F. BUELL 


It is an old question, this, What shall we do 
with absent members? How long ought one 
to be kept on the church roll after having left 
town? Especially when a pastor comes toa 
new field and finds that half his flock are else- 
where, perhaps scattered over the wide earth, 
these questions come up and call loudly for 
solution. The writer came to Syracuse, N. Y., 
to be pastor of Good Will Church, in April, 
1898. He found church members living away 
from the city, yet loyal tothe church and ready 
to help on all its interests. He found, too, 
resident members who had forgotten their 
covenant obligations. The inference was 
drawn that there were members absent in the 
body but present in epirit, while others were 
present in the body but absent in spirit. 

What, then, constitutes ‘‘absence’’? When 
the yearly assessment is made we are asked to 
pay so’much per capita for all members, in- 
cluding those absent, and a new question is 
raised. If people are away from the city 
where the church is and have forgotten that 
they are members, ought we to pay assessment 
for these? Again, ought we to allow them to 
forget the church, or allow the church to forget 
them ? . 

If you were to leave your church and be ab- 
sent from the services for a term of years the 
church would infer that you cared little for 
her. If, under these circumstances, no word 
comes to you from the church till your name, 
after being placed in the ‘‘absent’’ column for 
a long time, is dropped altogether, have not 
you the same right to infer that the church 
cares little for you? 

The following resolutions, passed by the 
unanimous vote of Good Will Church, have 
served to bring the absent members and the 
church into closer fellowship, and they are 
offered as a partial, if not an entire, solution of 
these questions. Now we have no “‘absent”’ 
list reported in the Year-Book. Now every 
member is in direct communication with the 
church committee; and ne member has a 
chance to be forgotten by the church, what. 
ever may be his attitude toward her. These 
resolutions have been in operation for nearly 
a year. When they went into effect, being 
passed by the church, all members not in ac- 
tual attendance were notified that they could 
take their choice as to where they were to be 
placed ; and if nothing was heard from them 
it would be the choice of the committee to 
place their names upon the new ‘absent?’ 
list ofthe church. It is true that many names 
were placed on that list, but we have come 
into closer fellowship with all, and the new 
plan has proved a blessing on both sides. 


Resolved, That the church committee be in- 
structed to divide the membership into the 
active and the absent, and to keep separate 
records of each ; 

That the basis of the division shall be at- 
tendance upon the services of the church, and 
contributions te its support, in matters finan- 
cial and spiritual; the committee having the 
power to transfer any name from one list to 
the other by the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers present at any regular meeting, or at a 
special meeting when five members of the 
committee are present ; 

That the list of active members, and that 
alone, shall appear in the Year-Book and in 
the State Minutes of the denomination ; 





* This heading is intended to express our aim, 
not the dogmatic assertion that the articles follow- 
ing contain the ultimate solution of their respec- 
tive problems. We seek for our readers the Best 
Methods, and know no better way to secure them 
than to make known what are considered such by 
those who have tried them. We hope the sugges- 
tions will stimulate thought and discussion, and 
brief expressions of opinion regarding them will 
always be welcomed. Nor do we forget that the 
spirit of applying a plan often transcends in im- 
portance the plan itself. For example, a primitive 
method used in a spirit of Christian love will suc- 


- ceed where without it the most advanced ideas 


will utterly fail. 
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That this is intended to secure the right 
basis of representation, and not to debar any 
one from the privileges of the church ; to keep 
all in touch with the life and work of the 
church, and not to let any slip away from it. 
A member who is absent from the city who 
will write to the committee once, at least, each 
year shall be considered an active member; 
and one who lives in the city and does not at- 
tend the services of the church and makes no 
contribution to its support, financially or spir- 
itaally, shall be considered an absent member, 
who may be transferred to the active list on 
resuming his covenant obligations to the 
church; - 

Members shall not be put upon the absent 
list without being notified of this resolution 
of the church; but when, after being notified 
of the intention of the committee, a name is 
put upon the absent list, that person shall 
have no right to receive a letter of recom- 
mendation to another church till the church 
committee is satisfied of the worthiness of the 
person asking it. 


To many this plan may seem harsh. But it 
is not when in tactful operation. The kindest 
of letters was sent by the committee, with a 
copy of the resolutions and no offense was 
taken by any who responded, while many let- 
ters contained expressions of loyalty and love 
that almost brought tears to the eyes. While 
the church thought that she was forgotten 
these absent members were thinking that the 
church had forgottenthem. Others werefound 
who had united on confession with other 
churches. Some were found to have joined 
the church triumphant. Those living were 
glad to be remembered and to give reasons for 
continuing their relations, while the church 
was blessed in the new interest on both sides. 


Other churches are evidently working along 
the line suggested in the above article. The 
following admirable letter, prepared by Kev. 
E. M. Noyes, will be found suggestive, 
and has met with equally gratifying response. 
These reminders are sent out as registered 
mail, and the signed receipts required by the 
post-office department, and usually received 
within ten days from the date when the let- 
ters are sent out, indicate unfailingly whether 
or not the person is Aving and at the address 
named: 


The First Church in Newton retains its in- 
terest in, and recognizes its responsibility for, 
its absent members. We believe that, as a 
rule, Christians will promote their own spir- 
itual growth and serve the interests of all our 
churches by promptly identifying themselves 
with the churches in the communities where 
they reside. For this reason our manual pro- 
vides that ‘‘members are expected... in 
case of removal to other communities 
promptly to request letters of transfer to 
other evangelical churches. If non-residents 
continue in membership for reasons satisfac- 
tory to the standing committee, they should 
report through the pastor or clerk at least as 
often as once a year.’’ The by-laws also give 
to the church authority, “after due notice 
and hearing,” to ‘terminate the membership 
of any person who has been for two years 
non-resident without reporting.’’ But we do 
not wish to take this action in any case if 
avoidable, and we realize that good reasons 
often exist for the failure of absent members 
to send for their letters or even to report 
promptly. 

In your own case, if for satisfactory rea- 
sons you desire to retain your membership, 
we shall be glad to have you do so, and shall 
hope to hear from you in response to the in- 
vitation to the annual meeting, if at no other 
time. But if no such reasons exist, we sug- 
gest that you express to us your choice of 
some evangelical church to which we may 
recommend you for fellowship at an early 
date. Inclosed please find two blanks, one of 
which you are asked to fill out, sign and re- 
turn to us at your earliest convenience. The 
church has voted to drop from its roll the 
names of those persons who make no re- 
sponse to its repeated inquiries. 

This letter is signed by the pastor and 
clerk. The first of the blanks referred to is 
headed : 
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For reasons hereinafter stated, I desire to retain 
my membership in the —— Church. 


The second begins: 


Having removed my residence from ——, I desire 
a letter of dismissal from the —— Church in — 
and of recommendation to the —— Chureh. 

Before the annual meeting this church sends 
notices to all members on its roll, including 
absentees, inviting them to the business meet- 
ing of the corporation and to the annual re- 
union and supper, asking for a message in 
case attendance is impracticable and inclosing 
an addressed postal for reply. So general is 
the response that annual returns are secured 
from over ninety per cent. of the membership, 
and it is expected that this proportion will be 
increased by the use of the letter printed 
above. 





Evangelistic Work in Nebraska 


Never perhaps have there been so many 
evangelistic services in progress at the same 
time as during the present month. At Crete 
the Methodist church united with ours and 
secured the services of Evangelist L. P. Row- 
land. The interest deepened daily, the stu- 
dents of Doane College assisting in the good 
work. Red Cloud, also, has felt the spiritual 
uplift of the union evangelistic meetings held 
by Mr. Rowland, and fifteen came into mem- 
bership at the last communion. Rev. Arthur 
T. Reed, whose success in this line has com- 
mended him to the churches of Ohio and 
whose services Nebraska chtrches have 
greatly desired to secure, is proving himself 
an efficient leader in assisting Rev. R. T. Cross 
at York and already has engagements with 
Plymouth Church, Lincoln, and at Wahoo. 

Rev. W. E. M. Stewart and his wife are 
preaching and singing the gospel at Crawford 
with persuasive tenderness and success, and 
ten persons have already joined the church. 
Mr. Stewart has lately closed his pastorate at 
Douglass, Wyo., and his wife was ordained 
there for evangelistic work. Rev. C. S. Har- 
rison has been spending ten days with Rev. 
G. H. Hull of Fairfield and there have been 
a large number of conversions. The local 
papers and the pastor of the church testify to 
Mr. Harrison’s efficiency in the work with 
them. Twelve persons have become mem- 
bers, six on confession. 

The Wahoo churches unitedin special meet- 
ings under the lead of a converted Japanese 
whose earnest addresses and personal influence 
led many Christians to higher views of the 
Christian life and to deeper devotion. Rev. J. 
B. Stocking, pastor at Wahoo, will soon unite 
with Supt. J. D. Stewart in holding a meeting 
at Malone, the nearest station on the Burlington 
route, where the latter has lately established a 
Sunday school. No S. S. or preaching serv- 
ices in English had been held here for some 
years, but Mr. Stocking will hold occasional 
meetings Sunday afternoons. 

Rev. F. F. Lewis of Holdrege, without wait- 
ing for the coming of an evangelist, is leading 
his own people in special efforts to strengthen 
the life of the church and to win outsiders. 
Rev..C. H. Heustis, who has charge of the wide 
field including Doniphan, South Platte and 
West Hamilton, was assisted in special work 
at the latter point by Superintendent Stewart 
and is now engaged in a two weeks’ campaign 
at South Platte, where he has been assisted 
by Superintendent Bross. At a largely at- 
tended meeting at Doniphan, this chureh 
resolved to unite with the other two in a stren- 
uous effort to reach self-support at the close 
of the present year and to retain the present 
pastor. Rev. C. W. Preston has spent a week 
at Seneca, an out-station associated with 
Thedford, and the way seems open for a church 
with a membership of twelve to fifteen. Rev. C. 
G. Murphy, S. S. missionary for southwestern 
Nebraska, is engaged in special work with 
Rev. A. L. Tarner of Indianola, at his out- 
station, north of the town. The season 
throughout the State promises to be one of 
large ingathering. H. B. 
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The Indian Famine and Amer- 
ica’s Responsibility 
BY REV. J. E. ABBOTT 


The relation of America’s wealth to a 
famine in India is not well understood. The 
relation is not merely that of abundant riches 
on the one side and starvation on the other, 
but one far more vital, which places a respon- 
sibility on America that cannot be shirked. 
The obligation arises from these facts con- 
nected, strange to say, with the practice of 
missionary comity. The whole of India is 
practically parceled out to different missions, 
so that each mission has its own territory for 
the evangelization of which it alone is respon- 
sible. Only in the large cities are various 
missions working in the same place, and even 
here the divisions are by wards. Allowing 
for exceptions, the universal rule is that to 
each mission belongs certain territories which 
it evangelizes through its agents without in- 
terference from others. So when a famine 
occurs in any part of India, and the mission- 
aries turn from their regular work to that of 
saving life, each mission working in that sec- 
tion finds itself the only avenue for Christian 
benevolence in that field. Missionaries of 
other missions are busy in their own respec 
tive fields caring for their suffering constitu- 
ents. The starving ones of any particular 
territory, therefore, can practically receive 
Christian benevolence only through the mis- 
sion that works in that territory. 

Scattered over India are many missions be- 
longing to America. Spiritually the Ameri- 
can flag flies over these little portions of terri- 
tory. Side by side are these and other Eng- 
lish, Scotch, German and other missions. 
When a famine affects a region covered by 
several of these missions, each becomes of 
necessity responsible for the relief of its own 
suffering constituents. If then America fails 
to respond to the cry for help that comes from 
her missionaries, the districts they are re- 
sponsible for are left without help. Natur- 
ally Christians of England and Scotland send 
their contributions through their own mis- 
sionaries, and by them are locally distributed 
under their own personal supervision in their 
own fields. As a matter of history this was 
the case in the great famine of 1897. What 
ever of help from Christian benevolence 
reached the people where American missiona- 
ries worked, it was from American sources. 

Another famine has now begun in India, 
It covers the Bombay Presidency, the Berars, 
a part of Hyderabad, the central provinces, 
Rajputanaand a part of the Panjab. Atpres- 
ent it is worst in Gujarat, a province of the 
Bombay Presidency. All over this famine 
area are American missions of the various 
boards and the suffering in their respective 
districts will not find adequate relief if 
American money does not flowto them. Gov- 
ernment aid is of course general, covering 
the whole famine area. Relief works of vari- 
ous kinds are started, and people are paid a 
pittance just sufficient to keep body and soul 
tegether. In connection with government 
operations missionaries more or less work, 
but it is easily seen that not all of the suffer- 
ing ones can work on these relief measures. 
There are the aged, the feeble and women in 
conditions of delicacy. If Christian philan- 
thropy does not reach them they must die, or at 
the least suffer what human beings ought 
never to suffer when there are those who can 
furnish relief. 

The obligation, therefore, resting on Amer- 
ica is clear, and there ought today to be a 
steady stream of money flowing through the 
different American missions to meet the situ- 
ation, which daily is growing more tragic. 
Money sent through the American Board will 
reach territories south and east of Bom- 
bay; through the Presbyterian Board, regions 
in the central provinces, Panjab and Kolha- 
pur; through the Methodist Board, Gujarat. 
Other territories through other boards. Three 
hundred thousand are now in government 
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relief works in various parts of the famine 
area, and that number must rapidly increase. 
It is not, therefore, that the appeal comes to 
America in the ordinary form of the hungry 
crying to the well fed, but because of an obli- 
gation for all territories covered by our mis- 
sions, and unless this present urgent cry from 
India is answered by generous response the 
unrelieved cry of suffering will lie at Amer- 
ica’s door. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec 24-30. Our Royal Brother. 
Heb. 1: 1-9; 3: 6. 

An interesting passage in the life of Dr. L. 
Dale tells of the comfort he derived when his 
little child died, from the thought of Christ as 
his brother. That single phase of the Sav- 
iour’s relation to him seemed to fit his imme- 
diate need best. Sooner or later every one 
finds himself wanting just this special minis- 
tration from the Son of Man. His Saviour- 
ship, his Mastership, his kingship, his friend- 
ship—each has its own value and importance 
for the Christian life, but times arise when 
we like to think of Jesus, not as some compas- 
sionate person from another and different 
realm of life, but as the closest of blood rela- 
tions, as bound up with our personal identity 
as no outsider, however dear as a friend, can 
be. It is the same feeling which a man has 
when his brother has earned a fortune while 
he himself has remained poor, or become the 
idol of a nation while he continues in his old- 
timeobscurity. But he knows, and he rejoices 
to know, that his successful and famous 
brother cannot, will not, would not disown 
the one who played by his side in childhood 
and partook of the same parental care. 





If Jesus be our brother indeed, it means 
that he understands the forces of our nature. 
Who better than a brother or a sister can real- 
ize the power of inherited passions, or of a 
moody disposition, or of a weak and vacillat- 
ing will? The same blood which fiows in his 
veins flows in yours. You may have gotten a 
little better mastery of your pride or your 
avarice, but the seeds of it are still in your 
nature as in his. Therefore you know how 
to be pitiful, to be merciful, as the man of 
alien blood, however naturally sympathetic, 
cannot be. ‘‘ Wherefore it behooved him in 
all things to be made like unto his brethren.’’ 
That means also that no sorrow, no bereave- 
ment can come to us which is not actually 
Jesus’ sorrow too. It hurts him in the same 
way that it hurts us. ‘In all their affliction 
he was afflicted.” 


But if he shares our nature we share his: 


And every virtue we possess, 
And every victory won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are his and his alone. 
We share with him those impulses which 
sweep one along toward holiness and God. 
The humble painter who gazed upon the 
works of Raphael and Murillo said, rever- 
ently but resolutely, ‘‘ And I, too, ama painter.’ 
Conscious though we are of blemish and 
stain, we are justified in saying, as we look 
upon the spotless character of our elder 
Brother, “‘ We, too, are divine.” 








For it is our royal Brother of whom we are 
thinking, of one who has received heavenly 
honors and to whom all power has been com- 
mitted, who, having made purification of our 
sins, now gives liberal gifts unto men: O, 
why should not we avail ourselves of these 
rich bestowals and stand with heads lifted up 
and exultant. Think what some of these 
gifts are—the sure knowledge of God, the cer- 
tainty of forgiveness, the power wherewith to 
lead courageous and useful lives. 


Why these honors to Christ? Because he 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity. That 
was the thing in Jesus which God loved most 











and for which he rewarded him. And that is 
the reason why hundreds of congregations, 
gathered in every clime, each Lord's Day sing, 
** All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” The 
secret of his exaltation was his love and pur. 
suit of goodness, simple goodness, and in pro. 
portion as we share our royal Brother’s pas. 
sion for righteousness will he not be ashamed 
to call us brethren. 





A Tenth Anniversary in East 
Orange, N. J. 


The tenth anniversary of Dr. F.W. Baldwin’s 
pastorate in Trinity Church, East Orange, was 
observed Sunday, Dec. 3. In recognition of 
the day, an effort was made, through cards of 
invitation, to reach all who had been members 
of the church and congregation during these 
years, and many of the old members returned 
to renew pleasant associations and offer con- 
gratulations. In the morning the pastor 
preached a historical sermon, outlining the 
work done, and at the second service there 
was an address by Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D., 
editor of the Independent. 

During this pastorate a beautiful new edi- 
fice has been erected and paid for, the regular 
attendance and membership have nearly dou- 
bled, and the church has increased greatly 
both in material and spiritual strength, until 
it is now recognized as one of the strong 
churches of our order in New Jersey. The 
people have raised the pastor’s salary twice 
since he was settled, without solicitation, and 
have been generous contributors to the cause 
of missions, the amount reaching in some 
years as high as twenty dollars per resident 
member. 

A social reunion and reception was held on 
Tuesday evening, the 5th, with brief addresses 
by neighboring and visiting clergymen, in- 
cluding Dr. A. J. Lyman of Brooklyn, Dr. 
Baldwin’s brother-in-law, and Drs. Brown 
and Everest of East Orange, Ludlow and 
Hopwood of the Presbyterian Church, and 
others. Letters were read from many who 
could not be present, including Dr. Bradford 
of Montclair, who was ill, expressing not only 
a deep personal affection for Dr. Baldwin, 
but the highest appreciation for the work he 
has done in Trinity Church, and the esteem 
in which he is held among all the churches. 





A New Church at Mt. Hermon 
School 


- As a natural result of the erection of the 
new chapel at Mt. Hermon School a new 
church has been organized. It is indepen- 
dent, the ninety-one charter members repre- 
senting twelve different evangelical denomi- 
nations. It is expected that Rev. C. I. Seo- 
field will be its first pastor, spending one 
Sunday of each month with several additional 
days in residence at Mt. Hermon, the Nortb- 
field church agreeing to release him for this 
service and to supply its pulpit on that Sun- 
day. Deacons and other officers have been 
elected, a part of whom are from the student 
body. On Sundays when the pastor is not 
present the pulpit at Mt. Hermon will be sup- 
plied by visiting ministers representing dif- 
ferent evangelical denominations. 

It is the aim of the new church not to draw 
in any way from the churches in its neighbor- 
hood, but to send out its members to co-operate 


‘with and strengthen them. The effect of 


centering the spiritual life of the school in 
this new organization is already evident. 

The church committee plans to place special 
emphasis in the church life on prayer meet- 
ings and on missionary activity, and it is ex- 
pected that the church will have from the 
beginning its own representatives whom it 
will support, through the missionary boards, 
on the home and foreign fields. At the first 
communion service, Dec. 10, fifteen new mem- 
bers were added on confession of faith. 

J. M. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
DR. RHODES’S HISTORY 


The fourth volume of Dr. J. F. Rhodes’s 
History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850 takes up the narrative in the 
spring of 1862 and continues it to the second 
election of Lincoln in November, 1864. Read- 
able as any story, it yet exhibits the pains- 
taking and critical qualities of the trained 
investigator, analyst and narrator. It is dis- 
criminating and well balanced and, although 
opinions would differ as to the significance of 
some details omitted, events of importance are 
described with judicious fullness, and nothing 
which is not important is treated as if it were. 
The author has made extensive, conscientious 
research into the manuscript records of the 
period covered by the Civil War, has mastered 
the various statements and narratives of other 
authors and has reached his own conclusions, 
which he states, especially when they differ 
from those of other men, with positiveness 
and with modesty. 

Without any distinct effort to follow the 
pictorial method of narration, he naturally 
has thrown the leading facts or episodes into 
such bold relief that his volume to a large ex- 
tent is a series of pictures, clearly drawn and 
strikingly impressive. For example, the slug- 
gishness of McClellan; the interferences, 
always well meant but sometimes almost fatal, 
of Lincoln, Stanton and other officials at 
Washington ; the attitude of England toward 
the contending parties; the story of the Ala- 
bama and the warnings which failed to prevent 
her sailing as well as those relating to other 
privateers, the escape of which was fore- 
stalled; the effect of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation; the darkness of the depressing 
period in the early part of 1863, after the dis- 
aster at Fredericksburg; the history of Val- 
landigham and his treasonable utterances; 
and the Battle of Gettysburg—all these and 
many others are like so many successive 
scenes in a panorama which pass before the 
reader’s mind, each as distinct as possible and 
each related closely and vitally to its pred- 
ecessor and its successor. 

The outcome is a narrative nervous with 
virile force yet always self-contained and suf- 
ficiently restrained, full of the interest of 
intense conviction, toned down but not in the 
least diminished by the entire candor with 
which men and events are discussed. The 
author has strong opinions but is not a par- 
tisan. He believes thoroughly in the inex- 
cusable and ruinous sluggishness of General 
McClellan, for example, but he never fails, 
when justice requires itand opportunity offers, 
to explain and defend McClellan’s course with 
as much fairness as that of a loyal friend. In 
material, in plan, in treatment and in style 
the volume is worthy of con fidence and respect. 
It is a good example of the best historical 
writing of our time. (Harper & Bros. $2.50.) 


DR. KUYPER ON CALVINISM 


The L, P. Stone lectures for 1898-99, deliv- 
ered by Prof. Abraham Kuyper of Amaster- 
dam, were about Calvinism. In view of the 
éurrent disposition, even among many con- 
servative thinkers, to abandon Calvinism, in 
whole or in part, it is significant that so 
learned and eminent a theologian as Dr. Kuy- 
per avows with almost aggressive distinct- 
ness that he has found rest and inspiration 
in Calvinism and regards it as the only deci- 
sive, lawful and consistent defense of Protes- 
tantism against encroaching modernism. He 
draws in these lectures a clear and accurate 
picture of the spirit of the age, which he 
terms Modernism, and then explains at length 
how it can be controverted and overcome only 
by Calvinism. 

His essay is partly historical, partly philo- 
sophical. He develops the rise of the early 
conception of Calvinism from its specific re- 
ligious consciousness, and shows how its pe- 
culiar theology grew up and how it came to 
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have a potent and controlling influence over 
the life of great numbers of men. He com- 
pares it with other religious systems, Roman- 
ism, Islamism, etc., and shows that it has led 
to a higher development than any of them, 
and that the reason why it is challenged by 
Modernism is because it is the champion and 
representative of true Christianity. He dis- 
cusses Calvinism as a life system and its rela- 
tion to religion, polities, science and art, and 
the closing lecture deals with Calvinism and 
the Future. 

He is ingenious, sometimes, in his plead- 
ings. It is natural that he should regard Cal- 
vinism as the life of the church and as always 
promotive of freedom, and there is force in 
his claim that Calvinism has restored science 
to its domain and secured for it liberty, even 
if its work in this direction sometimes has 
been indirect. But the relation of Calvinism 
to art is not so obvious. He admits that it 
has no art style in its religious development, 
but insists that this is because its religious 
development is too high for expression in visi- 
ble, sensuous form. And he asserts that the 
principle of Calvinism offers a helpfal inter- 
pretation of the nature of art and that it has 
advanced art by releasing it from the guar- 
dianship of the church. There is more in 
this than is at first apparent. 

His summary of the present religious and 
moral condition of the world is interesting 
and his plea for a new Calvinistic develop- 
ment is strong. Some readers will have the 
feeling that he regards Calvinism almost too 
much as if actually on a level with the in- 
spired writings, but perhaps this impression 
is not fully warranted. Atany rate, the book 
is a masterly setting forth of the author’s be- 
liefs. [F. H. Revell Co. $1.25.) 

RELIGIOUS 


Something like twenty-five or thirty dis- 
courses, by Prof. Robert Flint of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, are gathered in a volume, 
Sermons and Addresses (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Imported. $2.50). Some have been 
printed before, but most of them appear for 
the first time. The author is a scholar, as 
every page makes clear, but he also has ina 
high degree a sense of what the intelligent 
but not necessarily scholarly world needs to 
have said to it, and of the true way in which 
to address it impressively. These are plain 
sermons, although learned. They are thought- 
ful but not abstruse. They seldom rise to 
real eloquence but they abound’ in true feel- 
ing, and they must have been heard originally 
with genuine interest. The volume is a good 
example of the best type of modern Scotch 
sermonism. 

Self Supporting Churches and How to Build 
Them [Better Way Publishing Co. $1.00). 
The book is not quite wisely named. Out of 
its eighteen chapters more than half describe 
the life and work of Dr. Crosby H. Wheeler, 
for forty years a missionary of the Board a‘ 
Harpoot, or deal with other subjects collateral 
to, but not directly involved in, the self-sup- 
porting church. In fact, only five chapters 
appear to deal directly with the theme of the 
book. These embody useful experiences and 
observations, but not a great-deal which is 
new. Yet itis an interesting and a valuable 
book, even in spite of being somewhat mis- 
cellaneous in contents and loosely arranged. 
Missionaries and their friends, and especially 
the large circle of Dr. Wheeler’s acquaint- 
ances, will value it. 

Dr. J. E. Sagebeer has applied the method 
of legal inquiry successfully to the study of 
the Scriptures in a small volame, The Bible 
in Court [Lippincott Co. $1.25]. A week or 
two ago we called attention to the short and 
excellent treatise upon the same general sub- 
ject of the late Jadge E. H. Bennett of this 
State. Dr. Sagebeer’s volume is more elabo- 
rate, but reaches the same result in its estab- 
lishment of the claims of the Bible to ac- 
ceptance by many facts based upon the usages 
of the legal profession. It is a successful 
piece of reasoning. 
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Dr. R. S. MacArthur has gathered into a 
new volume twenty-four Sunday evening dis- 
courses on The Old Book and the Old Faith 
[Treat & Co. $1.50]. They form an elaborate 
and spirited defense of the Bible, of its in- 
spiration, authority, unity and influence. And 
from a considerable diversity of points of ap- 
proach the author comes always to the same 
central truth, which he enforces vigorously, 
that of the obligation of one and all to believe 
in the Bible and in the Redeemer whom it re- 
veals. The book contains many eloquent and 
more pithy and impressive passages, and is a 
good example of a certain kind of pulpit work. 
—Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. publish Be- 
hind the Veil [75 cents), by an anonymous au- 
thor. It is a sort of vision of the life immedi- 
ately after death, and has the interest of any 
reverent and vivid fancy on that subject with- 
out having any more basis of authority than 
many other such fancies which have been put 
into print. 

Dr. H. E. Jacobs and Rev. J. A. W. Haas 
have edited the Lutheran Cyclopedia (Charles 
Scribner’s Song. $4 00], with the co-operation 
of various European scholars, and {t presents 
a summary comprising the doctrine, life, cus- 
toms, history and statistics of the Lutheran 
Church. It has been prepared almost entirely 
in America by expert and loyal Lutheran, 
and members of that branch of the church 
will find it invaluable, while members of all 
other Christian denominations will prize it, so 
far as they have occasion to consult it as a 
work of reference. The greatest care has 
been taken to render it alike sufficiently com- 
prehensive and worthily accurate. It ranks 
with the best books of its class. ——Saturday 
Afternoon [Am. Baptist Pab. Soc. 25 cents] 
is the title which Dr. Wayland Hoyt has given 
to a series of conversations for the culture of 
the Christian life. They are informal and 
practical. 

Vest pocket manuals on the International 
Sunday School Lessons must be popalar, jadg- 
ing from the number of editions issued. The 
Gist of the Lesson [F. H. Revell Co. 25 cents], 
by Rev. R. A. Torrey, gives three pages to 
each lesson, with text printed in different 
kinds of type, exposition and questions. It is 
handy, suggestive and stimulating.—— The 
Pocket Commentary [F. L. Ewell. 25 cents], 
by Dr. De Loss M. Tompkins, devotes two 
pages to the text, outline study and reflec- 
tions. It is compact, scholarly and helpful. 

STORIES 


Dionysius, the Weaver’s Heart's Dearest 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50) is by the late 
Blanche Willis Howard. This is a clumsy 
title for a bright and wholesome book—whole- 
some in spite of the moral lapse of the heroine, 
which is a feature of the plot, because it sug- 
gests how errors may be lived down and a life 
apparently wrecked may be cleansed and en- 
nobled. It is a weak point in the plot, how- 
ever, that the heroine should have been capti- 
vated by the man who deceived her. She is 
too strong and inherently noble to have been 
guilty of such an inconsistency. The actors 
in the story are Germans, mostly peasants, and 
the narrative is fresh and powerful and deals 
skillfully with some of the deeper possibilities 
and experiences of human nature.——Arms 
and the Woman [Doubleday & McClure Co, 
$1.25], by Harold McGrath, is a new addition 
to the library of sensational and picturesque 
fiction which Dr. Conan Doyle and Anthony 
Hope have made so popular of late. It isa 
good piece of work in respect to daring com- 
plications of plot and vivacious and dramatic 
narration. After sufficient agony of all sorts 
the hero and heroine are united and peace 
reigns throughout the formerly agitated re- 
gion. 

A dark, stern, cool hero, with a fiery torrent 
of earnestness and passion underneath, and a 
wild, reckless, but not unlovable, girl are the 
hero and heroine of A Son of Empire [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00], by Morley Roberte. 
The reckless improbability of the heroine’s 
successful scheme for improving the fortunes 
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of the man whom she loves rather takes away 
one’s breath, as does the manner in which she 
throws herself at his head. But in spite of its 
apparent improbability the story is brisk and 
entertaining.——_My Lady and Alian Darke 
[Macmillan Co. $1.50], by C. D. Gibson, is a 
capital story, the scene of which is on the 
Virginia coast. It is recklessly improbable, 
and yet by no means impossible, and its sim- 
ple but striking plot is finely worked out, and 
the reader is enchained to the very end. It is 
a really powerful bit of work, and all the 
stronger because of the paucity and simplicity 
of its material——The Island [Century Co. 
$1.50], by Richard Whiteing, is the author’s 
first story. It tells of a young English peer 
cast away on Pitcairn Island, and it is a ro- 
mantic and picturesque idy), which veils 
without wholly concealing the keenest sort of 
satire on modern English social life. The ro- 
mance is fascinating and the whole story is 
delightful. 

An Unknown Patriot [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50), by F. S. Child, is a story of the 
secret service during the Revolutionary War, 
and is one of the most skillfully conceived and 
worked out plots of recent volumes of colonial 
or Revolutionary literature and is written with 
more than ordinary grace and charm. Itisa 
delightful book and deserves a permanent 
popularity.—— The House of the Wizard [Me- 
Clurg & Co. $1.25], by M. I. Taylor, takes 
back the reader to the times of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth and is a story of 
adventure and love quite equal in interest to 
the author’s earlier volumes. Miss Taylor 
knows how to adjust her surroundings to the 
movement of her story so that their harmony 
is felt without being paraded, which is one of 
the highest qualities of the successful novel- 
ist. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have sent us 
what seem to be three more volumes in the 
What Is Worth While series. Miriam, by 
Gustav Kobbé, a touching and strongly drawn 
story of the new South Shoal Lightship No. 1, 
off Nantucket; How Mr. Rhodda Broke the 
Spell, by Mark G. Pearse, the scene of which 
is Cornwall and the theme of which is the local 
superstition of the region and how subjection 
to it was relieved; and His Mother’s Portrait 
(Each, 35 cents], also by Mr. Pearse, which 
tells pathetically the inner story of an out- 
wardly tranquillife. In anarrative form each 
of them teaches some vital lesson. 

Mr. C. G. Leland has devoted some years to 
translating the unpublished Legends of Virgil 
{Macmillan Co. $1.75]. These date from the 
middle ages, and in them the poet appears as 
amagician, They havea diverse and striking 
charm,.and the author has collected nearly or 
quite a hundred, of which about one half ap- 
pear in this volume. He believes that the 
sorcerers preserved many of these legends, 
handing them down among themselves, and 
that they embody a certain kind of witch or 
goblin religion in which the Roman people be- 
lieved. Both from the fanciful and the histor- 
ical point of view the psychologist and the 
student of folk-lore will priz3 the book.—— 
Julian Hawthorne, Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Count Tolstoi and others contribute a short 
story apiece to One of Those Coincidences and 
Ten Other Stories [Funk & Wagnails Co. 
$1.00). They are striking stories, illustrating 
some of the best work of the sort which has 
been recently done. The collection certainly 
is one of the most interesting which we haye 
seen. The book is illustrated. 

JUVENILE 

Rob and Kit [Little, Brown & Co. $1.00], 
by the author of Tip Cat, etc., is English in 
scene and character, is simple and not very 
exciting in plot and, indeed, contains no very 
conspicuous features, yet possesses the un- 
deniable and strong attraction which the 
author never fails to exert. It seems to bea 
sort of emanation of an artless and sincere 
character which makes whatever she writes 
so simple and straightforward in its appeal to 
the reader’s interest that there is no denying 
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it. The boys and girls will enjoy the book 
heartily. ——A story for girls, and a good one, 
entertaining and high toned throughout and 
imparting wholesome ideas of life and service, 
is Wheat and Huckleberries [W. A. Wilde & 
Co. $1.50], by Mrs. Charlotte M. Vaile. The 
characteristics of the middle West and New 
England are skillfully portrayed.—Several 
girls upon leaving school form a society for 
the maintenance of friendship and intercourse. 
What became of them and how their various 
fortunes in life developed is told entertain- 
ingly in Trefoil [Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
$1.25], by M. P. Macdonald. It is a bright and 
entertaining book and the girls will like it. 

In The Queen’s Rangers [W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.50], Mr. C. L. Norton has written a stirring 
account of some young Americans who had to 
face the problem whether they should enlist 
in the British army at the time of the Revolu- 
tion in order to render important ultimate 
service to their own country. They-decide to 
join the king’s forces, but only temporarily. 
Their experiences are narrated at length and 
with no small degree of zest.——The Young 
Puritans in Captivity [Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25], by Mary P. W. Smith, tells of events 
connected with King Philip’s War and de- 
scribes the capture of some white children by 
Indians and their life among the tribes. It is 
well stadied and worked out and the boys and 
girls will find it exciting. ——Another stirring 
book is The Young Rajah [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents], by A. L. Knight. It deals with fight- 
ing and adventures of various kinds, the hero 
being a young Scotch boy whose parents live 
in Ceylon. It is full of adventure and is finely 
illustrated.—A Little Daughter of the Rev- 
olution [F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50], by Agnes C. 
Sage, is a more picturesque and vivacious 
volume intended especially for girls. It deals 
with some of the leading colonial families, 
and is one of the best books of its rapidly in- 
creasing class and is illustrated with special 
appropriateness by Mabel L. Humphrey. 

Mr. Stockton, the humorist, has reprinted in 
a volume, The Young Master of Hyson Hall 
[Lippincott Co. $1.50], a story already pub- 
lished serially as Philip Berkeley, or The 
Master’s Gun. It does not represent him at 
his best, but it is a bit of his early work, as it 
is seventeen years old. It shows something 
of his originality of conception and is by no 
means lacking in enjoyableness.——T7he Ad- 
ventures of a Freshman [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1 25], by Mr. J. L. Williams, is based on 
expert knowledge, but deals too largely with 
the sensational side of early college life. Itis 
bright and stirring, but not up to the author’s 
earlier volumes. 

The same juvenile readers will find some- 
what the same sort of material, and equally 
well set before them, in The Half Back 
{[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], by R. H. Bar- 
bour, a story of the athletic side of school 
life. Golf, football, rowing are prominent in 
the book, and the only objection to it which 
we have is that it may leave the impression 
upon some readers that athletics are more 
prominent in school life than they really are. 
——A book for schoolboys is Harold Avery’s 
Mobsley’s Mohicans [Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
$1.25]. The scene and actors are English and 
the boys are lively youngsters, and their fun 
and frolics and scrapes make an entertaining 
story which is not without its helpful impres- 
sions. 

The Little Browns [Scribners. Imported. 
$2.00], by Mabel E. Wotton, is for the young 
children, and is sprightly and amusing in text 
and appropriately illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
It is one of the best of the juveniles of the year. 
—tThe Scribners have also sent us The Prin- 
cess of Hearts (Imported. $2.00], by Sheila 
M. Braine, with illustrations as good as Mr. 
Brock’s, and that is speaking strongly, by 
Alice B. Woodward. The story is sufficiently 
absurd, and the pictures fit it admirably. 
The result is a really comical and delightful 
fairy book.— Zodiac Stories [E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50] is the odd name which Blanche M. 
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Channing has given to a pleasant collection 
of short stories which were suggested, like 
their name, by the signs of the zodiac, The 
younger children will relish these sketches, 
but they will please the older ones also. They 
are good examples of work of their class. 

The Book of Knight and Barbara [D. Ap. 
pleton & Co. $5.00], by D. S. Jordan, con- 
tains a series of stories told to children. The 
author excels in telling nonsense stories, and 
the illustrations, which were selected from 
the designs furnished by hundreds of school 
children in California to whom the stories 
were submitted, are as roysteringly comical 
and appropriate as the stories themselves, 
The effect of this blending is to give the 
reader a volume the like of which he never 
saw before and which he will prize for many 
reasons.— The Talking Thrush [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50] contains a group of tales 
collected by W. Crooke in India and retoid by 
W. H. D. Rouse. The actors are animals or 
birds—the rabbit, wolf, parrot, crow, jackal, 
ete.—and they are individualized and put 
through their paces in a manner which re- 
sembles that of Uncle Remus and also hasa 
distinct flavor of the Orient. The boys and 
girls will regard the book as one of their 
favorite Christmas gifts. 

The author of Sparrow the Tramp and other 
very popular books for children, Lily F. Wes- 
selhoeft, has written another amusing and de- 
lightful book, Madam Mary of the Zoo [Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $1.25]. It is quite worthy 
of its predecessors and the children will re- 
joice in it——Bruno [Little, Brown & Co. 
75 cents] is a dog about whom Mr. W. B. 
Dewey kas written a capital book. In fact, 
it is a biography of Bruno. All who appre 
ciate the satisfaction which there is in the 
loyal devotion of a good dog will enter into 
the charm of this book.——A number of sto- 
ries by Mary Hallock Foote, which have been 
printed already in St. Nicholas, are grouped 
into a tasteful volume, The Little Fig Tree 
Stories (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. Most 
of them deal with Western scenes and people. 
They are all bright and enjoyable.— Little 
Folks at Brookside [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], 
by Mrs. D. P. Sanford, is for the younger 
children, and is a series of short and enter- 
taining stories arranged so that the volume 
may be used as a reader. It will beguile the 
beginner pleasantly through the first steps in 
the way of knowledge. 

Mabel Osgood Wright, in Wabeno the Magi- 
cian [Macmillan Co. $1.50], offers a sequel to 
Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts. It isa 
fantastic but fascinating book for the boys 
and girls, daring all sorts of things, but justi- 
fying its incursion into the realm of the ro- 
mantic. It is illustrated freely and well.— 
This and That [Macmillan Co. $1.25] is by 
Mrs. Molesworth. It tells of two very little 
children, and those of their own age will de- 
light in the account of their feelings and ex- 
periences. It is amusing and admirable.— 
The Sunny Hour series, by Mrs. Anna B. 
Bryant, includes six little books: Beriia’s 
Garden, Two Little Girls, Polly Peacemaker, 
A Bird Party, Papa’s Birthday and The 
Prettiest Tree (Pilgrim Press, $1.50 per set). 
Each volume contains a number of short sto- 
ries, and they exhibit a true understanding of 
what the younger children like and need to 
read and hear. They are pretty books, enter- 
taining and excellent in all respects. 

The Adventures of a Siberian Cub [L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.00], translated from the Rus- 
sian by Léon Golschmann, is full of animal 
life of all sorts, and the boys and girls will 
enjoy it on that account and also because of 
the interest which the difference between 
Russian and American authorship imparts to 
the book. It also abounds in illustrations. 
—aA new editjon of Mother Goose’s Nursery 
Rhymes [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.75), illus- 
trated lavishly by F. Opper, will afford genu- 
ine delight. All the familiar nursery ballads 
and some not so familiar are grouped in & 
charming book, and the absurd, but appro- 
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priate and spirited, pictures will make every 
young reader laugh heartily. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Two sterling volumes relating to our new 
territorial acquisitions are Mr. F. D. Millet’s 

The Expedition to the Philippines [Harper & 
Bros. $2.50] and Tomorrow in Cuba (Harper. 
$2.00], by C. M. Pepper. The former describes 
the author’s journey to the Philippines with 
General Merritt’s expedition, and the progress 
of the struggle there during the summer of 
1898. It is elaborate and graphic, written in 
the best style of this expert war correspond- 
ent, and full of interest and information to 
all American citizens. It does not add much 
to our knowledge of the Philippines, or even 
of what went on there when the author was 
present, because many other accounts have 
anticipated it, but it is one of the best narra- 
tives which the war has brought forth. Its 
general estimates of our troops and of their 
behavior both in battle and in camp are highly 
favorable. Yet one can see from admissions 
here or there that some of the complaints 
made against us probably have a certain 
amount of foundation. But if the American 
volunteer is what he is represented as being 
in these pages, and we have no doubt that 
he is, nobody need be ashamed of him. The 
other volume is even more important and val- 
uable. Itis not the conquest of Cuba which 
is described, for, unlike the Philippines, in 
Cuba this is complete. It is historical only so 
far as is necessary to make clear the relations 
of the Spanish to the Cubans and to ourselves. 
It is rather a study of political, social, com- 
mercial and religious conditions, and is in- 
tended to enable the American reader and 
the ordinary American citizen to master the 
situation in Cuba intelligently; not in full, of 
course, but so that he need make no serious 
mistake in regard to it. The author believes 
firmly in the value of American authority in 
Cuba, but points out frankly certain dangers 
and disadvantages which must be carefully 
taken into account. It is with hardly an ex- 
ception the most comprehensive, the most 
timely and the most trustworthy study of 
Cuba which has come out. 

Rey. Dr. Hillis contributes two volumes to 
the literature of the season. One is a some- 
what elaborate treatise, Great Books as Life 
Teachers [Revell Co. $1.50], a series of stud- 
ies in real and ideal character in which he 
also does, more gracefully yet not less vigor- 
ously, much of the work which the Scotch 
professor, S. L. Wilson, has just done in his 
striking book, The Theology of Modern Lit- 
erature, That is to say, he has sought in the 
writings of Ruskin, George Eliot, Hawthorne, 
Victor Hugo and others the moral teaching 
which they, consciously or unconsciously, 
offer, and has sought to interpret it for the 
benefit of the world and the special uplifting 
and enlightenment of the downcast in heart 
or doubtful in faith. The literary charm of 
these essays is great. Their spiritual force 
is equally conspicuous and helpful. They do 
not preach, yet they impress invaluable truth 
upon the reader.—The other volume is 
short, but equally rewarding. Right Living 
as a Fine Art [Revell Co. 50 cents] is its 
title, and it is a study of Channing’s Sym- 
phony as an outline of the ideal life and 
character. In terse phrase it popularizes and 
impresses great and telling truths. 

It is a queer volume which Mr. H. P. Ar- 
nold has entitled Historio Side Lights [Har- 
per & Bros. $2.50). It is a miscellaneous, 
picturesque collection of facts and fancies, 
anecdotes, literary curiosities, observations 
upon morals and religion, art, science, etc., 
most of which have a certain more or less 
remote relation to the life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The author evidently is a wide reader, 
and in a certain sense a specialist. He has 
grouped together everything which has come 
Within his observation bearing upon Frank- 
lin, and has somehow connected it with the 
thread of his narrative, so far as he has any 
narrative. But the thread is necessarily 
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tortuous and tenuous, for it has to go in all 
directions and is spun out at enormous length 
in order to connect with everything which it 
is desired to hitch on. It is a literary jumble 
containing much which is interesting, some 
things which are engrossing, a little which is 
uninviting and a great deal which might as 
well have been left out. It is a book to be 
dipped into rather than to be read. 

Mr. J. B. Gilder has compiled a pleasant 
little volume of Mr. James Russell Lowell’s 
Impressions of Spain (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50], and Mr. A. A. Adee has supplied 
the introduction. The material is made up 
from Mr. Lowell’s dispatches during his serv- 
ice as minister to Spain, and they treat of such 
topics as domestic politics, the death of Queen 
Mercedes, General Grant’s visit, etc. They 
exhibit Mr. Lowell’s acuteness of perception, 
felicity of description, good taste and power 
of interesting his readers, even in official mat- 
ters, in a high degree. 

Romances of Roguery, Part 1 [Macmillan 
Co. $2.00], by F. W. Chandler, undertakes to 
cover a certain episode in the history of the 
novel, and in this part deals with the picar- 
esque novel of Spain. The novel of roguery 
is peculiarly Spanish, although not solely con- 
fined to Spain. But Spain was the region in 
which it flourished most extensively and char- 
acteristically and, alike in its relation to 
Spanish literature and to the general study of 
social conditions of the time, the book supplies 
a well-defined lack. The picaro or his fem- 
inine counterpart represents the light. fingered, 
light-tongued, light-footed rascal of all times 
and countries, but possesses a peculiar buoy- 
ancy, recklessness and impudence of his own. 
The various novels which describe him appeal 
very strongly to the Spanish mind, and in their 
abandon of narration they portray a kind of 
life which has a measure of historic interest 
because it actually has existed, and which 
has a certain fascination because of its inde- 
pendence of all times and restraints. The 
picaresque novel had a distinct career, rising 
from humble beginnings to a considerable 
height of literary and artistic excellence and 
then declining, until it practically disap- 
peared. Mr. Chandler in this volume has 
made careful and elaborate study of the picaro 
and his literature, and the volume is a dis- 
tinct addition to the library of analytical and 
interpretative books, and is of great inter- 
est in spite of the frequent repulsiveness of 
its theme. 

It is a book of plays, and charming plays, 
which Caro A. Dugan has gathered in a little 
volume, For the King’s Jester [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50]. There are nearly a 
dozen short plays, bright, effective and some 
of them more or less musical, arranged for 
small stages and implying also costumes 
easily prepared, and in every way adapted to 
do good service in the home or among com- 
paratively small circles where an entertain- 
ment of this class is desired.——Mr. Edward 
Bicknell’s The Territorial Acquisitions of the 
United States [Small, Maynard & Co. 50 
cents] is a little historical sketch, substantial 
and timely, which scholars will be glad to 
welcome for its convenience as a reference 
book. It includes our recent acquisitions and 
is up-to-date in all respects. Of the Copley 
series, which Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. are 
bringing out, eight volumes are now issued. 
They are Cartis’s Prue and I, Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford, Hawthorne’s House of the Seven 
Gables, Kipling’s Barrack Room Ballads, Ha- 
lévy’s Abbé Constantin, Meredith’s Lucile 
and Longfellow’s Hiawatha and Evangeline. 
Each volume is printed and bound tastefully 
and there are many admirable illustrations. 
The special feature of the series, however, is 
the colored pictures, several of which are 
bound in each number and which are admira- 
ble examples of delicate and, at the same 
time, interesting and masterly work. The 
familiar books hardly could be made more at- 
tractive, and they must become increasingly 
popular from familiar use in this edition, es- 
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pecially as their price, $1.00 a volume, is so 
very low.——Messrs. Harper & Bros., in Life 
and Character [$5.00], have published a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous drawings by W. T. 
Smedley, with descriptions from the pen of 
Mr. A. V.S. Anthony. The subjects appear 
to be taken from various popular novels, and 
they are fine illustrations of a high order of 
artistic work. Alike in selecting significant 
scenes and moments, in grasping the salient 
features of each situation and in spirited and 
expressive, as well as finely executed, work- 
manship, the book is of a very high order. 
Most of the pictures may be called society 
sketches, and they will delight a very large 
constituency of the public. They are fifty or 
more in number and a biography and sketch 
of Mr. Smedley also are supplied. 

The Trinitarian Church Club of New Bed- 
ford has published a somewhat unique and 
very effective calendar, The New Bedford 
Calendar for 1900, in connection with a church 
fair. It contains the principal items of inter- 
est in the history of the city, with many illus- 
trations of buildings and scenes in the city 
and vicinity. It is a good idea successfully 
carried out. 


NOTES 


——Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus,” is at work in a new vein. He is 
writing a Revolutionary novel. 

—— The late Grant Allen’s last story, an in- 
dictment of the Salvation Army, is to be 
printed in the January Pall Mall Magazine. 


—— When Knighthood Was in Flower has 
been selling for some weeks at the rate of 1,000 
copies aday. It must be nearly, or quite, the 
most popular buok of the year. 

—— Another hitch in the publication of 
Count Tolstoi’s new novel, Resurrection, has 
occurred. He has decided to extend it and di- 
vide it into three, instead of two, parts. 

—— The remains of two famous Danes, 
Tycho Brahe, the astronomer, and Jens Bag- 
gensen, buried the one at Prague and the other 
at Kiel, are to be transferred, by public sub- 
scription, to their native land. 

——The Publishers’ Weekly makes the 
timely statement that those interested in the 
history of the Boer-British controversy should 
consult the fourth volume of Lucas’s A His- 
torical Geography of the British Colonies, 
published by the Oxford University Press. 
It has good maps, and the record is brought 
down so as to include the Jameson raid. 


—— They do not always seem to take Mr. 
W. T. Stead, of London, as gravely as he 
takes himself. The Critic quotes the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. Stead, the London Outlook understands‘ 
was moved to send a copy of his brochure, 
Shall I Slay My Brother Boer? to two Lon- 
don editors. One reply ran somewhat thus: 


“ Dear Mr. Stead: What, in heaven’s name, 
have I to do with your family affairs? 
Yours sincerely,’’ —— 


And the other: 


“* My Dear Sir: By all means—if he insists 
upon it. Yours faithfully,” —— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 

UNDER THREE nae By George C. 
Musgrave. pp. 365. .00. 

THE [eON STAR. By John P. True. pp. 146. $1.50. 

LESSONS OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN. By Capt. 
A. T. Mahan. Pp. 320. 

THE SWORD OF JUSTICE. By Sheppard Stevens. 
pp. 275. $1.25. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

TWELVE ENGLISH PorETs. By Blanche W. Bel- 
lamy. pp. 513. 85 cents. 

HEIDI. BY Johanna Spyri. Translated by Helen B. 
Dole. . 363. 75 cents. 

LITTLE WANDERERS. By Margaret W. Morley. 
pp. 107. 45 cents. 

Small, Maynard & Co.. Boston. 
THE Loom OF. : ESTINY. By Arthur J. Stringer. 
. 208. 26. 
arnow Borr. By H.C. Merwin. pp. 150. 75 


cents. 
FREDERICK DovuGLass. By Charles W. Chesnutt. 
pp. 141. 75 cents. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
a? pas yd UF DREAM. By W. Wilfred 
Pp. 

Eowons OF GREEK IDyYLs. By Lloyd Miffiin. pp. 
Stlver, Burdett 2 Co. Boston. 
READING: How TO TKACH IT. By Sarah Louise 

Arnold. pp 288. $1.00. 
Milton Bradley Co. Springfield 
LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING. By Emilie 
Poulsson. pp. 235. $1.00. 
Eaton & Mains. New York. 
SUPPLEMENTARY HISTORY OF AMERICA 
METHOD1SM. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. pp. 269. 


$1.50. 
THE GREAT SINNERS OF THE BIGLE. By Louis A. 
Banks, D.D. pp. 329. $1 50. 
—- KN -—_ STORIES: A Little Street Boy; A Tale 
Two M 8; Little Te Roads; Bunny 
: A Lhtile Song. Six 
vols. 


misalenepon STORIES: Circumstances Alter 
Cases; The Little Black and Tan; A Little Col- 
ored Boy; Alma’s Roses; Jocko and I; Old Mr. 
Diz. Six vols. $1 50. 

THE BEREAN LESSON BOOKS FOR 1900: SENIOR, 
INTERMEDIATE, BEGINNER’S. pp. 246, 235, 
215. 15 cents each. 


r & Bros. New York. 
By Morley Roberts. pp. 317. 


WOTAN, SIEGFRIED ane 7 NNHILDE. By Anna 
A. Cbapia. pp. 133 

THE MONSTER An Oran STORIES. By Stephen 
Crane. pp. 189. $1.2 

=a Boy. By Peden Philpotts. pp. 242. 


Heun-ary ay” Polly’s Ticket ; 


Harpe 
THE COLOssUs. 
$1.25. 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. By 
Henry van Dyke. pp. 70. wee 


Macmillan Co. New Yor 
CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL Days. By “Alice Morse 
Earle. RP. 184. $2 50. 
wares ANEM. & Daisy H. Pryce. pp. 313. 


$1 
aceon FROM QUEER AND OTHER FOLK. B 
Helen M. Cleveland. Books I. and IL., wit 
Teacher’s Manual. pp. 125, 141 and 242. 30, 35 
and 60 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
THE BALDWIN PRIMER. By May Kirk. pp. 128. 
30 cebts. 
STORIES OF MAINE. By Sophie Swett. pp. 278. 
60 cents. 
GESCHICHTEN VOM RHEIN. By MencoStern. pp. 
272. 85 cents. 
OvuR COUNTRY IN POEM AND PROSE. By Eleanor 
A. Persons. pp. 204. 50 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
SKETCHES OF LOWLY LIFE IN A GREAT CITY. 
By Michael Angelo Woolf. pp. 185 $§2(0 
BROWNING—POKT AND MAN. By Elizabeth L. 
Cary. pp. 282. $3 75. 
RELIGION OF ISRAKL TO — EXILE. By Karl 
Budde, D D. pp. 228. $1.5 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. as York. 
GOD AND THE PEOPLE. By David J. Burrell, D. D. 
pp. 350. $1 50. 
RoskEs. By Amy Le Feuvre. pp. 266. 75 cents. 
ELVIRA HOPKiNS OF TOMPKINS CORNERS. By 
Izora Chaudier. pp. 195. 75 cents. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
JANICE MEKEDITH. By ad Leicester Ford. 2 
vols. pp. 264 and 272. $6. 
POEMS OF UABIN AND ed By Pau! Lau- 
repce Dunbar. pp. 125. §1 60. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York 
VILLAGE LiFK IN CHINA. By Arthur H. Smith, 
D.D_ pp. 360. $2 00 
A JUNIOR’s EXPRRIENCE IN MISSIONARY LANDS. 


By Mrs. B. B. Comegys, Jr. pp. 121. 50 cents. 
F. A. Stokes Co. New York. 
THE LIVELY City oO’ Licc. By Gelett Burgess. 
pp. 219. $1 50. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE CHRISTOLUGY OF JESUS. By Rev. James 
Stalker, D. D. pp. 298. $1.50. 
E. B. Treat & Co. New York, 
NEW EPIsTLES FROM OLD canes. By David 
Gregg, D D. pp. 365. $1 50 


M. F. Mansfield & A. Wessels. New York. 
ar op ame FLAMES. By Henry W. Stratton. 
pp. 87. 

American Tract Society. New York. 
FATHER — By Mrs. dattie A. Clark. pp. 
293. $1.00. 

Doubleday & McClure Co. New York. 
SERMONS 4 STUNES. By Amos R. Wells. pp. 

342. $10 

Poe W. Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 

THE or on oe OPENED. By William H. Guill, D. D. 
pp 67 2 
MAS8TKK nese: 

60 cents. 
STEPHEN THE or By Caroline H. Pember- 
ton. pp. 282. $10 
A LIFE uF ST PAUL Pom ven Younc By George 
L. Weed. pp 238. 50 cents 
A ag ye Li i MalID. By. “Amy E. Blanchard. 
pp $1 
EsTHER. By ‘William H.Gill, D.D. pp. 94 30 
cents net. 
Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati. 
AT EARLY CANDLE LiguT. By Kobert McIntyre. 
pp. 156. $1 00. 
J. 8. Christison. Chicago 
BRAIN IN RELATION TO MIND. By o8. Christi- 
c son, M. e 2e. 143. . 
RIMF AND CR!MINALS. y J. 8. Christison, M. D. 
pp. 177. $1.26. 


By Emma Marshall. pp. 143. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. Chic 
THE HonzY sexnas. By Margares W. Morley. 
pp. 424. $1. 


PAPER COVERS 


Massachusetts New Chureh Union. Boston. 
MODERN CHEVSOPHY, CHKISTIAN SCIKNCK AND 
~~ By Wiliard H. Hinkley... pp. 39. 10 
cen 
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W. E. & B. W. Pearson. Charlestown, Mass. 
YARNS. By William B. Forbush, Ph D pp. 20. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF EMINENT 
PAINTERS: GUSTAVE Dork. By Elbert Hub- 
bard. pp. 27. 10 cents. 

Casseli ¢ Co. New 

THE zene. By Wiiliam Fag es 192. 10 

cen 






Ralph S. Mighill. ay York. 
MONTEZUMA’ : CasTLE. By C. B. Cory. pp. 233. 
50 cents. 


Department of Labor. Washington, D. C. 
FOREIGN fice ian By W. F. Willoughby, 
pp. 172. 
MAGAZINES 


October. LABOR BULLETIN OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
November. YALE REVIEW. 


December. CENTURY.—MCCLURE’S.—ART AMA- 
TEUR.—NORTH AMERICAN REVIRW.—EDUCA- 
TION.—LITERARY N&WS8S.— PURITAN.—KINDER- 
GARTEN REVIEW.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—GOOD WoRDS.— 
PATHS OF PEACF.—Goop CHEER.—SUNDAY.— 
CRITIC.—GOOR HOUSFKEFPING.—NEW ENG- 
LAND.—INTERNATIONAL.—COMING AGF.—CON- 
VERTED CATHOLIC.—TREASURY.— YOUNG MAN. 
—CATHOLIC WORLD.—HOME MFS8RNGEB.—AT- 
LANTIC.—YOUXG WOMAN.—BULLETIN OF SOCI- 
ETY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS.—LIPPINCOTT’S.— 
HOMILETIC.+FORUM.—HARPER’S.—NATIONAL. 
—FIGARO.—BLACK AND WHITF.—PEAR’sS AN- 
NUAL.—HOLLY LEAVEs.—GRAPHIC.—GENTLF- 
WOMAN.—ILLUSTRATRED LONDON NEWS.—THE 
NEW ORDER.—BIRD-LORE.—WHAT TO EAT.— 
SKETCH. 





The Future of Japan 


Judging from the drift of present tenden- 
cies, we should say that it is exceedingly un- 
likely that half a century hence Japan will be 
an independent Power. Her rulers are al- 
ready preparing for a war with Russia, and 
when that war comes the end of Japanese in- 
dependence will bein sight. Japan may con- 
quer in the first war, but she will not in the 
second or third after the Siberian railroad is 
completed. The expectation that Japan will 
find allies in Great Britain and the United 
States will probably not be realized. It is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that the Anglo-Saxon is 
going to champion the cause of a yellow race 
against Germany and France and Russia. 
We have always believed that the doom of 
Japan as a independent state was sealed when 
she suffered herself to be crowded off the 
mainland of the Asiatic continent by the re- 
vision of the treaty of Shimonoseki under the 
threats of Russia, Germany and France.—The 
Watchman. 


The Nebraska Plan 


The committee on benevolence, appointed at the 
recent meeting of the State Association to co-oper- 
ate with the committee of fifteen in introducing the 
Capen plan, is composed of ten men from repre- 
sentative towns and cities, with Rev. F. F. Lewis 
as chairman. With a view to putting the mission 
work of the State on*aebusiness basis, it sends out 
to the churches the following suggestions: 

(1) That at your next annual meeting you vote 
to sustain our seven benevolences, if you are not 
now giving to them. (2) That you choose a mis- 
sion committee, consisting of one for each twenty, 
more or less, of your membership. (3) That this 
committee meet with the pastor on the day after 
their election, select the month which shal! be given 
to each society and prepare a letter similar to the 
sample inclosed. If desired, this particular form 
will be furnished at cost by the chairman of your 
State committee. (4) That each member of the 
committee shali see personally all of that section 
of the church membership to which he is assigned 
and try to secure a pledge from each one for each 
of the objects, even if the pledge be very small. 
(5) That as the time for each offering draws near 
the chairman shall give to each of his committee 
literature and collection envelopes, who shall give 
them to each member of the church in his section 
and endeavor to secure their return with an offer- 
ing during the month specified. The envelopes 
may be placed in the weekly collections. They 
should be compared with the pledge lists and 
checked off so that the absence or forgetfulness of 
any may be noted and remedied. The husband or 
father should not pledge for the family, but make 
special effort that each young person and child 
have a pledge list and make his or her own pledge. 








The duty of each generation is to gather up 
the inheritance from the past and then to 
serve the present and prepare better things 
for the future.—R. H. Quick. 
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Prayer Meeting Topics, 1900 


The following is the list of The Congregationai- 
ist’s topics for midweek prayer meetings for the en- 
suing year. This list with sub-topics attached to 
each main topic appears in full in our 1900 Hand- 
book, justissued. It will be seen that the feature 
introduced last year of an alternative missionary 
topic for the first week of each month is continued: 


January 14-20. ESTABLISHED FACTS IN RELIGION. 
re Dahon ple; Distinguishing Mist 
onary Topic ng stove Event 
of 1899. Mat of . 
January 21-27, v7 SUBSTITUTE san tine Tan ‘Gospzt, 
Luxe 15: 1-5; Acts 4: 1-12; Rom. 8: 1-4. 
January #8-Fetruary 3. Waar is CONVERSION? Ps. 
51; Matt. 18: 1-9; Eph, 4: 21-32. 
‘ebruary sae. MODERN HINDRANCES TO Conv ER 
7-23; Luke 12: 15-21; John 7: 40-48. 
Missior Topic: Garnered Fruits of a Century's 
Sowing. att. 28: 16-20 ;. Eph. 2 2 
February 11-17. CONQUERING Buserring Sins. Ps. 
66: 16-20; Rom. 7: 15-25; Heb. 1 
February 18-24. REJECTING CuRisT “WITHOUT Ac 
TUALINTENT. 1 Kings 20: 38-40; Matt. 25: 1-13, 41- 


46. 

February 25-March 3. CHRIST’S TEACHING ABOUT 

PERSONAL Reena suas. Matt. 10: 27-37; Luke 
: 12-28; John 21: 22. 

hare 4-10. SHAPING ConpDvucT BY TRUTH. Ps. 
25: 1-10; Heb. 4: 11-13; 1 John 3: 10- 

Missionary lopic: the Ecumenical Eetestenery Con 

ference in New York. Acts 15: 1-6. 

March 11-17. FaRRAnens Fnoows OF THE NEED 
OF A REDEEMER. Kom. 8: 5-8; 

March 18-24. Ones Thumuene FOR SOULS. 
Matt. 43: 37-89; John 10: 11-18; 17. 

March 25-31.’ THE PRICE WHICH CHRIST PaIpb. 
Isa. we Luke 22: 39-48; Phil. 2: 5-8. 

April 1-7. CHRIST'S SUCCES8 IN SAVING MEN. 
Jobn 5: 36-47; Acts 1: 12-16; 5: 

Missionary "Topic: Guide-Posts for End. <— sthe- Cen 

tury Worn. Mark 16: 9-19; Acts 11: 

April 8-14. ran! —— UPON Sasvany. Thine 23: 
ays, oe 19: 

April 15-21. OnateTta® Png ge = suMOR 
TALITY. John 5: 24-29; r. 15: 12-20, 

April 22-28. LEARNING one WAYS oF vas HOLY 
ores Mark 13: 9-11; Luke 11: 9-13; Rom. 8: 11- 
16, 2 

y ey 29-May 56. BARNABAS AS A TYPE ed THE 
BELIEVER. Acts 4: 36,37; 11: 22-24; 13: 

May 6-12. THE SUFFICIENCY AND lesorniomusc Y 
OF FaiTH. Heb. 10; Jas. 2 26. 

Missio ary Topte: Forelgn aiestonary Perils. 2 

Thess. 3: 1-15; 1 Cor. 16: 

May 13-19. THE oe or ‘SriRiTUAL FAILURE. 
Luke 15: 11-21; 22: 31-34, 5 

May 20-26. CHBRIST’S Wax WITH THE Hors. ESS. 
Mark 9: 17-27; Luke 7: 37-50; John 20: 11-1 

May 27-June 2. THE GLORY OF HEnoI = VICK, 
Acts 7: 54-60; 2 Cor. 11: 21-80; Rev. 7: a 

June 3-9. GOD'S VOICE IN NATURE. P38. 10 

ee Scpts: The Lambs of Ly veld. ma 

Flock. Mark #: 33-50; John 21: 15-19 

Juve 10-16. THE PRIVILEGE OF PRAISING Gop. 
Ps. 103; Acts 3; 1-9; 16: 16-34. 

ory 17 +. CHILDREN IN 7 BIBLE. Josh. 4: 
1-7; Mark 10: 13-16; 2 Tim. 3: 14,1 

June 24-30. STUDY A8 eh aisine FOR SERVICE. 
Deut. 6: 1-9; Prov. 3: 1-22; 2 Tim. 2: 15, 16, 23-26 

July 1-7. RIGHT AND WRONG LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
Ex. 19: 1-8; Isa. 60: 10-22; Matt. 21: 33-4 

Missionary Topic: The ‘Belated Peuples of America. 

Isa. 35: 1-10; Acts 10: 1-16. 

July 8-14. SPECIAL GIFTS MEAN EXCEPTIONAL 
USKruLvEss. 1 Cor, 12; 1 Tim. 4: 12-1 

July 156-21. THE BEAM AND THE MOTE. Matt. 7: 
1-5; Gal. 6: 1-5; Jas. 4: 10-12. 

July 22-28. WHAT 18 AN ANSWER TO PRAYER? 
24 meee 7: 12-18; Acts 9: 8-18; 10: 30-48. 

July 29- August ‘4. MYSTERY IN Gop’s DEALINGS 
WITH Us, Job 23: 1-10; John 13: 1-7; Rom. 11; 25-36. 

August 5-11. WHEREIN Is PRIDE SINFUL? Ps. 10; 
Luke 18: 10-14; 1 Tim. 6: 1-5. 

peeeery Topic: ponent Progress in Christianity. 

8. 72 

August 12-18. THE GENTLENESS OF THE DIVINE 
CONSOLATION. Isa. 54: 7-14; 2 Cor. 1: 3-7; Heb. 12: 
5-15. 

August 19-25. LESSONS FROM THE HISTORY o 
PETER. Matt. 4: 17-20; 16: ae 26: 33-35, 69-7 
John 21: 15-17; Acts 4: 13; Gal. 27. 

August 26- September 1. HGRTBOUS AND UNBIGHT- 
EOUS ANGER. Jonah 4; Jobn 2: 13-17; Acts 13: 6-11. 

S-ptember 2-8. sg | WaGES OF Lanor FOR GOD, 
Jobi 6: 22-29; Rom. 6: 21-23; Jas. 1 21. 

Missionary. bag “Points trom Gurent ‘Missionary 

Literature. Ps, 72: 1-2 

September 9-15. un zwine OuR Vows. Ps, 61; 
Ezr. 18: 26-32; Rev. 2: 1-7. 

September 16-22. How TO MAKE CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LOW SHiv MORE ‘EFFECTUAL. Acts 2: 41-47; Rom. 
15: 23-27; 1 Jobn 1: 3-7. 

September 23-29. Is LUXURY NECESSARILY PERIL- 
OUS TO THE SOUL? Job 42: 10-13; Matt. 13: 3-9, 22; 
Luke 16: 19-31. 

September 30- ‘October 6. WISk ane UNWISE BENEV- 
OLENCE, Matt. 5: 38-48; 7:6; 26: 6-13. 

October 7-13. “WHEN IS iSbision EvIL? 2 Sam. 
15: 1-14; Esth 6; Matt. 20: 20-24. 

Missionary Topic: Personal Relations with Foreign 

Fields. Acts 13: 1-3; Phil. 4: 8-23. 

October 14-20. LOVING THE DIVINE Law. Ps. 1; 
119: 97-112; Rom. 7: 12-14. 

October 21-27. TRUE WITNESS-BEARING FOR 
CHRIST. Jobn 9: 10-25; Acts 1: 1-11; Phil. 3: 7-14. 

October 28-November 3. MAKING THE BEST OF ONB 
ANOTHER. Mark 12: 41-44; Luke 19: 1-10; Rom. 12: 


0. 
"November 4-10. LESSONS FROM THE GOSPEL BY 
JAMES. Jas. 1: 1-11; 2: 14-26; 5: 7-20. 
seumtenery Topic: F Problems of Home Support. 
1. 3: 1-10; 2 Cor. 
Stemher 11-17. Tae: CHRISTIAN’S CONFIDENCE 
IN pig OF DANGER. Isa. 50: 7-10; Acts 23: 6-11; 
27: 4-36. 


November 18-24. How ze MAKE BIBLE STUDY 
MORE HELPFUL. Mark 7: 5-13; Acts 18: 24-28; 
2 Pet. 3: 13-18. 

lovember 25- December 1. VALUE OF PUBLIO THADNKS- 
GIVING. Neh. 12: 27-47; Ps. 100; Eph. 5: 19, 20. 

December 2-8. ARE SOCIAL CHANGES LIKELY TO 

AFFKOT CHRISTIANITY? John 18: 33-37; 1 Cor. 7: 
1; Heb. 13: 
Missionary Topic Secondary Agencies in Mission- 
ary 


Work. Zech. 14: 20, 21; 1 Cor. 9: 22. 

December O15. “DO CHRISTIANS SUPFICIENTLY AP- 
PRECIATE be es Hymas?’? 1 Chron. 16: 7-36; Vol. 3: 
12-16; Rev. 15: 

December 1833." Waar, Is TRUE CHRISTIAN Ac 
qunenveares ? Matt. 28: 18-20; Acts 4: 18-20 

r. 12: 9- 

December 23-29. DIFFERENCES BBTWEEN edie 
MA8S-KBEPING NATIONS AND OTHERS. P8. 89: 1-17; 
Matt. 6: 6-13; Fph. 2: 11-22. 

December 30-January 5, 1901. WHAT ENCOURAGE 
YEAR Owe, Sone CHRISTIAN 

r. 4. 


MENT Has THIS 
CHURCH? Ps. 2: 1-8; Mic. 4 
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14 December 189% 


Do Not Stop 


A Continuous View Point 


We have just communicated with our large list of 
“trial’’ readers, Their term of acquaintance began 
some months since and carries them to Dec, 31. In 
our recent letter we outlined a plan for a full year 
in 1900, with such terms of payment as to make 
acceptance an easy matter. Donot stop! Take a 
continuous View Point! You have seen The Con- 
gregationalist at short range, only to learn what it 
is to be throughout a Jonger period. 

What is involved in stopping your paper at th- 
close of your trial term? The individual and the 
family will be cut off from an intimate knowledge 
of the wide Christian world and its mission. There 
isa moral and religious world. To it we bring our 
readers. When this paper ceases to come to youl 
address you are at once deprived of a large quan- 
tity of the best reading which that world yields. 
The spiritual messages of current events are lost. 
The incentives afforded to Christian life, the valua- 
bie aid secured by Congregationalists for a better 
discharge of church duties—all are thrown aside. 
Such loosing is losing. 

A quarter of a dollar—paid for a trial view of The 
Congregationalist—may lead to a quarter of a cen- 
tury of close and profitable friendship. Try this 
possibility. 

This paper has never been better than ite 5 prom- 
ise for 1900. Do not stop! Take the Continuous 
View Point! 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME Mission any SOOIRTY 
is represented husetts (an 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS = Mission ARY So- 
pag No. 609 Co: tional H Rev. Joshus 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, 

WOMAN'S Home sapenee any, Association, Room 

0. 6 se. Office hours 9 to 5. An 
nual mem 


tio: 
1.00 ; life m momberesé 0.00. 5 ee 
tributions raiicibed. Miss Miss Lizzie hits, Treas he rer. 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF on whith! won: Bagr poe For 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank , 
A. W: , Treasurer ; Charies E. Swe’ renee 3 and” 
Pure! Agent. Office in New York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-Second S8t.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle st 

vousm> pole OF Missions, Room 704 Congre 

tional Hi Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer. 

—-4 Abbie 3. B. ohild, Home Secretary. 

E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
ag Weare oun ce = educational i the gy - and 

ont a ons Ut Oongregstion: nal Hi end Chi omic 58 La 
0 Ce, mgregatio) Seuss: ‘0 office, 

Salle Street. Donations sent fo either ther of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hu Treasurer, Fourtb 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York oF 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTS 
—Oburch and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., ; Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil , New York; Vv. Geo! 00d, 
Oongregational House, Boston. Field Secre 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Soorsry pe neluding 

ti) 


¥. WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 congregs 
tional House, Boston: 161 Washington St., Chicago, 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIBTY.-— 

Contributions used only for fem nae IS men. 


a Treasur 

$ Rev. Francis J, 

Marsh, "Now fngiand Superinbendac Congregationa) 
ouse Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 

and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 


lishment and suppers of E ical Con tional 
Churches and Sun: Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 


Samuel O. Darl . ° 03 Je 
Tillinghast, 





Sec., Mik St., Boston. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF Fund 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Sec 
New Haven, Ct.; of a bequest 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
LEE & SHEPARD’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


UNDER OTIS IN THE PHILIPPINES 
Ura Young Officer in the Tropics. being ; 
Fourth Volume of the “OLD GLuRY” Seri 





EDWARD STS@ATEMBYER. Illustrated. Cloth, gi. 26. 


OLD CLORY SERIES 
By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Cloth, 
per volume, $1.25. 
Under Dewey at Manila. 
wignting Cuban Waters. 
oung Volunteer in Cuba. 
Under Otis in the Philippines. 


To ALAGRD FOR COLD 
Or e Fortune Hunters of the Yukon. Be- 
ing ‘ee Third Volume of the “BOUND To Svc- 
CEED” Series. By KDWARD Seeeeray en. Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, per vebume, $1.0 


AN UNDIVIDED UNION 
By “OLIVER Optic” (W. T. Adams). Completed 
by Edward Stratemeyer. — the Sixth and Con- 
ae m ¢ Volume of “THE BLUE AND THE GRAY— 
LAND.” ey In blue and gray cloth, 
wit side, 483 pages, $1.5 


CAMPING ON THE ioe, LAWRENCE 
Or on the Trail of the Early Discoverers, 
rs LVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Iilustrated. Uloth, 
412 pages, $1.50. 


yay IN THE WAR 
r, The Model V eg Com anion to * Don- 
state School Days.” By General O. O. HOWARD, 
U.S.A., Retired. MMustrated: Cloth, 252 pages, $1.25. 


DONALD’S SCHOOL DAYS 
By General O. O. HowarRp, U. 8. A., Retired. 
Thoroughly revised by the anthor. ri _— 
tions by A. B. Shute. Cloth, 369 pages, $1.2 


GRANT BURTON, THE aay 
Companion to Six Young Hunters. By W 
GORDON PARKER. Profusely illustrated by the 
author. Cloth, 382 pages, $1.25. 

BECK’S FORTUNE 
A sory of School and Seminary Life. By 

ADBLE THOMPSON. diliustrated. Cloth, gL. 50. 


TOLD UNDER THE CHERRY TREES 
A Book for the Young. By GRACE LE BARON. 
IlJustrated. $1.00. 

A charming story of child life in a pretty village, 

tender in quality, fascinating in description and rich 

in humor. oe eu. eu 


WE FOUR CIRLSi ~—~S@ <3 "Sun 7 
~ Marky G. DARLING. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


#1.25. 

A bright, healthy story of a summer vacation enjoyed 
by four girls in the country, where they were sent for 
study and recreation. 


THE HOUSE WITH SIXTY CLOSETS 
A Christmas Story for Young Folks and Old 
Children. By FRANK SAMUEL UHILD. Profusely 
iliustrated by J. Randolph Brown. Cloth, $1.25. 


WEE LUCY’S SECRET 
Being the Fourth Volume of “LITTLE PRUDY’s 
CHILDREN” Series. B een May. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 196 pages, 75 cen 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE 
Selected Poems of Love in All Moeds. Edited 
by G. HEMBERT WESTLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
A beautiful companion to “ Because I Love You.” 


| HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS 
by IRENE E. JEROME, author of the famous “ Je- 
rome Art Books.” Exact facsimiles of the author’s 
original designs in color and gold. Beautiful cover 
design. Lithograpbed in best stylé on fine paper 
oy hala inches. New edition. Cloth, in neat box, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











Situation. A young woman wishing for a change of 
surroundings would like a situation where she could 
earn her board or small wages. Could do office work or 
teach and care for children. References given, Ad- 
dress E. B., care of The Congregationalist. 





Home. A comfortable home for the winter with 
Northern family in healthful location. Altitude 1,000 
—.  — —- references given. Advanced 

of lung trouble not received. ere “The 
Walker Piace,” £10 Towne’s St., Greenville, 8. C. 


Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
a few more patients until Jan. Ist, at byw time Dr. 
Willard proposes to take South as many of them as wish 
to accompany him thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 


ergarten and Primary Teacher, Nor- 
mal Sf a seven year’s experience in teaching, 
desires engagement as resident governess, or to take 
charge of an invalid child. Physical care of children 
has been a aspecial study. References exchanged. 
Address K. G., The Congregationalist. 





here insert the bequest), to be used fo eae 
Ministerial Baile, as provided in the resolu ons of the 
hiereey | Council of the Congregational C. of the 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP. 
PLY, established by the Massachuse Associa 
tion, churches 


offers its services desi 
ulpit EF lies in Massachusetts and in o 
ag ngregational House, Boston. Rev. Gharies 
B. Rice, Secretary. 
TH E Boston susmars FRIEND SOCIET 
1821. Chapel and reading-room, ha 
0) 


ton. ab 

welcome. Daily — meeting, 10.30 a.m. Bible 

study 3 P.M. Sun iy perwiees, Mee' 

every even except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine- 

yard Haven. ity. tio: a gre Fag © —> 
tional churches for support. 

tions 0: Sait! to B. 8. Snow, Correspon 

Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. nd clo 

ing, comfort b: senting. O-» to Capt. 8. age com 

chaplain, 2: anover Bequests shouid read: 














FOR SALE—GHURCH ORGAN. 


Large Single Manual. 
LEONARD TAYLOR, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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For the “ “QUIET HOUR” 


CLOSET 
ALTAR 


The divisions of this book adapt it to differing occasions 
and uses. The intention is to supply what is desired both for 
Samily worship and for the individual in his seasons o/ 
meditation and prayer. To that end seven prayers, wide in 
their scope, are given the first place. They are followed by 
selections designed for thirty-one days, the prose, poetry and 
prayers of each day being keyed to one central thought. 
After these come selections suited to experiences and special 
occasions, each arranged with a view to unity of thought. 
A third section brings together many general prayers. 


CONTENTS 
Preface. 
Seven Prayers for Constant Use. 
Morning, Evening and Sunday. 
Every Day (31 sections). 
Experiences (20 sections). 
Special Occasions (10 sections). 
Prayers for Special Occasions (14). 
Prayers (70). 


“A brief prayer like these of CLOsET 
AND ALTAR, with its setting of Scripture 
and some finished gem from the casket of 
another’s thought or experience, will, it 
is believed, save the family altar in some 
homes, and make for not a few busy 
people less onerous the attempt to keep 
up regular daily devotions.—Dr. George 
W. Phillips, in a review of “Closet and 
Altar.” 

“A little volume of much value. The 
printed prayers, many of them original, 
some the common property of Christen- 
dom, are very beautiful, and will be a 
treasure to many. No better or more 
helpful companion could be found for the 
quiet hour.”—Christian Advocate. 

“The collection has unity of thought 
combined with variety of expression, a 


-vital reality and acompleteness in express- 


ing the petitions which rise in the hearts, 
such as we have found in no similar col- 
lection and which must be traced to its 
origin in the devotional needs of the many 
contributors to the column in The Congre- 
gationalist.” —The Evangelist. 
“Suggestive and helpful in the growth 
of spiritual life in the individual and the 
home.”—The Christian Leader. 


210 pages. Semi-flexible covers. Gilt top. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Published by 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





E FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EV&#RETT O. Fisk & Co, 





On10, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School. 
Property of $3,000,000 is devoted to the education of 
800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 
CHARLES F. THWING, President. 





CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST 29th STREET, 


NEW YORK - 
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How and Why | Wrote 
The Man with the Hoe 


By EDWIN 
MARKHAM 


In this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


The Man with the Hoe has provoked wider 
and more prolonged discussion than any Ameri- 
can poem written during the present generation. 
The idea expressed in its forty-nine lines has 
set the whole nation thinking; it has found 
assailants and defenders by the thousand; it 
has been the subject of countless editorials and 
numberless letters to the author and to the press. 


Colonel A. K. McClure 


Contributes a most interesting 


paper on The Kindiier Side of Lincoln 













Brigadier-General Charles King 
Contributes a tale of love and 


fighting in Manila—A Rival Ally 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST was established in 1728 by Benjamin Franklin, and has been 
regularly published as a weekly paper for 171 years. It is an illustrated magazine, published weekly. 









To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy, or sent by mail 5 months, on trial, for $1.00 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






14 December 1999 





YOUR DAUGHTER AT COLLEGE would 
heartily appreciate a gift of 


“A LINE A DAY” BOOK 


A short record of her whole aye course can be 
condensed in one book. 50c t 50. 
Ap invaluable possession in after years. Sold by al) 
stationers. Send for circula' 


(SAMUEL WARD Co.) 5 
agYholesaie and Retail,” WARD $ 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to coll: sepesie, and families ; 
advises parents about aw O BATT, Manager. 














CLOS ET Meditations and Prayers 


“ Suggestive aid helpful in the growth 


ALTAR 


$1.00 Postpaid. 








The Congregationalist, 


of spiritual life in the individual and 
the home.”—Christian Leader. 


Boston, Mass. 
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In and Around Boston 


For Spiritual Quickening 

A special conference exclusively of Congre- 
gational ministers who desire a deeper spirit- 
nal life and a livelier missionary zeal will be 
held in Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 20, from 9 to 12 A. M. 
and2to5r.mM. Thegeneral topic is the Bible 
[dea and Basis of Missionary Effort, and it 
will be considered in these phases: (1) What 
isthe teaching of the Bible in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning missions? (2) What is the 
teaching of the New Testament concerning 
missions? (3) What is the teaching of the 
Bible concerning the relation of the Holy 
Spirit to missionary work? (4) What is the 
teaching of the Bible concerning the relation 
and responsibility of the individual church to 
the kingdom of God? What the relation and 
responsibility of the individual Christian? 
(5) What hope does the Bible give us for the 
future of the kingdom of God; and on what 
does this hope rest? Dr. E. B. Webb is chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements. 
Massachusetts Missions 

The Home Missionary Society came to the 
fore at the Monday meeting, and the crisis 
confronting it was clearly stated. The Swett 
Fand being nearly exhausted, the churches 
must rally in order to continue the important 
grants to country churches and the growing 
foreign work in the cities. Secretary Coit 
believed that the decrease in gifts was due to 
special efforts to meet Dr. Pearsons’s offers 
and to the large amount of promiscuous giv- 
ing in our churches. Boston and the vicinity 
do not respond in adequate proportion to the 
money expended for their own uses. The 
“forward movement” should not be confined 
to any single line of benevolence. Dr. Rice 
illustrated graphically the need of continuing 
aid to the hill towns. Dr. F. E. Emrich laid 
special emphasis upon the good accomplished 
by the society among foreign populations, and 
urged a more intimate acquaintance with 
them on the part of the ministry. Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot swept the Western field with a keen 
eye, noting the 1,500 towns where there is no 
church or Sunday school. 

A resolution indorsing the disposition of 
the Franklin Fand.as approved by the Boston 
aldermen, and urging the Common Council to 
to take similar action, was passed. 

Ministers of All Faiths 

‘The Ministers’ Union, which meets at Dr. 
Ed ward Everett Hale’s church on Dee. 19, isa 
unique organization. It originated largely 
with Rev. W. J. Batt of the Concord Reform- 
atory, who, in the five years of its existence, 
has succeeded in bringing together in friendly 
fellowship a large number of ministers of 
different denominations. It has usually met 
in Ayer, but the fact that Dr. Hale is presi- 
dent this year makes it fitting that the meet- 
ings should be held in his church, and gives 
an opportunity for other ministers to acquaint 
themselves with the personnel and purpose of 
the organization. Further particulars are 
given in the notices of Meetings to Come. 





At the recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Interdenominational S. S. Association in Bos- 
ton, Mr. C. V. S. Remington of Central 
Chureh, Fall River, was chosen president. 
On the evening of Dec. 6 the Fall River Dis- 
trict S. S. Association gave him a reception in 
honor of his election. The affair was planned 
for the S. S. room of Central Church, where 
he has for so many years presided as super- 
intendent. The number of applicants for 
tickets, however, was so great that Music 
Hall was secured. Many pastors were pres- 
ent, and emost of the superintendents and 
teachers of the city. Others from Boston, 
Providence, Taunton and other places were in 
attendance. After a bounteous supper and 
preliminary speeches Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, 
chairman of the State executive committee, 
gave an address, closing with a presentation 
to Mr. Remington, for the State committee, of 
a full set of four volumes of Tissot’s Life of 
Christ. Other speakers followed. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Rev. William MacLeod 
Barbour, D. D. 


That was a singularly usefal life which 
ended on earth in the death of Dr. Barbour 
in Malden, Dec. 6. Born in Scotland in 1827, 
he was brought in his childhood to this coun- 
try by his parents. He graduated from Ober- 
lin College in 1859 and from Andover Semi- 
nary in 1861. The same year he was ordained 
and installed in the South Church, Peabody, 
where he remained seven years. Then for 
nine years he was professor of sacred rhetoric 
in Bangor Seminary. He was the college pas- 
tor at Yale for ten years, and at the same time 
professor of sacred theology in the divinity 
school. In 1887 he became principal of the 
Congregational College of British North 
America in Montreal, connected with McGill 
University. This is a seminary for training 
theological students. Here also he remained 
ten years. For the past two years he has re- 
sided in Malden. He had been in feeble 
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health for some months, but the end came 
suddenly. ; 

Dr. Barbour retained in a degree the Scotch 
accent, which gave piquancy to sermons that 
were the product of a keen and forceful mind. 
He was an unusually interesting preacher. 
Many ministers are deeply indebted to him 
for habits of thinking and methods of ser- 
monizing which have enriched their preach- 
ing. For almost thirty years he was a com- 
panion of young men and a teacher of preach- 
ers, faithful to his convictions, hopeful, help- 
ful to many. He leaves a widow, four sons 
and one daughter. 

Funeral services were held on Thursday at 
the meeting house in Peabody, where Dr. 
Barbour was ordained. Rev. G.:A. Hall, the 
pastor, and Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon of Boston 
officiated, and the interment was at Cedar 
Grove Cemetery. Earlier in the day there 
had been a brief service at his Malden home 
participated in by Dr. Wellman and Rev. H. 
H. French. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 8 


Mrs. A. H. Johnson presided and spoke of 
life as a struggle. Miss Child referred to the 
struggle in mission fields, especially in China, 
where she had marked the contrast between 
the coarse, degraded women in the street and 
those seen in mission homes and schools. 
Mrs. Ament in Peking had, started a school as 
a memorial to a little girl she had lost. Mrs. 
Sheffield in Tung-cho is not only helpful in 
the medical work, but also makes her influ- 
ence felt in the college. Mrs. Mateer helps 
her husband in the photogravure work which 
he does in addition to carrying on a large 
printing establishment. Mrs. Charles E. Ew- 
ing fitted her husband out to accompany Miss 
Child on a four days’ journey across the coun- 
try with Dr. Woodhull and Miss Hinman, a 
mule litter being a great improvement over 
the usual wagon as a conveyance over 
wretched roads. 

Mrs. Judson Smith announced the sad news 
of the death of Mrs. Aikenof Lin-Ching from 
scarlet fever, leaving her husband with three 
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little children. Mrs, Smith also spoke of the 
death of Mrs. Logan of Ruk, on Friday, Dec. 
1, at Creston, O. Thelong journey from Mi- 
cronesia, the surgery which followed, the ral- 
lying just in season to attend the marriage of 
her son Arthur to Alice Price, who is a mis- 
sionary daughter, tlie succeeding weeks of 
failing strength—all over now, but the mem- 
ory remains of a consecrated, self-sacrificing 
life, and the influence lives in the little island 
and elsewhere. Laid to rest in Buffaloamong 
friends in the church which supported her, 
the voice {s silent, and other hands pen the 
letters to the daughter in Ruk, who waits all 
these weary months to learn what has come to 
the beloved mother since she said good-by 
and sailed away. Our sympathy we send now 
and our prayers for Beulah. Miss Stanwood 
recalled a day when she stood with these two 
missionaries, Fred Snow, who was born in 
Micronesia, and .Mrs. Atkinson of Kobe on 
Plymouth Rock, and anticipated the sympa- 
thetic cord which will be touched when the 
news of Mrs. Logan’s death reaches different 
mission fields. 

Mrs. Johnson quoted the testimony given 
her by a surgeon in the British army in India 
as to the value of the missionaries in that 
country and the loss which it would beif by any 
means they should be withdrawn. Miss Means 
spoke of the work of Miss Hance in the Zula 
mission and the well-earned rest which she is 
now taking after her twenty-nine years of 
service. 

Mrs. Goodell brought a message from Mrs. 
Billings, who in physical weakness is still 
greatly alive to all the interests of this 
work. Mrs. Gordon of Kyoto emphasized the 
conviction that this Friday meeting is not 
simply for those who happen to come to Pil- 
grim Hall, but that it is remembered every 
week and depended upon by the missionaries 
in Japan and other lands. Miss Lamson gave 
some interesting facts from the North China 
field. 





Education 


— Colorado College will celebrate its twen- 
ty fifth anniversary early in February, and 
President Wheeler of the University of Cali- 
furnia is to deliver the principal address. The 
new building, the Perkins Memorial, which 
contains the college chapel, will be dedicated 
then, and special preparations are being made 
for these events. The college has grown so 
rapidly during the past few years that all its 
resources are seriously overtaxed, and the 
full board of trustees has just held a meeting 
to see what can be done to enlarge its equip- 
ment. The college is drawing large numbers 
of students, not only from the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, but also from the middle West 
and the Southwest. Its enlargement has sur- 
prised its most sanguine friends. 

—-— In the renewed interest in the improve- 
ment of the Negro race in the South, Fisk 
University deserves high honor. It is the 
oldest and one of the most distinguished of 
the schools founded for the higher education 
of colored youth. Among its graduates are 
more than 200 teachers, and 10,000 pupils every 
year are being taught by those who were pre- 
pared to teach at Fisk. It has graduated 
more than a score of physicians and more 
than a dozen each of lawyers, ministers and 
merchants. Visk has a splendid location, a 
part of what was once a slave plantation in 
Nashville, Tenn., and on its campus of thirty- 
five acres stand eight substantial buildings. 
It is free from debt. Its own students, the 
Jubilee Singers, by seven years’ labor raised 
$150,000 for their alma mater. But Fisk 
needs and deserves that its slender endow- 
ment of $50,000 should be generously in- 
creased. With its 500 pupils and twenty-eight 
instructors, its claims are not second to any 
institution of learning in this country and its 
needs are certainlyas greatasany. The dean 
of the university, Dr. J. G. Merrill, is at pres- 
ent in New York city, and may be addressed, 
Box 40, Madison Square Station. 
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A New Hampshire Broadside 


Consulting Editors: Rev. S. L. Gerould, Hollis; Rey. W. L. Anderson, Exeter; and Rey. W. F. Cooley, Littleton 


From the last published reports 
wi hes it appears that only thirty two, 
churehes contributed to all the seven 
Congregational objects. Some of those 
thus honoring themselves were among 
our feeblest churches. As most societies 
are about revising their schedules of be- 
nevolence for the coming year, will it not 
be well to consider the advisability of 
giving something to a/l our own causes? 
It largely lies with the pastors what shall 
be done in this direction; if they recom- 
mei d giving to all, it is almost sure to 
be carried. It is quite curious that the 
society most neglected is that which aids 
dependent and disabled ministers and 
their widows. If the laborer is worthy 
of his hire while he works, until he has 
reached sixty-five or seventy years of age, 
is he not also worthy of the little pittance 
granted by this society during the years 
that remain to him ? 


The call of Rev. E. J. Pal- 
isoul to HaverhilJ, Mass., 
leaves New Hampshire 
without a French Congregational mission- 
ary. The Methodists have a prosperous 
French mission in Manchester. The Bap- 
tists carry on similar work in Nashua. 
With a French population of about 40,000 
in the State, it would seem to be the duty 
of the Congregationalists to prosecute 
work in this field. Negotiations have 
been begun with other denominations by 
which it is sought to make a territorial 
division of the French work. A compact 
can be made according to which the Con- 
gregationalists will assume the responsi- 
bility for the southeastern section of the 
State. Further action depends upon the 
views and wishes of the churches chiefly 
concerned. The work was begun experi- 
mentally in Exeter with the generous 
co-operation of the Methodist church, 
with which a few French Protestants 
were associated. The aim was to minis- 
ter only to such French people as had 
already lost faith and interest in the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is believed 
by those who have watched this very quiet 
beginning that there are many families in 
which a French missionary can be of 
great service. 


Keene’s Pulpit Filled Anew 

The installation of Rev. Edward P. Drew, 
late of Elmhurst, Ill., as pastor of the First 
Chureh took place Tuesday, Dec. 5, and was 
in all respects a fitting and impressive cere- 
mony. The council was an exceptional body, 
both in numbers and personnel, and the ut- 
most harmony characterized its deliberations. 
The candidate’s statement showed admirable 
scholarship and was eminently satisfactory, 
and it was unanimously voted that the public 
installation take place. 

The large auditorium of the church, re- 
cently beautified and improved, was well 
filled at the second service, which was one 
long to be remembered by all present. 
Among the participants were three former 
pastors— Rev. Dre. Cyrus Richardson of 
Nashua, C. E. Harrington of Waltham, 
Mass., and Rev. W. G. Poor. The sermon, 
by Rev. O. S. Davis of Springfield, Vt., was 
both able and inspiring. The prayer was 
offered by Dr. Richardson. w. 


Need of Work 
for the French 


or about one-third, of our’ 


The Close of Exeter’s Long Pastorate 


Seldom has a council been called to sanction 
the separation of a church and pastor when 
the necessity of such action was more regret- 
ted than in the case of Phillips Church and 
Rev. G. E. Street. A long struggle for health, 
courageously maintained, has marked this 
pastorate, but finally urgent advice has led 
Mr. Street to believe that recuperation would 
be hastened by full relief from pastoral re- 
sponsibility. Never willing to give up its pas- 
tor, the church has granted extended vaca- 
tions, and in recent years has provided for the 
chief burdens of pastoral service by install- 
ing an associate pastor. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Street that no desire on the part of the 
people to secure relief for him could lessen 
his interest or greatly curtail his activity. 
Ever watchful, wounded by every sorrow, 
solicitous for all, he found rest and freedom 
difficult of realization. Compelled at last to 
release its pastor after almost twenty-nine 
years of service, the church gladly conferred 
on him the position and title of pastor emer- 
itus. Mr. and Mrs. Street, with their daugh- 
ter, will spend the winter in California, after 
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which it is expected that they will return to 
Exeter, the use of the parsonage having been 
tendered for their residence, Thechurch will 
remain under the care of the associate pastor, 
Rey. A. P. Bourne. 

Mr. Street graduated from Yale in the class 
of 1858 and five years later from Andover. He 
immediately accepted the pastorate of First 
Church, Wiscasset, Me. A successful period 
of nearly eight years was terminated by the 
acceptance of the call to Exeter in 1871. A 
statistical summary can give but the merest 
hint of his ministry, yet it may be mentioned 
that the membership of the church has grown 
from 79 to 204 and that about $50,000 has been 
contributed to benevolent objects. The beau- 
tiful house of worship recently dedicated is 
due largely to his faith and energy. De- 
scended through one line from John Davenport, 
founder of New Haven and first pastor of its 
church, and through another line from Nich- 
olas Street, colleague and successor of John 
Davenport, Mr. Street came naturally into 
the ministry. Courtesy, kindness of heart, 
wealth of sympathy, enthusiasm for all good 
causes came to him by instinct. ‘The preach- 
ing passion was strong in his soul, and 
never was it more insistent than when phy- 
sical conditions made silence imperative. 
Scholarly tastes, intellectual alertness, earnest 
spirituality, overflowing sympathy made his 
sermons inspiring, helpful and effective. 

Many generations of Phillips Exeter stu- 
dents recall him with gratitude and affection. 
He is a citizen of rare public spirit, ready to 
speak and act for every charity and every re- 
form and every interest of the town. He is 
recognized as a wise counselor and leader in 


the wider denominational circles, and is pecy! 
iarly happy in the warm friendships that 
everywhere greet him. The abounding ang 
unchanging love of the people bears witness to 
“the faithful and loving pastoral care and 
ministry of the Word ” recognized by the dig. 
missing council, which convened Dec 4. The 
resignation takes effect Dee. 31. W. L. A, 


The Quota of Ministers 


With the coming of pastors to First Chursh, 
Manchester, and to First and Second Churches, 
Keene, there remain less than half a dozen 
unaided places that are without ministers, 
Milford has been disappointed that its hearty 
call to Rev. D. B. Scott of South Dakota could 
not be accepted, as the council called to act on 
his resignation advised that he remain—which 
speaks well for the man. Since the death of 
Rev. Augustus Berry of Pelham that church 
has been supplied by friends of the late pas- 
tor and of the church without much expense 
to either. It is going to be difficult to fill the 
place of Rev. J. R. Horne at Bartlett, so 
deeply was he entrenched in the affections of 
his people that they almost feel as though 
they never could love another. The loss to 
the State, as well as to the church, of such a 
man as Rey. G. F. Merriam, thirty-four years 
at Greenville, can hardly be supplied. 

In this connection it is worthy of record 
that the church in Hollis, whose pastor, Rev. 
S. L. Gerould, was disabled in June by a se- 
vere accident, was gratuitously supplied by 
friends of the pastor for nineteen Sundays, 
with twelve offers of help that were not 
needed. This certainly shows that the old- 
fashioned virtue of helping those in trouble 
has not been forgotten by our ministry. Rev. 
H. S. Ives of Francestown, who was disabled 
by a serious accident in July, is now able to 
resume his work and would welcome an open- 
ing field of labor. The churches in the con- 
ference have generously a&sisted him in the 
trying ordeal through which he has pass¢d. 


Ss. 


The Change of Theological Basis 


At the recent annual meeting of the General 
Association of New Hamshire a general and 
somewhat radical revision of its constitution 
was made in the interest of reality. The con- 
stitution was brought into accord with pres- 
ent facts, usages and religious conceptions. 
The aim in the revision was the practical one 
of securing more vital and interesting gather- 
ings, but the most important change made is 
of doctrinal interest. 

In the old document, dating from the be- 
ginning of the century, one reads: ‘‘It is ever 
to be understood that the system of Scripture 
doctrine contained in the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism is the basis of our union in this 
association.” For this the following state- 
ment was substituted: “‘The basis of our fel- 
lowship is loyalty to Jesus Christ in an his- 
toric faith, which has found its later expres- 
sions in the Burial Hill Declaration and in 
the Creed of the Commission of the National 
Council of 1883.” ‘rhis change cannot be 
called timely, for honesty demanded such ac- 
tion long ago, and the revision is interesting 
because of an evident change in doctrinal 
position. The point of the revision is in the 
changed conception of the function of creeds, 
which is made clear. 

In addition to the words, “It is ever to be 
understood,” in the statement quoted above, 
the original constitution closed with an arti- 
cle to the effect that the article containing the 
Basis of Uniun could never be amended or 
annulled. It is evident that “the faith once 
delivered to the saints” was not conceived of 
as a living faith. Rather it was something 
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that forever must remain embalmed in the 
theological statements of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. On the other hand, the new article is in 
accordance with the idea that while the church 
of the present has a true spiritual inheritance 
in all great and worthy statements of Chris- 
tian doctrine, yet no creed is authoritative 
and final. 

Two creeds are referred to, but it is evident 
that there is in mind an historic continuity of 
doctrinal statement, and there is evidently a 
place in the new constitution to insert refer- 
ence to such other worthy creedal utterances 
as the leaders of the church of the future may 
formulate. This purpose neither to discredit 
creeds nor to be bound by them, but to under- 
stand their place and use historically, is to be 
commended. By their action in this matter 
the brethren of the Granite State have re- 
turned to the position of early Congregation- 
alism. They certainly are under the influence 
of great conceptions germane to the funda- 
mental principles of Congregationalism. Tol- 
eration in matters of faith will be found to be 
a doctrine inbred in our Congregational sy 
tem from the beginning. T. 





Work Among the Greeks at Wolfboro 


The conservative church at Wolfboro, which 
has hitherto found its field in ministering to 
the village folk, the academy students and the 
summer people, has enlarged its activities and 
begun a work of more than local interest. 
There are employed in the local shoe factory 
about forty Greeks, most of whom are almost 
entirely unacquainted with our language. 
One or two of these men are evangelical Chris- 
tians, but by far the larger number have at 
least a nominal connection with the Greek 
Chureb. Their priests have attempted to 
maintain some kind of a hold upon them, and 
from time to time have warned them against 
Protestant influences. The condition of the 
people thus left as sheep without a shepherd 
so appealed to the heart of Mrs. F. M. Newell, 
a member of Wolfboro church and a former 
missionary of the American Board at Con- 
stantinople, that she has been led to begin 
work among them. She has had the hearty 
sympathy and co-operation of the pastor, the 
officers and members. The Helping Hand 
Society, which pays the rent of the hall used 
as a vestry, voted the free use of this room to 
the work, and also voted her a sum of money 
for incidental expenses. 

The Greeks meet two evenings a week from 
seven to nine o’clock, for the study of the 


English language. There are three divisions, - 


elementary, intermediate and advanced. The 
text-books tised are the First, Second and 
Third Readers and the New Testament. Quite 
a concession on the part of the Greeks is evi- 
denced in their willingness to provide them- 
selves New Testaments and to make use 
of them in their work. Instruction is also 
imparted by means of conversation, and the 
blackboard is freely used. The menare eager 
to learn, and their progress is surprising. 
There is something touching in the sight of a 
roomful of them struggling with the difficul- 
ties of the language and becoming like chil- 
dren that they may enter more fully into the 
realm of English speech. 

The primary object of Mrs. Newell’s work 
is not to make Congregationalists of these 
mep, but to stretch out a helping hand, to 
gain their confidence, to assist them with 
advice, to fit them for citizenship, to teach 
them the English tongue. It is believed that 
many of them, when they have seen the real 
character of the Christian faith, will beled to 
Him who is the source and inspiration of an 
unselfish life. 

At once the effort began to bear fruit in un- 
‘expected ways. Two large classes in the 
Sunday school are made up of Greeks, and in 
the Sunday audience the faces of Athenian 
and Spartan mingle with the faces of Anglo- 
Saxons. One of the Greeks has started a 
class in modern Greek for the young ladies 
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who are Mrs. Newell’s assistants, as a return 
for their kindness. Moreover there seems to 
have come.to the whole church a deeper spir- 
itual life as the result of the movement. 

E. L. W. 


The Earliest Settlement Recalled 


A monument of the finest Barre granite, 
which the Colonial Dames of the New Hamp- 
shire branch of the national society have 
erected at Odiorne’s Point, Rye, in commemo- 
ration of the first settlement of the State in 
1623, has been unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies, Hon. J. B. Walker of Concord 
giving a historical address. The monument 
is a large one, having on each side a polished 
panel, bearing on one side in sunken letters 
the inscription: 

HERE LANDED IN THE SPRING OF 1623 THE 

FIRST BAND OF ENGLISHMEN, PIONEERS IN 

THE PLANTING OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, CONSE- 

CRATING THIS SOIL TO THE SERVICE OF GOD 

AND LIBERTY. 


And underneath on the sub-base: 1623-1899. 
On the other side: 
TO THEIR PERPETUAL MEMORY THE NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL DAMES 
OF AMERICA, IN THE STATE OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE, DEDICATE THIS STONE, 1899. 
c. 


The Anti-Saloon Crusade 


Since the unusual activities in the State for 
the suppression of the saloons many road- 
houses have sprung up in different sections, in 
some of. which, it is claimed, liquor is sold 
even to the smallest children. Among his 
many other good works, Governor Rollins has 
inaugurated a vigorous crusade against them, 
which is causing great consternation to the 
keepers. The police commissioners of the 
localities have been directed to stop the ne- 
farious business and serve an injunction upon 
the keepers, restraining them from opening 
again under penalty of prosecution for con- 
tempt of court. It is believed that these meas- 
ures will soon relieve the State of these pests 
of society. The determination is: no cessa- 
tion till this good work is accomplished. The 
activity in establishing branches of anti-saloon 
leagues all about in connection with the hold- 
ing of temperance meetings for the education 
of public sentiment is expected to do much to 
hasten the good time. Berlin is enjoying a 
grand temperance revival, and a large amount 
of money has been subscribed for the promo- 
tion of the liquor crusade. . N. 


Berlin’s Temperance Awakening 


Berlin has just passed through a wonderful 
quickening on the temperance question. A discus- 
sion in the press between Rev. J. B. Carruthers and 
one of the local editors, which had quickened pub- 
lic sentiment on the temperance question, was just 
completed when Hon. M. J. Fanning, secretary of 
the Anti-Saloon League, began a week’s meetings 
held in different churches of the neighborhood, and 
closing in two mass meetings at the Opera House. 
Over $400 were pledged for the support of the State 
league work, and nearly $100 besides were con- 
tributed in cash. Three-fifths of the amount raised 
was from the Congregational Society—a handsome 
testimony to the persistent and aggressive work 
that Mr. Carruthers has carried on against the 
saloons of the city. A branch league was organized 
with Mr. Carruthers as president. It is believed 
that this new movement to compel the officials to 
do their duty is to bring about good results, as 
maby who hitherto have not sustained the work 
have contributed and manifest a desire to see the 
saloons closed. 


Among the Churches 


EXETER.—The death of Miss Abby E. McIntire 
of this city removes from our churches one of the 
most useful workers. She was treasurer of the 
New Hampshire Branch of the W. B. M. for twenty- 
five years, and was otherwise prominent in the 
work of foreign missions. Her labors in behalf of 
temperance, and in the founding and maintenance 
of Mercy Home in Manchester were notable. Her 
bequests are: the C. C. B. 8. $500, the C. H. M. 8. 
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and A. M. A. $400 each, the Mercy Home, Man- 
chester, of which she was director, $300, and the 
N. H..Branch of the Woman’s Board $100. 


SOMERSWORTH has suffered severe loss in the 
death of Hon. W. D. Kaapp. He was a graduate 
of Dartmouth, and has lived in Somersworth since 
1856. His interest in and relation to the church 
was not second to his interest in his chosen profes- 
sion of law. His enthusiasm in Bible study led 
him to serve as 8. 8. teacher for: more than 40 
years. He was also clerk of the church and society 
many years. 


GILsuUM gave Rev. L. E. Perry a farewell recep- 
tion, Dec. 6, and presented him a liberal gift of 
money. Many kind words of appreciation of his 
services and many good wishes for his success in 
his new field in Killingly, Ct., were spoken, Dur- 
ing the pastorate now ended the congregations 
have been good, the church edifice has been re- 
paired outside and in and a responsive and strong 
parish awaits a new leader. 


WARNER.—The meeting house bas been wired 
for electric lights, and the old wood heater is re- 
placed by a new coal furnace. The starting of a 
new shoe shop promises a wider field of labor. 
Rev. Samuel Eaton, the pastor, is preaching a se- 
ries of evening sermons on The Governor’s Ques- 
tion, The Test Question and The Leader’s Ques- 
tion. Union services were held in the Baptist 
church on Thanksgiving Day. 


LACONIA.—After 18 years of faithful service Rey. 
C. A. G. Thurston bas declined the latest annual 
invitation to serve the church and is about to remove 
to Fall River. The church and the community alike 
feel his leaving to be a loss, and the resolutions 
passed by the church in the premises, together 
with the notices in the local paper, were hearty. 
His health has been impaired of late and he feels 
the need of a period of rest. 


HENNIKER.--[n the death of Mrs, Mary 8. Peters, 
at the advanced age of 100 years and 11 months, 
the church has lost its oldest member. She was 
born in Warner, Jan. 2, 1798, but spent the larger 
portion of her life here, and continued remarkably 
vigorous in mind and body till within a few weeks 
of her death. The church still has on its roll of 
membership one person nearly 101 and another 
92. 


NASHUA.—First. After months of absence, 
thoughtfully granted the pastor by his people ow- 
ing to his severe sickness of the summer, Dr. Cyrus 
Richardson has once more entered on the full duties 
of his pulpit and parish. The Y. P.8.C. E. recently 
gave a successful supper in the chapel. Patronage 
was so generous that the tables were filled sev- 
eral times, taxing the abilities of the society to the 
utmost in managing and serving. 


GREENVILLE.—The late pastor of 35 years, Rev. 
G. F. Merriam, has closed his labors and taken his 
departure for Mount Kisco, N. Y. His good work 
here, where he was a power in town and county, is 
assurance that, though absent, he will still speak 
and his influence long be felt for good. Many good 
wishes will follow him to his new home. 


LisBON.—Tbe bnew pastor, Rev. R. C. Bryant, is 
giving great satisfaction by the excellence of his 
sermons. His discourse at the union service on 
Thanksgiving Day was fitting andtimely. A pleas- 
ant reception was given him Dec. 7. 


FRANKLIN.—Nov. 26 Rev. J. H. Bliss preached 
his farewell sermon, closing a useful and success- 
ful pastorate of 14 years, io which he has at once 
endeared himself to the people and won the con- 
fidence of his brethren. 


Among the Thanksgiving echoes are the follow- 
ing: More than 100 children at the Orphans’ Home 
in Franklin were served to a sumptuous dinner 
Thanksgiving Day, not achild being absent on ac- 
count of sickness. On that day, also, Governor 
Rollins visited the prison and provided an enter- 
tainment, thereby witnessing to his interest in the 
unfortunates confined there. 





It is said of the Balfour family, of which 
Hon. A. J. Balfour is the most distinguished 
member now in British public life, that “‘how- 
ever you may distrust their opinions and con- 
demn their prejudices, any statement of fact 
within the personal cognizance of a Balfour can 
always be accepted withoutinquiry.”” Hence, 
even the Irish members of Parliament who 
bitterly fight him and his policies refer to 
Hon. A. J. Balfour as *‘ Prince Arthur,’ and 
that not in irony but with manly recognition 
of his veracity. What a superb family treas- 
ure to be handed on to {uture generations! 
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As to the Boer War 


In the editorial entitled One Aim in Two 
Wars in The Congregationalist of Nov. 23 
there are -certain statements that seem to 
need qualification. The fifth paragraph reads 
thus: “ Each claims that it is not carrying on 
war with independent nations, but quelling 
insurrection, and this claim is not disputed 
by other nations.” 

From 1887 to 1899 the Statesman’s Year 
Book, a well-known authority published by 
Macmillan of London, ‘revised after official 
returns,” gives a list of all the dependencies 
of Great Britain. Among the twenty or more 
in Africa no mention is made of ‘‘the South 
African Republic.” On the contrary, it is 
placed among the independent nations, com- 
ing between Siam and Spain. In the issue 
for 1897 this country and the Orange Free 
State are shown as independent countries in 
the map which indicates the accession to the 
empire during the sixty years of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign. In all of the issues of the 
Statesman’s Year Book from 1887 to 1899 
the following statement appears: ‘“ Another 
convention with the government of Great 
Britain was signed in London, Feb. 27, 1884, 
and ratified by the Volksraad, Aug. 8, by 
which the state [formerly known as the 
Transvaal) is to be known as the South Afri- 
can Republic, and the British suzerainty re- 
stricted to the control of foreign relations. 
Instead of a ‘resident’ the British govern- 
ment is represented by a diplomatic agent.’’ 
In one of the issues this officer is stated to 
have the authority similar to a consular 
agent. From the same article is the follow- 
ing, regarding the little country at the east 
of the republic: By the convention of 1895 
‘*Swaziland is under the protection and ad- 
ministration of the republic.”’ 

All of this is from English authority. Since 
the war began Cecil Rhodes is reported to 
have said that it seemed surprising that Jame- 
son should have been tried and punished for 
attempting to do what the imperial government 
is now actually doing. This is true whether 
Rhodes said it or not. It is cheerfully ac- 
knowledged that the Anglo-Saxon race has 
shown a capacity to colonizs and govern the 
waste places of the earth beyond that of any 
other race. But this part of the world was 
settled by the Dutch and their African-born 
descendants. The English are fighting here 
a race of kindred origin to themselves, for 
the Angles and the Saxons sprang from very 
near the same locality as the Dutch. In this 
struggle they are attacking the descendants 
of those heroic Dutch who, under William of 
Orange, for over twenty years made the most 
heroic fight against the bigoted Philip II. 

William of Nassau had clearer ideas of re- 
ligious liberty than did those Englishmen 
who, a generation after William’s murder, 
leaving England for the purpose of worship- 
ing God according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, took refuge for a few years 
in Holland before coming to Plymouth. The 
Boers are not as well educated as the English, 
but who dares assert that they are not as good 
Christians and clearly entitled to the land that 
they won from the savages. 

With this view of the war in South Africa 
it is not pleasant to compare it with that 
in the Philippines, for I am of those who are 
hoping and praying that the “conscience of 
the nation’’ may be held to the high purpose 
declared by our Government at the breaking 
out of the Spanish war, as was so clearly 
presented by President Tucker of Dartmouth 
in that sermon delivered on April 17, 1898, 

Andover Mass. 8. 

{The Statesman’s Year Book is an English 


authority in the same sense that the Tribune 
Almanac is an American authority. It does 


not represent the position of the British Gov- 
ernment on matters in dispute with the Trans- 
vaal, or give any occasion for qualifying the 
sentence quoted by our correspondent from 
our editorial.—EpITors. | 
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Meetings and Events te Come 
Seerem ga pred ts Pilgrim Hall, Monday. 
Dec. 10 A — resident Frost 0 
Berea Gollege: subject, merican Highlanders. 


FOREIGN rep PRAYER MEETING, under the 
fall Oar the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Genmregeicual House, every Friday at 11 A. mM. 


Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION, Old South Presbyterian 
Church, Newburyport, Tuesday, Dec. 19, at 9.30 A. M. 

THE fall meeting of the Ministers’ Union pomennee 
held in Ayer) will be held on er 
Dr. Hale’s church parlors, corner of Be ton 
Exeter eh —— between 10 and 1 o'clock. 
Entrance » A, Newbury Street door. The main 
topic will be The Problem of the ee, Church, 
The presence of Governor Rollins of New Hampshire 
is hoped for. All ministers are cordially invited to 
attend. W. W. Campbell, Sec. 


ROSLINDALE’S NEW LEADER 


The pulpit of the Roslindale Church of Bos- 
ton is again filled by the installation last week 
Thursday of Rev. J. S. Voorhees, who comes 
to the pastorate after his service as chaplain 
of the Third Connecticut Volunteer Infantry 
in the late Spanish War. The exercises of in- 
stallation included a sermon by Prof. J. W. 
Churchill, D. D., of Andover and prayer by 
Rey. Joshua Coit. Special music interspersed 
between the parts was a pleasing addition to 
the services. 

Rev. J. Spencer Voorhees is a native of 
New Jersey, and was brought up in the Dutch 
Reformed Church. His higher education was 
obtained at Princeton and Andover. After 
graduating from the latter he served three 
years under the C. H. M. S., helping to organ- 
ize the First Church, Huron, 8. D., and the 
church at Telluride, Coil. He served as State 
Y. M. C. A. secretary of California one year, 
and was then acting pastor of First Church, 
Paeblo, Col., a year and later pastor of Second 
Church, Winsted, five years. He has studied 
a year in Edinburgh, Scotland, and a year in 
Hartford Seminary. 

Roslindale church was organized in the fall 
of 1890 and in about a year had bought the lot 
on which stands its present building. The 
pastor at that time was Rev. R. B. Grover, and 
to his earnest leadership of the young church 
is largely due the building and equipment of 
the chapel, which was dedicated in 1894. The 
bell in the tower was a gift of Hon. John 
Pearse, and the clock was furnished by the 
city of Boston through the efforts of the 
townsmen. The building complete cost about 
$30,000, and seems in every way to offer the 
advantages required for the most effective 
work in this important section of the city. 


A NEW ENTERPRISE IN GREATER BOSTON 


About four months ago Rev. F. J. Marsh, 
the New England superintendent of the Sun- 
day school and Publishing Society, hearing of 
a possible opening for religious activity in 
Belmont, Mass., visited the community and 
conferring with some of the residents found 
them desirous for a Sunday school and ready 
to co-operate in forming one. Fortunately a 
building centrally located was found—the re- 
cently vacated high school building—which 
could be used for the purpose. Oct. 1a Sun- 
day school of fifty-two members was formed, 
Mr. W. H. Gould being chosen superin- 
tendent. 

Following these beginnings, arrangements 
were made with Rev. E. C. Whiting of Quincy 
to hold preaching services and they have 
since been conducted morning and evening. 
The school developed so rapidly and the in- 
terest in the work became so great that the 
organization of a church seemed to be called 
for. A meeting was held to take the matter 
into consideration and it was the unanimous 
voice of those present that a Congregational 
church be formed. Preliminary steps were 
taken and Dee. 5 a council, consisting of the 
churches of Suffolk West Conference, also 
Arlington, Arlington Heights, First and Pil- 
grim Churches of Cambridge, together with 
Dr. G. M. Boynton and Rev. F. J. Marsh of 
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of the Churches 


the S. S. Society and Rev. Joshua Coit of the 
Home Missionary Society, met and, having 
heard the statement of those desiring the or- 
ganization, it was voted unanimously to pro- 
ceed to the formation of the church and its 
recognition. Thirty-one persons were re. 
ceived to membership, fourteen coming on 
confession. The membership roll includes 
former members of several different denomi- 
nations. The prayer of recognition and fel- 
lowship was offered by Dr. Boynton and the 
right hand of fellowship was given by Rev. 
G. P. Gilman of Waverley. The charch has 
adopted the creed of 1883, and also the by- 
laws and covenant contained in the Council 
Manual. 

The Sunday school has grown to a member- 
ship of nearly 100 and the preaching services 
morning and evening have a large attendance. 
The outlook for the movement is unusually 
bright. The nearest Congregational church is 
over a mile distant. The church isin anew 
section of the town, Belmont Park, which in 
the past few years has been building up 
rapidly. Mr. Whiting has been duly called 
and assumes the fall pastorate of the new 
church. 


INSTALLATION OF REV. D. P. HATCH AT 
SOUTH LAWRENCE. 


The large council which convened Dec. 6 in 
the beautiful interior of the comparatively 
new edifice at South Lawrence was not loath 
to set its seal of approval on the choice of Rev. 





REV. DAVID P. HATCH 


D. P. Hatch as pastor. The records of the 
clerk showed the unanimity of the call. The 
good-sized congregations both afternoon and 
evening, as well as the cordial and efficient 
ministration of the feminine contingent to the 
bodily demands of the council during the sup- 
per hour, gave evidence of the quality and 
degree of co-operation which the new pastor 
may expect, while his own paper set forth 
clearly his high ideals as a minister of Christ 
Jesus, his adherence to fundamental evangel- 
ical tenets, although he was happy in avoiding 
conventional phraseology, and his conception 
of the church as a working force in the com- 
munity and in the world outside. He putina 
strong word for loyalty to the missionary 
work of the denomination and his allusions to 
his godly parentage and the influence of a 
serious Christian home illustrated freshly the 
truth that the ministry is recruited almost en- 
tirely from such sources. 

Although Mr. Hatch passed over in his 
paper entirely the department of eschatology 
and did not dogmatize minutely on other 
points, he was subjected to but little question- 
ing. To one or two inquiries about the future 
awards he replied that he was not a Univer- 
salist. The brethren were evidently inclined 
less to examination than to declarations of 
their good will and to the exhibition of that 
good fellowship which is always so marked in 
the limits of Andover Conference. By no one 
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was this more felicitously voiced than by Rev. 
C. H. Oliphant, the genial moderator, when he 
announced to Mr. Hatch its unanimous finding. 

A variation from the usual program was the 
substitution for the installing sermon of an 
address by Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D.D. His 
subject, The Modern Congregationalists in 
the Modern World, was treated in a piquant 
and trenchant way, and he laid special stress 
upon Congregationalism’s insistence upon 
liberty and self-government. Rev. Clark 
Carter’s charge to the pastor had an un wonted 
tenderness and pertinence because of his long 
service as pastor. Rev. W. E. Wolcott’s in- 
stalling prayer was simple but comprehensive. 
The right hand was given by Rev. H. G. 
Mank, and Rev. E. A. Chase, Mr. Hatch’s im- 
mediate predecesser, spoke earnest words to 
his former flock. 

Mr. Hatch graduated from Amherst College 
in 1883 and from Hartford Seminary three 
years later. His first charge was at Rockland, 
Me., whence he went to Paterson, N. J. For 
the last four years he has been the secretary 
of the Maine Missionary Society. With his 
thorough intellectual equipment and the ex- 
ceptional knowledge of church methods and 
problems gained in his recent official position, 
Mr. Hatch now gladly resumes the pastorate 
under conditions that promise fruitful har- 
vests. The church shares with a Methodist 
church the responsibility for the entire Prot- 
estant population of the city south of the Mer- 
rimac River—a section that is filling up rap- 
idly. The tradition of the church favors 
long pastorates, there having been only two 
up to this time. H. As 3 


GOVERNOR WOLCOTT AT LOWELL 


The Lowell Congregational Club had the 
largest meeting in its history Dec. 4, owing 
to the presence of Governor Wolcott, who 
spoke on The Responsibility of the Citizen 
for Good Municipal Government. He said: 
“The government of our great cities is a dis- 
tinct national calamity and disgrace. We 
are educating whole generations to believe in 
corruption ’’—sentences which have attracted 
much comment in the daily press. The gov- 
ernor emphasized the greatness of the task 
of governing a large city by showing how 
much greater was the corporation of the city 
of Boston, with its capital of $1,000,000,000 
and annual expenditures of $12,000,000, than 
is even the greatest of the combinations of 
capital which sometimes alarm us. More- 
over, the diversity of the interests of the city 
compared with the single interest of the busi- 
ness concern greatly complicates the problem, 
Yet, in spite of the great interests involved, 
men of clearest intelligence and cleanest honor 
often excuse themselves from civic duties 
and leave these enormous responsibilities to 
fall into the hands of less able and upright 
men. The fact is that as a people we have 
not come to any definite conclusion as to the 
best manner of governing cities. We are still 
experimenting, “feeling about vaguely in the 
dark,” hardly knowing whether to have one 
or two branches of the city council, whether 
to make the mayor a mere figure head or to 
concentrate responsibility in his hands. But 
we are to cherish full faith that our people, 
whose genuis has ever been constructive and 
not merely destructive, will, in due season, 
rightly solve this great problem. The spirit 
which is so willing to make great national 
sacrifices, which has never yet failed in the 
country’s hour of need, must realize the pres- 
ent disgrace of our municipal government, 
must shake off its careless indifference and 
devote itself “‘ persistently, not spasmodically ” 
to securing the good government of our cities. 
The governor was followed by Hon. A. E, 
Wellman and by Mr. A. E. Rose of Lowell. 

J. 


CENTENNIAL OF FIRST CHURCH, HOLYOKE 


The recent anniversary in Holyoke, Mass., 
was a delightful occasion from beginning to 
end. Not the least important occurrence dur- 
ing the three days’ celebration was the an- 
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nouncement that practically all the church 
debt, amounting to $23,000, had been either 
pledged or paid. This announcement was 
arranged as a happy surprise for the pastor, 
Kev. G. W. Winch, and it was a welcome cul- 
mination of the services. In addition over 
$500 were contributed toward the organ fund. 
The church was gracefully and appropriately 
decorated with palms, plants and American 
flags, and in the hall leading to the audience 
room were pictures showing the gradual de- 
velopment of the edifices. All the services 
were well attended. 

The Sunday morning sermon was preached 
by Professor Walker of Amherst Agricul- 
tural College, a former pastor; the evening 
sermon was by Rey. Henry Hyde, also a 
former pastor. Addresses on Monday even- 
ing were given by Dr. Reed of Second Church, 
Rev. C. E. Coolidge, a former pastor, and 
President Hartranft of Hartford Seminary. 
Tuesday’s program included a reception, col- 
lation, addresses by Dr. M. A. Willcox and 
Rey. C. G. Burnham and a historical address 
by the pastor. A pleasant feature of the 
Sunday school service was the presence of 
Mr. Gilson Judd, the oldest member of the 
church and a former superintendent, who tes- 
tified that for seventy-five years he had been a 
Sunday school pupil, teacher or superintend- 
ent. 

All the early records of the church have 
been lost, and the first meeting place and 
preachers are unknown. For some time, 
however, this people and the Baptists wor- 
shiped together. The revival in 1826 gave 
both churches new life and they separated. 
Since the dedication of the new edifice, twelve 
years ago, and the accession to the pastorate 
of Mr. Winch, in 1888, the growth of the 
church has been steady. The church mem- 
bership has increased from sixty-four to 
nearly 300, and that of the Sunday school 
from fifty-five to 500. M; A. Di 


ACTIVITIES IN ST. LOUIS 


The Sunday School Federation of Congrega- 
tional Churches is a new organization, the ob- 
ject of which is to increase the efficiency and 
promote the spiritual welfare of the churches 
of the Pilgrim faith through its Sunday 
schools. This contemplates the giving up of 
general for specific denominationai work, and 
seems to be a move in the right direction. 
The new plan of benevolences adopted by the 
St. Louis association has been formally 
launched with Dr. C. H. Patton as chairman 
of the committee. Under this plan St. Louis 
is to raise $15,000 during the coming year, the 
amount to be apportioned according to a fixed 
scale among the different benevolent societies 
of oar order. Our State and district associa- 
tions have adopted the Capen plan, and are 
now perfecting the details. 

The annual meeting of the City Missionary 
Society was held with Pilgrim Church, 
Nov. 19, with addresses by Dr. Michael Burn- 
ham, Rev. Messrs. C. L. Kloss and A. K. 
Wray, while Dr. C. H. Patton took up the 
matter of pledges. About $2,500 were raised 
that day, which it is hoped will be increased 
to $4,000 when all the churches are heard 
from. The last year of the society has been 
prosperous, all current expenses having been 
paid, and $1,000 having been applied for wip- 
ing out a long-standing debt. 

The Ministers’ Union has listened succes- 
sively to reports from meetings of the Inter- 
national Council, the American Board and the 
A. M. A., by Drs. Bevan, Burnham and Pat- 
ton, respectively, and the Evangelical Alliance 
spent its last session in listening to reports of 
the International Council, the Pan Presby- 
terian Alliance and the Christian Jubilee. Dr. 
Burnham’s report of our Congregational gath- 
ering elicited by far the warmest applause, so 
the council influences are manifestly reaching 
outside the denomination. The different min- 
isterial meetings, and among them the Congre- 
gational, are devoting their time to prayer 
and conference for God’s blessing and the out- 
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pouring ef his Spirit on the churches, and al} 
papers are postponed for the present. There 
is general expectation among the brethren 
that we are on the verge of a great revival. 

WwW. M. J. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


A Massachusetts church makes skillful use 
of postal facilities to keep in touch with non- 
resident members. [See Best Methods, p. 933.] 

Some young people on the Pacific coast de- 
vote part of their Christmas holidays to the 
interest of missions. 

The only church of its kind in Connecticut 
rejoices. 

Anniversaries, dedications and other spe- 
cial occasions are numerous. 


A CHRISTMAS MISSIONARY RALLY 

Southern California is planning a rousing mis~ 
sionary rally of young people the coming Christmas 
season. It is arranged by Miss Mary L. Marden, 
superintendent of young people’s work under the 
Southern Branch of the W. B. M. P., in co-operation 
with the Mission Study Class of Pomona College. 
All the C. E. Societies under their superintendence 
are asked to reserve Dec. 31 for missions, to in- 
crease interest, prayer and gifts. Necessary ma- 
terial will be supplied, and wherever possible the 
meetings will be led by some student who will con- 
duct a model program prepared by the best talent 
in the college. 

Also six representatives from the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. of Pomona College are planning a mis- 
sionary campaign for the week following Christ- 
mas. They will visit Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Ana, Riverside, Highland, Redlands, San 
Bernardino, and later Pomona and Ontario. 
Among their number will be two representatives 
from foreign lands, who will appear in costume. 


CONGREGATIONALISM ON LONG ISLAND 

Great changes are slowly but surely taking place 
on the island. The early settlers were from New 
England, and the first church of our faith was or- 
ganized only twenty years after the coming of the 
Mayflower. Because of the lack of fellowship in 
Congregatienalism, as it then was, all the churches 
of the first 100 years became Presbyterian, and 
have so remained. In the Great Awakening 
churches of our order were again begun and they 
remained loyal to our polity for more than a cen- 
tury before the first church was founded in Brook- 
lyn. Long Island contains in the membership of 
its churches nearly one-third of the communicants 
of the entire State. The organizations themse)ves, 
however, are increasing in resources and influence. 
The outlook is brighter, the feeling hopeful. 

E. L. H. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor. 

Rhetorical work for all students occurs once in 
three weeks. The professors, in turn, preside.—— 
The Seniors have been reading and now preach 
sermons for criticism.——Messrs. Harrison and 
Richmond, Seniors, preached at Freedom and Lin- 
coln Dec. 10.—Oscar Peterson succeeds Mr. 
Erskine at North Bangor.-—A branch of the Stu- 
dents’ Y. M. C. A. movement has recently been 


organized. 
Hartford 


The home of Professor Macdonald was threatened 
by fire Sunday morning, Dec. 3, but escaped with 
but little damage except by water——Professor 
Perry’s lectures on ecclesiastical polity have been 
printed for classroom use.——The conference society 
had an open meeting last Tuesday.—The last Sen- 
ior seminar in theology discussed questions regard- 
ing the Scriptures.——Last week Rev. G. A. Hood 
presented the work of the Building Society. 

Oberlin 

Thanksgiving night is the great annual event at 
Oberlin in both college and seminary. This year 
Council Hall was transformed into beautifully dec- 
orated reception rooms, in whieh the students wel- 
comed the faculty and their wives. At eight o’clock 
the whole company, about 60 in all, sat down to 
a banquet. The best features of the evening were 
the toasts. Speeches were made by the new pro- 
fessor, Mr. Burroughs, and several students.—— 
Dr. Barrows’s lectures on Buddhism and Christian- 
ity still continue, and the hall is always crowded. 


NEW BNGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 941.) 


SOMERVILLE.—Prospect Hill is celebrating its 
26th anniversary this week. Rev. E.8. Tead has 
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been pastor more than 15 years. More space will 
be devoted to this occasion next week. 

NEWTON.—E£liot’s annual collection for the Bos- 
ton City Missionary Society last Sunday amounted 
to $2,100, an advance of nearly $300 over last 
year. 

NEWTON CENTER has again adopted the “ Ex- 
tra-Cent-a Day” plan for 1900, as proposed in the 
December number of Congregational Work. It is 
hoped that at least three-quarters of the members 
of the church will join the “E.C. D. B.” One en- 
tire family of eight is pledged and another family 
of six. Mr. 8. F. Wilkins, Auburndale, will furnish 
E. C. D. B. envelopes free of cost, on application. 

NEWBURYPORT.—Fourth. The pastor, Rev. 
M. O. Patton, recently began the study of the 
Lord’s Miracles with his people at the midweek 
prayer meeting. The plan has worked admirably, 
the laymen and laywomen taking hold well. New 
and wholesome conceptions concerning the per- 
plexing question of miracles are the result. 

LOWELL.—First. More than 1,000 people at- 
tended the first of a series of Timely Topic Services 
last Sunday, when Chaplain R. R. Hoes of the bat- 
tleship Iowa described his experiences during the 
battle of Santiago. The services are held at 4 P. M., 
when all other churches are closed. Special musi- 
cal attractions, instrumental and vocal, are pro- 
vided, all seats are free and no collection is ever 
taken. Rev. A. P. Nelson, the pastor of the 
Swedish church, secured this week a union meet- 
ing of the three Swedish churches—Congregational, 
Baptist and Methodist—for the no-license cause. 
In addition to addresses by the three pastors, the 
Republican candidate for mayor was present and 
addressed the gathering. Good singing added 
greatly to the success. 

PLYMOUTH.—Pilgrimage. Ata recent commun- 
ion the individual communion cups were used 
for the first time. The service was presented to 
the church by one of the lady members, Miss S. C. 
Morissey, in memory of her parents, who, during 
their lives, were greatly interested in all the work. 


AMHERST.—First loses one of its stanchest sup- 
porters in the sudden death of Deacon Oliver D. 
Hunt, at Amherst, Dec. 5, at the age of 71. The 
son of a Congregational minister and a graduate 
of the Westfield Normal School, he had consider- 
able experience as a teacher, but gave up the voca- 
tion on account of throat trouble. Since 1854 he 
has been one of Amherst’s best known business 
men, holding almost every office of prominence in 
the town and other positions of responsibility. Of 
a modest and simple nature, he did a vast amount 
of good in quiet ways, and there are many grad- 
uates of Amherst College who recall with gratitude 
his friendly interest in their welfare. His funeral 
was conducted by Rev. F. L. Goodspeed and Rev. 
H. R. McCartney. 


SPRINGFIELD.—North. The annual meeting evi- 
denced new life since the installation of the pastor, 
Rev. N. M. Hall. ‘The Sunday school and Endeavor 
Societies have gained largely.——All the churches 
of the city united in the no license campaign which 
preceded the last city election. 


WEST SFRINGFIELD.—First. At the close of 
Rev. 8. K. Perkins’s six years’ work (the longest 
pastorate there for nearly 40 years) the people 
generally manifested great regret. His work 
had been successful amid peculiar difficulties. Cor- 
dial commendations were given him as he retired. 
A farewell reception was largely attended and his 
8. 8. class presented him with a sum of money 
as a token of regard. On arriving at his new field, 
the First Church of York, Me., tendered a hearty 
reception and the work has already begun most 
favorably. The young men have shown especial 
interest. 

WESTFIEL)D.—First. A fair which bas just been 
held resulted in the pet sum of about $700, which 
will be applied toward the repairs on the church 
organ. 





Maine 


MILLINOCKET.—Nov. 26 the first services were 
held in Union Chapel, which was built by advice of 
the Interdenominational Commission. Rev. C. L. 
Young, Baptist, and Rev. Charles Whittier preached 
to audiences crowding the building. So great was 
the interest that four services, beside the Sunday 
school, were held. The school has already 47 
members, and there is a Bible class of 20 young 
men. The paper company is in sympathy with the 
movement, and granted the use of a lot for the 
chapel. Many men will winter here and the work 
is most hopeful. 


CHERRYFIELD.—Rev. H. E. Lombard, the pas- 
tor, announces this course of lectures, to be given 
at the church by representatives of the Maine col- 
leges: Jan. 5, Professor Harrington of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, subject, A Roman Boy; Jan. 19, 
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Professor Chapman, D. D., of Bowdoin, subject, 
Robert Burns; Feb. 2, Professor Hartshorn of 
Bates, subject to be announced; Feb. 16, Presi- 
dent Butler, D. D., of Colby, subject, On the Uses 
of Literature; Feb. 24, Professor Sewall of Bangor 
Seminary, subject, The Adventures of the Japan 
Expedition. 

GREENVILLE.—The recent death of J. H. Ever- 
leth from accident removes one who will be much 
missed in Union Church and the whole region. His 
bequests are $2,000 each to this church and that at 
Monson, the income to be used for maintaining 
preaching; $1,000 for home and $2,000 for foreign 
missions and valuable property to the Good Will 
Association. 

CALAIS.—Rev. C. G. McCully writes from Japan, 
reporting a delightful tran$’-Pacific voyage and a 
pleasurable sojourn in the land of Neesima and the 
Doshisha. Itis now stated that he will not return 
until the latter part of the winter. The pastoral 
office is temporarily supplied by Rev. A. J. McLecd. 

DovER has lost one of its most faithful members 
and earnest workers in the death of Maj. C. H. 
Woodbury, aged 76. He united with the church 
when 20 years old, was elected deacon in 1872 and 
by his wise counsel has done much for the society. 

ForT FAIRFIELD.—A supper has been given in 
honor of the new pastor, Rev. D. L. Wilson. About 
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40 young men arranged the affair, and the occasion 
was a pleasant one. Mr. Wilson is an earnest 
young man whom his people are learning to love. 


PORTLAND.— West. Rev. L. 8. Bean has closed 
his pastorate after a faithful service of five and a 
half years. He will supply and lecture as occasion 
presents, but his increasing lameness makes pas- 
toral work difficult. 

FARMINGTON FALLS.—The financial outlook for 
the coming year is bright. More than two-thirds 
the amount necessary for self-support has been 
raised. A Un'‘onC. E. Society has been organized. 


BANGOR.—Central proposes to build on a lot ad- 
joining its edifice a modern S. 8. building with class- 
rooms and facilities for other church activities. A 
pledge of $1,000 has come from a former S. 8. mem- 
ber, now in Spokane, Wn. 


MILLAOWN, N. B.—Because of the amount of 
correspordence sent this church through Mill- 
town, ‘‘Me.,”’ the readers of The Congregationalist 
are reminded that the proper address is N. B. 


Rev. F. 8. Dolliff’s removal from Jackson after a 
ministry of seven and a half years to Island Falls is 
greatly regretted.—Llesford’s new furnace and 
bell have been provided. 


Continued on page 947. 
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“Royal Baking Powder” 
is recognized at once as the 
brand of great name,the powder 
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Pure and healthful food is a 
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most wholesome food. 
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make the food unwholesome. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Continued from page 946 


New Hampshire 
(For New Hampshire Broadside see page 942). 


Vermont 


WILDER has recently issued a new manual, 
adorned on the cover with a tasteful picture of 
the sanctuary. The church was originally called 
United Church of Christ in Olcott, but, other de- 
nominations coming in and the name of the village 
being changed, it was voted last year to adopt a 
new name, Rev. H. M. Kellogg is pastor. 

The following houses of worship have recently 
been beautified by the introduction of stained glass 
windows: Guildball, which just before its centen- 
nial put in 14 as memorials to former members; 
Windsor, which has 16, and First Church, Burling- 
ton, which, after inserting 10, reopened its doors 
Nov. 12. In the cases referred to the work was 
done by Redding, Baird & Co. of Boston. Interest 
in makivg attractive the interiors of even small 
country churches seems to be general in the State. 
Prominent men in other parts of the country are 
interesting themselves in beautifying the churches 
in their native towns, thus sharing the prosperity 
which has come to them after leaving home. 


Connecticut 


ANSONIA.— German has dedicated a new house 
of worship this fall. Addresses were made by its 
former pastor, Rev. H. Seil, and by the pastors of 
the Congregational, Baptist and Methodist churches 
of the city. The building is 28 x 42 feet, of wood, 
with a basement of brick and with a tower as ves- 
tibule. It cost $2,600. Two fine stained windows 
in the rear were given as a present by the First 
Church, in whose lecture-room the services have 
been held for about eight years. The Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle in small sums has given about $400. 
The C. E. Society furnished the seats and organ 
and the Church Building Society helps to pay the 
last debt with a ggant of $500 and a loan of $500. 
This is the only German Congregational church in 
the State. Rev. J. F. Graf is pastor. 


WEsT HARTFORD.—The first meetings of a vo- 
cal class have been held under the instruction of 
the organist with a fair attendance. The class is 
open to allin the church interested in the study of 
music free of charge, being supported by the Bos- 
well fund left for that purpose. It will meet once a 
week, five minutes each evening being devoted to 
the history of music, and it is proposed in time to 
take up the study of a cantata. Rev. T. M. 
Hodgdon is pastor. 


WESTVILLE.—A young people’s choral society 
has been organized with a regular instructor. The 
King’s Sons Brigade of boys recently held a suc- 
cessful field day and muster with parade and even- 
ing camp-fire. A club has been formed for the 
study of literature, history, art and economics. 


EASTFORD.—Both the Congregational and Meth- 
odist churches have received $750 from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Husler of Webster, Mass. 
About $2,500 more are to be divided when the estate 
is settled, the interest of which is to be used for the 
support of preaching. 

WESTMINSTER.—The men have made a big wood- 
pile at the church for use this winter and now are 
hauling a lot to the parsonage, which the women 
have recently papered and renovated. An enter- 
tainment held lately netted, with the contributions, 
$30. 

MIDDLB STATES 


New York 


FAIRPORT.—First has just celebrated its 75th 
anniversary with two days of exercises. Dr. W. E. 
Griffis of Ithaca gave an address, showing the de- 
velopment of the Congregational idea in the early 
church. Papers were read giving the history of 
The Village, The Society, The Church, The Sunday 
School, The Choir, The Young People, The Wom- 
an’s Home and Foreign Missionary Societies; also 
a poem entitled Fragments was read and a mission- 
ary address was given by Rev. F. M. Price. At 
one time in its early history a meeting was held by 
the church to consider whether it should disband 
and unite with others in forming a Presbyterian 








ANY ONE thinking of purchasing a 
PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 

of any make can secure the services of 

an independent expert to make selection, 

without extra cost, and thereby be sure 

of obtaining the best instrument for the 
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chureh. The church has had 21 ministers. 
C. E. Reeves is the present pastor. 

JAMESPORT.—The pastor, Rev. W. 8. Wool- 
worth, gave his Thanksgiving sermon to a large 
audience. A local lodge of mechanics was present 
in a body. A Thanksgiving offering in the shape 
of produce was collected and forwarded tothe Cu- 
ban Home in Brooklyn. Through special effort the 
Ladies’ Missionary Society’s offerings have in- 
creased fivefold within a year. The interior of the 
church, recently redecorated, presents a most at- 
tractive appearance. Plans have been made for a 
“Church Rally Day ”’ in the month of December. 

‘Waksaw.—When Rev. W. A. Hobbs, the last 
pastor, left this church an interesting revival was 
in progress in town under the leadership of Evan- 
gelist Davidson. General Missionary Gurney took 
charge of the work. The result is that 44 have 
united with the church recently. 

Eumira.—Rev. M. 8. Rees has just been assist- 
ing at a three weeks’ revival in the Congregational, 
Methodist and Baptist churches, which resulted in 
over 200 conversions, including business men, 17 
prominent Masons and about as many Odd Fellows 
and other orders. 

SAVANNAB has broken ground for its new church 
and the work is making good progress. The new 
organization is under the efficient leadership of 
Rev. B. N. Wyman. 


Rev. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


ASHLAND.—A special feature of the “ winter 
night college,” which holds its meetings every 
Thursday night in the large library rooms of the 
City Hall, is a class in Bible history, numbering 
over 40 and led by the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Shoppe. 
The church has lately paid a debt of $2,600, witha 
surplus on hand. 

OLMSTED.—Second. The Sunday school will hold 
a “ gift Christmas” this year, each class to make a 
gift of vegetables, meat, books, toys, etc., to be sent 
to the Hiram House Settlement, Cleveland. The 
younger children wili also receive presents, as 
usual, and an entertainment will be provided. 


Continued on page 948. 








THIs WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was eured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 
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Your baby-will-sleep well if he is fed on Mel- 
lin’s Food. Tired mothers everywhere biess 
Mellin’s Food. 


**Nature Abhors a Vacuum.”” 


Nothing in the world stands stili. If 
you are well and strong day by day the 
blood supplies its tide of vigor. If you are 
ill, the blood is wrong and carries increas- 
ing quantities of diseased germs. You can- 
not change Nature, but you can aid her by 
keeping the blood pure. Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla does this as nothing else can. 

Headaches and Vomiting —“‘/ 
had headaches and vomiting spells and 
was very low. I would not be living to- 
day but Hood’s Sarsaparilla brought health 
back and I am now well."” Mrs. 
Alonzo Noyes, Chelsea, Vt. 















Never Disappoints 





Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia, 


LADIES’ COATS 


Costume Dept.—2d Floor. 








Ladies’ Coats of extra good 
Kersey, double breasted, box 


front, rhadame lined, trimmed 


12.50 


Each. 


with fur, colors 
black, navy and 
castor 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


Winter St., Boston. 























CARVED TEAK. 

a The genuine teak wood of Burmah, which 
grows to a height of 200 feet, is one of the 
hardest, strongest and most beautiful of woods. 
It is practically indestructible by wear or decay, 
yet it works easily, and is capable of being 
carved with almost the minute delicacy of 
ivory. 

We have secured this year for our Christmas 
Holiday Sale some unusually fine pieces of 
Teak Furniture, made from the heavy wood of 
Malabar. 


These are carved with wonderful 


detail and in forms of great beauty. 
We have Teak tables, pedestals, tabourets, fern stands, etc., with round tops, 


square tops and oblong tops. 


Prices are the lowest in the city—from $10 upwards. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





CLOS ET Meditations and Prayers 


for personal and family use. A beautifully made 


AND 


volume suitable 


**For Remembrance,” 
Christmas, 


New Year, Separation, 


ee 


Se AT Se ORs nett 


ALTAR 
money, by addressing HENRY BASForD, | friend to friend, pastor to people, teacher to scholar. 


Congregational House, Room 106. | q 


Refers to Dr. A. E. DuNNING, Editor of The $1.99 Postpaid. The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


ga ist 
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SouTH DANVILLE.—A schoolhouse campaign, 
with illustrated temperance and gospel services, 
has been planned for the winter by the pastor, Rev. 
James Hayes. The book, What Would Jesus Do, 
has also been circulated and read and discussed by 
the miners. Renters from log cabins and children 
from the schools have enjoyed the meetings greatly. 

PRINCETON.—First. This old historic church is 
prospering in all departments. The morning and 
evening congregations are both large. No espe- 
cially modern attractions are resorted to, but the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. McLaren, preaches the simp! 
gospel. 

Payson.—Union meetings, conducted by Rev. 
M. H. Lyon, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Williams as singers, have been eminently success- 
ful in arousing a deep religious interest and leading 
to 100 decisions. 





Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Fellowship is growing under the 
energetic lead of the new pastor, Rev. O. C. Helm- 
ing. A successful effort is being made to reach the 
outlying population.——Plymouth. Prof. Graham 
Taylor occupied the pulpit Dec. 3. At night he ad- 
dressed the City Benevolent Society in English’s 
Opera House on Neighborhood Settlements, the 
central churches of all denominations giving up 
their services. 

Cardonia has had revival meetings with new 
members resulting. 

Michigan 


PoRT HuRON.—First has voted regretfully to re- 
lease Rev. Thomas Chalmers, and thus has closed 
a six years’ pastorate, during which the member- 
ship has more than doubled in numbers and in- 
creased greatly in spiritual influence. Resolutions 
of appreciative recognition of his work have been 
passed, and the pastorate closes Dec. 31, when Mr, 
Chalmers goes to First Church, Manchester, N. H, 


Bancroft reluctantly parts with Rev. Arthur Met- 
calf, passing commendatory resolutions and pre- 
senting him with a purse.——Central Lake received 
10 new members at the last communion. It has a 
new C. E. Society of 40 members and a Junior of 
20. 
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Ov1p.—A new building was dedicated Dec. 3. It 
has a seating capacity of 350 and cost $5,600, and 
the last $650 of that amount was raised at the 
opening. A fund has been started for a $1,800 
pipe organ. The church is rejoicing. 

LANSING.—Plymouth. With great regret the 
ehurch and city part with Rev. 0. F. Swift. High 
commendation was given him in eulogistic resolu- 
tions at the last prayer meeting. 

Wisconsin 

OsHKOSH.—Plymouth has called unanimously 
Rey. G. E. Farnam for six months. He is taking 
studies at Ripon College. The attendance at the 
evening services, which are largely evangelistic, has 
increased notably since his coming. The pulpit has 
been vacant since the resignation of Rev. H. F. 
Tyler in August. 

SPARTA.—The sixth annual “ gentiemen’s coffee ”’ 
has just been served; 150 men attended. 


THE WEST 
lowa 

BURLINGTON.—Services are held in the epera 
house during the rebuilding of the house of worship, 
burned some months ago but insured for $18,000. 
Dr. Salter, the senior pastor, youngest of the Iowa 
Band, has just passed his 78th birthday. 

SIBLEY.—A fine house of worship, costing about 
$13,000, was dedicated Nov. 19, the pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Seccombe, preaching the sermon. Neighbor- 
ing pastors made addresses at the evening service. 
No money was asked for. 

S10ux City.—First. Rev. W. J. Suckow, pastor 
at Algona, has been assisting Rev. M. W. Darling 
in three weeks’ special meetings. Twelve new 
members have been received, two on confession. 


Minnesota 


St. PAUL.—Bethany asks one of its members 
who has had preaching experience, Mr. C. E. Win- 
gate, to occupy its pulpit for the present.——Uni- 
versity Avenue closed a 10 days’ series of special 
meetings which yielded a number of conversions 
and accessions. Rev. H. W. Parsons was effect- 
ively helped by several city pastors.——Plymouth. 
The Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club is effi- 
ciently co-operating with Rev. G. E. Soper in solv. 
ing the evening service problem. He is just closing 
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& series of sermons on the Reformers, Wyclif, Cal- 
vin, Luther, Robinson and others. 
Missouri 
(For St. Louis news see page 945.) 
Kansas 

TOPEKA.—AsS arrabged by the Ministerial Union, 
union meetings of nearly all the local evangelical 
churches were held with the Presbyterian church 
during the week beginning Nov. 20, with good at- 
tendance and growing interest. They’ were to be 
continued with the First Methodist Church during 
the following week. Services are held afternoon 
and evening, the latter followed by an after meet- 
ing, and all are conducted by the pastors. 

KANSAS CITY.—First is recovering from its losses. 
during the financial depression, is out of debt, ex- 
cept to the C. C. B.8., and is making hopeful gain 
in all departments. Organized in 1858, it had as 
its first pastors two of the Andover Band, Rey. 
Messrs. S. D. Storrs and R. D. Parker. Its present 
pastor is Rev. Frank Fox. 

Forp.—Miss Fannie B. Williams, whose effective 
missionary work in the central part of the State 
has commended her to the churches, is holding re- 
vival services. 

Sylvia, organized Oct. 30, has already begun the 
erection of a house of worship. 

Nebraska 
(For other news see page 933.) 

OMAHA.—First. The men’s club is addressing 
itself to the task of building up a Sunday evening 
congregation with marked suceess. It does not 
take charge of the meeting but co-operates with 
the pastor, Rev. H. C. Herring, to make the service 
reverential and helpful.——St. Mary’s Ave. Dr. 
C. M. Sargent, in entering upon his ministry, finds 
warm welcome and the earnest of a hearty co-op- 
eration. 

Continued on page 960. 








If you have Smoked too Much 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. H. FisHER, Le Sueur, Minn., says: “ It is 
a grand remedy in excessive use of tobacco.” Re- 
lieves the depression caused thereby and induces 
refreshing sleep. 








A Good Investment. 


Can the readers of The Congregationalist think of a better way to enter the new Century than 
as having ownership in a rarely honorable business, now established, of great earning 
power and destined to speedily become of marked international reputation ? 


The Sherman-Worrell Fruit Company, 


Growing Figs and Olives in California, 


and 


Manufacturing by Special Processes Our Own Invented Products 
From the Fig and Other Fruit. 


We return sincere thanks for the prompt and generous response to our advertisement 
in this paper November 30, to which issue we refer readers for full details. 








Special Terms for Unsold Portion of First 5,000 Shares 


CASH OR INSTALLMENTS 


For every two shares purchased, price $10 per share, we will give, gratis, one additional share. 
10 per cent. with order, the balance in 12 equal monthly payments. For example, 10 shares will be $10 with order; then 12 monthly payments of $7.50 
each. The Company’s receipt will be given for each payment, and on their completion the subscriber will own 15 shares of capital stock, for which 4 


certificate, properly made out, countersigned and registered, will be deliverable at our office. 
shares; 100 shares bought will call for 150 shares. 


Those buying on the installment plan may send 


In same proportion, 20 shares bought will call for 30 


THOSE PREFERRING TO PAY FOR SHARES AT THE OUTSET 


may send the full amount less 10 per cent. for casb, and the certificate of stock will be deliverable as soon as countersigned and registered. Persons 


can buy any number of shares till the balance of above block is taken. 


shares sold. 


FACTS FOR INVESTORS 


We have no preferred stock, therefore shares given are of equal value with 


. 


Our officers are large stock holders, having put into this business practically all the financial resources at their command. Of the stock laid aside 
for treasury purposes the first block of 5,000 shares was offered the public on most liberal terms, and good buying has resulted. These terms will 


only continue till this block is disposed of. 


these terms of purchase must speedily be less liberal. 
If you are interested, act promptly, or you will be too late. Mail or bring to us your order now. Office hours 9 A.M. till 6 P.M. 


THE SHERMAN-WORRELL FRUIT CO., 


Room 302, Congregational House, - - 


With Mr. Worrell’s public addresses in Tremont Temple soon beginning, and with the plant developing 


14 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Business Outlook 


The opening of the last month of the year 
finds the condition of general trade and indas- 
try most satisfactory. The demand is equal 
to and even in excess of the enormous supply, 
and prices hold the advances made in recent 
months. Nearly every manufacturing plant 
is taxed to its full capacity, and the majority 
are working nights as well as days. Advances 
in wages are widespread, and labor troubles 
are conspicuous by their absence. The weather 
has been a trifle too mild for the retail trade, 
but the latter will experience great activity 
with more seasonable weather. The holiday 
demand has commenced well, and already the 
shopping districts are thronged. Prices of 
staples, which rose so smartiy during Novem- 
ber, show no signs of weakening. 

Iron and steel have quieted down somewhat, 
but prices hold pretty steady. Copper is fairly 
steady, but tin is weaker. The speculation 
in wool continues and has lost none of its 
strength. Hides and leather continue re- 
markably strong, and boots and shoes are in 
active demand. The cotton goods trade is 
booming, and lumber is strong and in request 
at the advanced prices. Bank clearings of the 
country continue on an enormons scale. 

The stock market has just passed through a 
bad week. The industrial stocks were the 
principal sufferers, but the whole list lan- 
guishes because of tight money. No great 
improvement will be seen in security values, 
it is thought, until money becomes appreci- 
ably easier, which may come after Jan. 1. 


Hale and His Criticism of 
Theological Seminaries 


A friend has inclosed to me a passage from 
The Congregationalist of Nov. 30 referring to 
something I said at the Young Men’s Congre- 
gational Club. : 

Your correspondent does not seem to ob- 
serve that my attack was on book-learning as 
the only preparation for the life which re- 
quires the most knowledge of men and affairs. 
The more attractive the reading-room of the 
school, the more apt will the boys be to think 
that they can learn everything from books. 
For myself I would as soon intrust the head- 
ing of a rivet in a locomotive boiler to a lad 
who has passed a civil service examination on 
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U.S. OIL. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to the 
Financial Situation, U. 8. Oil, U. 8. 
Leather, and Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit. A copy will be mailed upon 
application and we respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 
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the texture of Swedes iron studied from his 
chemistry book as I would intrust such work 
as I was urging these young gentlemen to 
undertake to a man who has passed a divinity 
examination on the belief of the Carpocra- 
tians. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
[So should we. But the point of the criti- 
cism was that Dr. Hale was unduly emphatic 
in his assertion that all that modern divinity 
school students study or know about is “the 
belief of the Carpocratians.’”’—EpDITORS.] 





The root of the strife which is vexing the 
Church of England is the assumption by the 
priest of divine authority over the consciences 
of his people; and the confessional is the 
means by which he can make his authority 
most effective: But in other denominations a 
similar temptation often besets the minister ; 
and he is apt to find quite a number in his con- 
gregation who are glad to lay their sense of 
personal responsibility on him as a representa- 
tive of God. They are continually asking his 
advice as to their conduct in small matters, 
and often a kind of pastoral leadership is 
assumed which enfeebles the character of 
both parties. The Bishop of Winchester lately 
expressed a truth which is of great value for 
ministers: ‘‘The wisest human counselor is 
he who leads the sinner to need human coun- 
sel least.’’ 
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Your ee2 
Jrip to Paris 


has not yet reverted from a pos- 
sibility to an impossibility. 

Many energetic agents can 
earn enough money this Winter 
to pay for a trip abroad by secur- 
ing subscriptions to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
ND 
The Saturday Evening Post 


and perhaps a good deal more, 
At the end of the season 
April 15th) we are going to 
ivide $18,000 among 764 of our 
best agents. 

This is in addition to liberal 
commissions on all subscrip- 
tions, and special rebates for 
large clubs. 

The best agent will get $1,000, 
the next best will get $750, and 
so On. 

Don't let 764 people outstrip 
you. But, if you should, the 
pay will be ample for all the 
work you do for us. 

Write for particulars, 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 































Handkerchiefs. 


The important question about handkerchiefs is QUALITY—so that the best 
handkerchief store is the one that knows how to secure the best value in quality. 
This is especially important now, for with a rise in prices you must always look out 


fora lowering of qualities. 


There’s a variety of handkerchiefs here such as few stores can show—and, best 
of all, in every one you can depend on the quality. 


Women’s Handkerchiefs 





Embroidered, Lace Trimmed and 
Fancy Edged Handkerchiefs, { 1 
like those wn above cut, at 2:c 


Plain White Handkerchiefs, pure linen, 
narrow and wide hems, superior 


Boney, at. 6 § 2se and 25c 


money, at 


Wreath Initial Handkerchiefs, also 
lace trimmed, scalloped or hem- 
stitched embroidered gel 2 5 
chiefs, all are pure linen, at Cc 


Beautiful Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 
both linen aud silk, value 5 Oo 
never surpassed, at . . Cc 


White Initial Handkerchiefs, full ' 9 
size, goud work, at ° Cc 





[en’s Handkerchiefs 


Plain white, fancy borders, initial embroidered, 
by the box or singly, as desired, 


Special. Men’s very fine Linen Hand- 
erage Pap ——_ ig piggomy 
with initial embroidered by 
hand, worth 39c., at... 25c 


Men’s plain white Hemstitched All- 
Linen Handkerchiefs, in narrow 


apd wide nems, 1 Dic ad 25c 


bajecese A wm —— Handkerchiefs, 
articularly choice 
value, at x4 -. . oon and 5Oc 


Silk Mufflers range in price from 50c. 
upwards, but our , SE - { .00 
dayis .. ; 


Black, White and Colors. 


Children’s Initial Handkerchiefs, 2 5 
in imal box @ handkerchiefs), C 





GILCHRIST & CO. 


WINTER ST., 


BOSTON. 





DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 











you SIX PER CENT. 

CET clear of expense 
On all meener wo invest See you, sosered by Eres = mort- 
gage on choice f. ig lands worth aged times the 


amount of the Joan. an. Personal inspection of all lands 
offered as omy - We collect and remit interest and 
free charge. WE KNOW these loans 
are the safest ye in the world, and want you 

to know it. Write for 


E. J. LANDER & CO, SR2Rz22"4.8;2 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





7 NET trot a oes res 


ences and map showin; Ove 
,000 invested. None bat Wis on of Jan PAYING 


‘oans of my books. 
fpfoems screed T. F pth po Financial Agent, 
Mina. 


Eastern ‘nvestment, 


O BETTER investment Lay in city property ; ants, 
1 sums invested. 
will tee 5 per cent N.4 Have been in usi- 
ness here for eleven years. Write us for facts and 
references. Address E. CLOUD & CO.,, 160 Rock 
away Ave., Brooklyn, N bf 


% FIRST | MORTGAGI GAGES GUARAn “ED, 


IMPROVED —orsgns! exam 
FARMS ONLY. the ends Sa i 
G, WILLIANSON, LISBOR, Dakota 
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HYANNIS.—Interest in the reading-room is in- 
creasing and a board of directors has been organ- 
ized, including several business men, to have spe- 
cial charge of it and to provide for running ex- 
penses. 

HOLDREGE.—A Ministers’ Association, open to 


all the ministers in Phelps County, has been formed. | 


Rev. F. F. Lewis is president. 
South Dakota 

Oacoma.—This little church on the opposite side of 
the Missouri River from Chamberlain rejoices in the 
ownership of a comfortable house of worship. With 
the help of the C. C. B. 8. the people have purchased, 
moved and refitted somewhat the building formerly 
owned by the Episcopalians and used at the old 
Brule Indian Station. 


offered the prayer. 
culty the superintendents crossed the river on 
account of the heavy run of ice. .The church was 
dedicated free of debt. In connection with his 
work here, the pastor, Rev. E. I. Grinnell, preaches 
at points on the White River. He isthe only pastor 
in this sparsely settled country, over 100 miles long 
by nearly 50 wide. On this broad field the C. 8. 8. 
and P.8. and the C. H. M. S. are faithfully stand- 
ing by the work. 
Idaho 

MOUNTAIN HomE.—During the protracted ab- 
sence in the East of the pastor, Rev. C. E. Mason, 
his wife supplied his pulpit and otherwise cared 
for his work so acceptably that the church requested 
the State Association to approbate her to preach, 
and this was done. 


WARDNER.—The work in the Coeur d’Alene is 
being hindered for lack of suitable places in which 
to hold services in the several towns where work 
has been conducted. Rev. H. L. Hopkins leaves 
this field, finding no fo'ds for his flocks. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington 

SNOHOMISH.—Several students in Puget Sound 
Academy, with others, have been hopefully con- 
verted as a result of union revival meetings con- 
ducted by Evangelist Holdridge. 

TACOMA.—First is enjoying the services of Rev. 
8. M. Freeland as temporary pastor. 
and evangelical sermons are thorough y appreciated 
and audiences are increasing. 

The church at Almira has been reorganized with 
& small but united membership. 


For Weekly Register see page 953 





MESSRS. GILCHRIST & Co. announce in another | 
column of this issue a remarkable sale of high grade | 
handkerchiefs for the Christmas trade. These 
handkerchiefs were bought by them with special 
regard to quality, and yet the prices which they 
have put on them are very reasorable. There are 
styles for both men and women. It will be worth 
your while to inspect this offer during this week. 


GOLF CAPES 


Second Floor—Costume Dept 








We have just received an 


invoice of Rugs in some 


handsome designs which we 


Capes to your 


10.00 


to please you. . Each. 


Price for Cape When Finished. 


order in styles 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 














HE CUTE, BRIGHT SAYINGS AND 
doings of childhood, if recorded each day 
by a mother in WARD’S 


“A LINE A DAY” BOOK 


will prove a treasure in after years that money cannot 
buy. Five years comparative reco: d of child life. all in 
one book. 5@c to &2.50. Sold bv all stationers and 
booksellers. send for de criptive circular. 
(SAMUEL WARD €O.) 9 

Wholesale and Retail, WARD S 
49 Franklin 8t., Boston. 





At the dedication Superin- | 
tendent Thrall preached and Superintendent Daley | 
It was with considerable diffi- | 


His vigorous | 


will make up in P} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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) ireabiast 
‘Food * 


“Cooks in a 
* sindle 
7? boiler 


\ 
\ 


in five 
minutes 


The reason is that as each grain 
of RALSTON strikes the boiling 
water it bursts and swells like 
pop corn, 1 cup RALSTON—6 
cups boiling water, prepares a 
breakfast for 5 persons. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining 
Ralston Breakfast Food from your grocer, 
| send us his name and a 2c, stamp for a 
sample, enough for a breakfast. 


PURINA MILLS, 


707 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





XMAS 
NOVELTIES. 


| Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, 
| Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card Cases, 
| Desk Blotters (Silver and Leather Corners), 








| Fancy Calendars, 
Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 
| Gold Pens, Waterman Fountain Pens, 
| Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 
| Silver, Pearl and Dresden Penholders, 
| Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
| Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
| Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 
Silver Stamp Boxes, Per Cleaners, Trays 
and Mucilage Bottles, 
| Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
| Address, Engagement, Shopping, Visiting 
and Cash Books. 


Fashionable Stationery. 


M. R. WARREN CO., 
_ 336 WASHINGTON ST., 


Near Old South Church, Boston, 





This little volume was made be- 
cause maby readers of The Con- 
Guspentonent insisted that the 
| Jloset and Altar Column should be 
| ut into a permanent form conven. 
| lent for daily use. The book is 
| appreciated by the general book 

trade. But its immediate success 
is first of all aan to the demand from our subscrib- 
ers who have surezes every week the column from 
which the book takes its name and which has fur- 
| nished the material for its pages. 


pestpaia ThE Congregationalis 


Boston, 
Mass. 





To Naples, 


on ane Pxortuward to 

a aa e ry ussia 

Southwara S oou ee 
12TH TOUR. FIRST CLASS. CIRCULARS READY. 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 378 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





PARIS AND EUROPE IN i900. 
Petvene es conducted by Prof. Camiile Thur- 


Pierce oston. Pocket Guide 
Book st 3 Paris free; yoy 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Railroads and Excursions 


Over The 
North-Western 




















Was the reply to an inquiry as to 
how he went to California 


THE Overland Limited of the Chi- 

cago-Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line leaves Chicago every 
day at 6.30 p.m. reaching California 
the third day. No change of cars; 
all meals in dining cars; choice of 
route returning and long time limit on 
tickets. The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago every night at 10.30. For 
particulars ask your nearest ticket 
reed or address Chicago & North- 

estern Ry. 


461 Broadway, - NEW YORK 
368 Washington Street, rahe | 
193 Clark Street, - CHICAGO 














GOLF—HUNTING—FISHING. 
Florida West Coast Hotels 


Open Jan. 15, 1900. 


Finest semi-tropical Winter Resorts 
in the United States. 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


Through train service New York to Florida. 





Tampa, Fla. 
- Belleair, Fla. 
‘BARR ON. Mer. 


Seminole Hotel, Winter Park, Fia. 
oO. L ‘FRISBES, Mgr. 
+ Ocala, Fila. 


Tampa Bay Motes, 
E. Dic K, “Mer. 
Hotel Belleview, 


Ocala House, . 

PF. BRown, Mgr 

Hotel Kissimmee Kissimmee, Fila. 
H. DIEFFENBAGH, Lessee. 

Dudley S. Phinney, Ass’t Mgr. Now open. 


Addre>» ee THE BARA 











12 West 23d = w York, 
Until ee 10; afterwards as ert. 
OINC CAZE’S 
"A BR Esotiea” 
ABROAD? rouns 
56th Wear 


Dec., Jan. and Feb’y to France, Italy, Paris and 
London, 50 Days, $310, and 67 Days, $495. 
Jan. 27, Feb. 10, to Italy, EGYPT, PALESTINE, 
Turkey and Greece, 76 Days, 2600, and 93 Days, 
$720. Also other tours; programmes post free. 


Nile Tours by stp St71, 50 


finest steamers . . 
Apply at once. Independevt pat tickets every- 
where. “Tourist Gazette,” 100 pp. on travel, 5c. 

stamp. 

W. H. EAVES, Agt., H. GAZE & SONS, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3956 














Oriental Tour 
Egypt, Palestine and 
Paris Exposition 


A small party and a leisurely trip. Under 
the persone charge of Dr. H. W. Danning. 
March in Egypt, Easter at Jerusalem, @ 
month in Palestine, then Constantinople, 
Greece, Dalmatia and the Paris Exposition 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Archibald McCullagh of 
Worcester, Mass., and others have already 
booked. Sail Feb. 17, 1900, by Mediterranean 
route. For further information address 

DUNNING & SAWYER 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





THE ORIENT THE CRAWFORD TOURS. 
PARIS Ptah pot ge | leave big Bt 
and tours to all par parts ae th the wer dap 
PASSION tickets a Special Ntccomants $2 to 
PLAY clubs and societies. Illustrated 


Itineraries free. 
Pe bt mr ow & soe ty 


609-610 8t. 
Paul Buil ding, New York - TE Hitt | Shoatoat 8t., Phil- 
adelphia; 7) "Marquette B 








- w+ 


ee 
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DAY AND NICHT 
while time endures, there is hourly need 
for knowing the correct time, 


Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watches 


have a lifetime of accurate service—the 
test of thirty-five years having gained 
for them the title of 


“The World’s Standard.”’ 


Gold by jewelers everywhere. An 

Sign watch always has the word 

lain’ engraved on the works— 
fully guaran 


Send for new ae booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., — Elgin, Ill. 








Always Acceptable! 





Boxes of Stationery 


FILLED WITH WARD’S 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


We manufacture these goods on our own premises, in 


100 STYLES—10 cts. to $3.00 each. 





PHOTO BOOKS | 
For Unmounted Photographs. — 


68 Styles. Our own manufacture. | 


DESK AND LIBRARY SETS, 
LEATHER DESK PADS, 
LEATHER WRITING CASES, 
LAP TABLETS, 

PORTFOLIOS in Leather and Canvas, 

POCKETBOOKS, 

FOUNTAIN PENS. 

Scrap Books, Diaries,‘‘A Line a Day’’ Books, 
Calendars, Calendar Pads, Traveling Clocks, 
Russia Enamel Ware, Book Racks, Dictionary 
Stands, Post Office Scales, Baskets, Sealing 
Wax Cabinets, Inkstands, Postage Stamp 
Boxes, Gold Pens and Pencils, Thermometers, 
Memorandum S%ooxs, Perwipers. 


‘SAMUES,, WARD w@.) | 9) 
Manufacturing Stationers,: 
Wholerale and Retail, | 
49 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue of the above. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Shamrocks and Thistles 


‘Guilty or not guilty?” asked the judge. 
** How can I tell that, yer Honor, till I hear 
the evidence?” asked Paddy. 


A Scotchman was describing to a fellow- 
countryman the wild extravagance attending 
his first visit to London: ‘I had na been 
there a week when bang went saxpence!”’ 





Mistress: ‘‘I saw two policemen sitting in 
the kitchen with you last night, Bridget.”’ 

Bridget: ‘‘ Well, ma’am, yez wouldn’t hov 
an unmarried lady be sittin’ alone with only 
wan policeman, would yez?”’ 





‘This one,’’ said the old critic of the young 
ministers, ‘‘he’s na sound! But that one he’s 
a’ sound !”’ 





Doctor: “*I will leave you this medicine to 
take after each meal.”’ 

Mike: “But, docthor, will yez be koind 
enough to leave the meal, too.’’ 





A little girl, being examined for admission 
into the church, was asked: ‘‘ Why did the 
Israelites make a golden calf?’’ The prompt 
reply was, ‘“‘ They had na as muckle siller as 
wad make a coo!” 





The mother of one of our soldiers in the 
late war was busy packing a box containing 
food to send to him, and the servant was 
watching the operation. Having put in the 
last article, the mother said: ‘‘I guess that 
is all, Nora; we will now nail it up.’’ 

‘*Excuse me, mum,” said Nora, ‘‘but how 
will he ever open it without we put in an 
ax?” 





**And so, John, you ha’ become an Inde- 
pendent?” said the clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church. ‘‘’Deed, sir, that’s jast true.’’ 
**O, John, I’m sure ye ken that a rolling stane 
gathers nae moss!” ‘Aye, that’s true, too, 
but can ye tell me what gude the moss does to 
the stane ?”’ 








TURKEY (Cyrene).—One would scarcely expect 
to find people in Cyrene, a city in North Africa, 
dressed as are the man and woman shown in an- 
other column. The city,of Cyrene has known 
many styles of political government ; it has passed 
from the descendants of Ham to the Greeks and 
thence to the Romans under whose rule many 
Jews settled here. Successively it was controlled 
by the Persians, the Arabs, the Spaniards and the 
Turks, the latter being now in nominal power. 
The Singer sewing machine is used here, as in 
every other civilized country, and the persons 
represented in our illustration are of Catalan 
(Spanish) origin and wear the costume peculiar to 
these people. The picture shown in another col- 
umn is reproduced from a photograph taken in the 
city of Cyrene by an agent of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Co. 





PROFIT AND AMUSEMENT .... 
wit 


1. Edison Phonograph. 


AN IDEAL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Complete outfits for 
Hal!s, Churches and 
the Home, Advertising 
Posters and Admission 
Tickets, etc. Send for 
Catalogue No. 6s. 
Phonograph Laboratory 

59 Long Wharf, 

BOSTON, - MASS, 


310 First hention 


Awarded to the PRAIRIE STATE 
INCUBATOR, Guaranteed to operate 
in any climate. Send for catalogue. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. Homer City, Pa. 















MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full poguer course in all departments, with addi 

tional truction in New be py es Greek. | 

trance examination W centr, Be pt. 6 

A.M. For Catal oor further Vrormention apply to 
Prof. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 
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Modifying 
Milk 


Frequently cow’s milk does not 





agree with a baby; the milk needs 
modification to make it resemble 
mother’s milk. There are various 
ways to modify milk but the best 
way, the easiest way, the way to make 
the nearest approach to mother’s 
milk, is to modify with Mellin’s Food. 
It makes the casein more digestible, 
and furnishes proper elements of 
nutrition for the growth and perfect 


development of the child. 
> 


Mellin’s Food 


Our baby girl is 4% months old 
and cow’s milk alone did not agree 
with her at all, but we have had 
no trouble with Mellin’s Food; 
baby seems to like it very much, 
so we Shall continue using it. 
There is no colic or stomach trou- 
ble whatever after eating. She is 
very bright (so eur neighbors say), 
very good-natured and seldom 
cries. I like the food and drink it 
myself. I think it a very pleasant 
hot weather drink although I 
am not an invalid. Mrs. Chas. 
H. Campbell, Parkville Station, 
Hartford, Conn, 












Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 








NEAVE'S FOOD 


ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YE 
Has for some time been used in the 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL FAMILY. 


“ NEAVE’S FOOD is rich in flesh and bone forming 
elements and is above the average of the best 





purely farinaceous foods, so that when it is prepared: 


according to directions it makes a perfect food 
for infants.” 

Also highly recommended for nursing mothers, 
invalids and old people. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North William St., N. Y. 


Raise 


IODIDE OF a 


for ANA2MIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONS’ TITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ° ‘BLANCARD” 
EB FOUGERA&CO.N.Y. Agi fi 
. A or U.S. 
4 gts. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
Pi... celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
ternal medicine. Proprietors, EDWARD & SON 
pon Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


KE. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., nz. YY. 
































q HURCH 


a |b 





ARPETS 


aATMANU- JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS CARPETS awd 
PRICES 











al a: WASHINCTON ST., 
658 OPP BOYLSTOM Ss’ 







UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 





Sons & Co., “OF 
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The Individualistic Temper of 
the Age 


Whether it be from the spread of edu- 
cation or the growth of irreverence or 
the development of a habit of inquiry 
the fact is certain that where only re- 
cently hundreds were prepared to think 
their own thoughts independent of any 
external guidance tens of thousands are 
prepared now. In a room of a hundred 
er there are a hundred opinions, all 

eld with a certain conan as if they 
were properties naturally belonging to 
the holder. A curious independence, or 
rather separateness, of judgment is be- 
coming visible in all classes, and, as it 
seems to be self-generated, must be the 
result of many converging causes, all 
operating at the same time. The late 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, a most keen observer 
of all intellectual movements, used to 
say that this change was sweeping on so 
rapidly that it might be the distinctive 
change of the immediate future, and 
might threaten the cohesion of all organ- 
izations whatever, and certainly he had 
good grounds for his opinion. Parlia- 
ments are splitting up into groups, 

arties into sections, societies into col- 
ections of perfectly separate individuals. 
You will find five opinions in a family 
and twenty creeds in a vestry, all held in 
@ way which shows that their holders, 
whatever their other doubts, never doubt 
for an instant their own right to think 
alone, and, if expedient, to act upon their 
thoughts. 

People do not clash mucb, or hate very 
hard, or grow abnormally eager to con- 
vince—they doubt, in fact, if they can 
convince—but they stand apart, each 
with his own, it may be silent, it may 
be audible, conclusions which have arisen 
and become more or less fixed in the re- 
cesses of his own mind. The very vil- 
lagers have opinions over which no one 
has any power. The old proverb, ‘“‘ Many 
men, many minds,” is true in an abso- 
lutely new sense, and in a way which be- 
fore long will produce some astonishing 
results. There is no doubt a good as well 
as a bad side to this movement which is 
fast changing ‘‘flocks” into gatherings 
of dissociated sheep. But, bad or good, 
it must be most destructive of the influ- 
ence of the press, which depends in the 
last resort upon the power of journalists 
to compel agreement with their views. 
There is some pulverizing force at work, 
and whereas they and all other leaders 
of opinion were formerly molding clay 
they are now trying to bind together 
sand.— The Spectator. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


REV. EDWIN L. JAGGAR 

A spirit beautiful for its patience and its kindliness has 
passed away. A minister of God, both in his years of 
suffering and bis years of service, he died in the ve 
act of ekg | a deed of kindness. An@ althoug 
of those years had been so filled with pain, it is 
pleasant to think that his return to the Father’s home 
. It was a very loving company that 

thered at the house in Springfield and at the grave in 

arren to testify, by their yee and sympathy, 
how much of sweetness he had added to their lives, 
and to recall the tender memories of his loving minis- 


try to them. 

kawin Luther Jaggar was born in Mil! Hall, Pa., Dec. 
6, 1835. At an early age he removed with bis parents 
to Danville, Io. He was prepared for college in the 
schools of that town, and at the lowa caw paosesy. 
In 1857 he was graduated from Iowa College and in 
1861 from the Chicago Theological Seminary. Imme- 
diately following his graduation he was married to 
Ellen Sophia Cook, daughter of Willara Cook of Chi- 
cago. After being ordained to the ministry he preached 
one year at Clifton, Ill. In 1862 he removed to Warren, 
Mass., and was installed pastor of the church there in 
1863. He was greatiy blessed in this pastorate, large 
numbers being added to the church during his minis- 
try there. Owing to Ill health he was obliged to give 
up active work for a time. In 1869, after supplyin 
the pulpit in South Deerfield for one year, be accepte 
a call to become pastor of the Congregational church in 
Southbridge. From there he was called to the then 
newly formed church in West Wedforo. He was its 
first pastor, and the church edifice was built while he 
was there. The Medford work was very dear to bis 
heart, but after three years’ service he was again 
stricken with a severe illness, from which he never 
fully recovered, After this he removed to Auburndale, 
where he, with others, prepared an illustrated work 
entitled New Englana Manufacturers and Manufac- 
tories, being a complete history of the leading indus- 
tries of New England. Later he was pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Bristol, N. H., for three years, 
— he was once more laid aside from active work by 

ness. 

The last five years of service was as chaplain of the 
Connecticut State Prison, with his home in Hartford, 
Ct. He often said that he felt this work was as satis- 
factory as any he had ever done, though the strain was 
far too great for one not in robust health. Once in 
speaking to a friend of the repeated disappointments in 
the interruption of his plans he said, * As far as health 
is concerned I never expect again to be more than half 
amap, but I am going to make the very most I can of 
that half.” The last eight years of his life was a minis- 
try of suffering, but to ail who knew him then he 
preached more impressive sermons than ever before. 

He leaves a wife and two sons. * Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord.” A. E. C. 


Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalisi may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist: 








Those who order the above periodicals from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 








BEAUTY AND USE COMBINED.—One of the most 
sensible presents for Christmas is a piece of teak 
wood furniture. Aside from the fact that teak 
wood is almost indestructible, it is capable of being 
carved with wonderful beauty. If any one of our 
readers is meditating the purchase of teak wood 
furniture, he will do well to see the stock at the 
Paine Furniture Warerooms on Canal Street. 


“ THE loss of gold is great; the loss of health is more.” 
Health is lost by neglecting to keep the biood pure, but 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 


NEWELL—BROSS—In Lincoln, Neb., by Rev. H. Bross- 
father of the bride, Rev. Arthur F. Newell of Sayville, 
N. Y., and Alice H. Bross. 

OLMSTEAD—ROBINSON—In Egan, 8. D., Nov. 30, by 
Rev. John Comin of Des Moines, lo., assisted by Rev. 
B. W. Burleigh of Hawarden, to., Rev. Julian H. Olm- 
stead, pastor of the Fir t Congregational Ch., Tyndall, 
8. D.. and Mabel J. Robinson. 


4" Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cenis. Lach 
addttional line ten cents, counting eight stoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

















GERHARDT-—In Des Moines, Io., Dec. 4, Rev. Otto 
Gerhardt, pastor of the German church. 

JONE%—In Hinton, W. Va, Nov. 11, Rev. Thomas R. 
Jones, late pastor of Puritan Church, Pittsburg, Pa., 
aged 59 years. 

SWEETSER—In N. Cambridge, Nov. 8, Ann Maria, 
widow of Henry P. Sweetser, aged 85 yrs., 5 mos. 


MRS. LUOY A. CHOATE 


Died in South Framingham, Mass., Nov. 28, Lucy A., 
— eo late George Choate of Lowell, aged 78 yrs , 

mos., 6 dys. 

She was born in Holliston, Mass., March 22, 1821, but 
her garts, childhood was happily passed in Hillsboro, 
N. d. hen a young girl she went to Lowell, which 
was her home for the remainder of her life. She wasa 
co-worker with Lucy Larcom on the Lowell Offering, the 
magazine published by the young women operatives of 
the mills. She was married in November, 1843. Of the 
eight children born to her, one son and four daughters 
survive to mourn her loss. 

she was one of the first members of the John Street 
Con: ational Church, and in 1884, when the High- 
lan tional Church was organized, she joined 
that church as one of the original members. She was a 
mother of great affection. The patient, calm and se- 
rene manner with which she bore ber many trials was 
a living testimony to her faith in God. 

Funeral services were held, Nov. 29, in Lowell, her 
pastor, Rev. Charles L. Merriam, conducting the same. 
* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord; and their 
works do follow them.” 8. BE. Cc. 





it is reg by purifying, enriching and vitalizing the 
blood with the great heaith restorer, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Thousands who thought hea!th had been per- 
manently lost have been made perfectly well by taking 
this great medicine. Your experience may be the same. 


Hoop's PILLS are gentle, yet always effective. 


You always expect to see 
a baby plump and rosy, don’t 
you? Thinness in a baby 
isadisease. If not corrected 
serious results follow. The 
first year often determines 
the health for the whole of 
a long life. 
ocolls Emulsion. 
is a true and tried friend to 
the little ones. It gives 
them just the plumpness all 
healthy babies should have. 


and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists’ New York, 
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A Wonderful Medicine. 


pert CHAM’S 
PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, etc. These ailments 
all arise from a disordered or abused condition 
of the stomach and liver. 

Beecham’s Pills will quickly restore Females 
to complete health. They promptly remove any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. Fora 


Weak Stomach, impaired Digestion, Sick 
Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., , 


they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the 
Muscular System, restoring the long lost Com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite 
arousing with the Rosebud of 
Health the le ical energy 
of the human frame. For throwing 


t 
off fevers they are specially re- 
no / These are “facts” admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one 
of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 
Debilitated is that Beecham’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 


World. This has been achieved 
Without the publication of testimonials, 
Beecham’s Pills have for many years been 
the popular family medicine wherever the 
English language is spoken, and they now stand 
without a rival. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 














] ..- FOR... 
) Whooping Cough, 
; Croup, Asthma, 


Colds, Bronchitis. 
For twenty one years the 
: mene - GERMICIDE 
Hl Send Yor descriptive book- 
] let, containing physicians’ tes- 
H timonials and price list, 
Sold by iste 
Generally. 
VYapo-Cresolene Zo., 
69 Wall St., New York, 
















Endorsed by the Medical Profession of ] 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malaria! Troubles ; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouct 

NewYork: E. Fougera & Co.,26-30N. William St. 

v ~~ 
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ines on every package. 
ts» 
STALS, 












e: Breakfast Health Cereals. 
PANSY FLOUR Cake and Pastry. 
Unlike all offer Ask Grocers. 

‘or k write 
FARWELL & RHIN wn, N. Y., U.S.A 
CLOSET Meditations and 
AND Prayers 


d family use 
ALTAR °°" 32 The Quiet Hour. 


stvaia The Congrogationalist stax: 


postpaid 
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Weekly Register 
Calls 
BARNEY, Loewe inegton Waverl i Aare >. eer City, N.J., 
BAXTER, Thos. a , to East Gilead 
and Kinderhoo! 


DST: Te. mi pring ' Vailey, Cal. Accepts. 
BROOKS, | Hans ‘ah ois, to Scandinavian Ch., Britt, 


oaurbitt, © Chas. E., Trenton, Neb., to Burwell. Ac- 


K, Galen H., bho Ae ot Que., to Melbourne. 
ite Chas. E., Farmington, Ill.; to Salem, Io. Ac- 


EVANS, 3 7 Isat , Vandling, Pa., to Napoli, N.Y. Ac- 


ork. 
NAM, E., Ripon Coll., to Plymouth Ch., Osh- 
rite Wis. i six months. vi 





FAY ae of Ry and Harrisville, 
oa to Gilsum. accthes begin Jan. 1. 

GRAY. Wm. J., Wan ty feaacty ot Open Door 

Ch., Minneapolis, Minn, to Pacific Ch:, 

GREENLEE , Obas. 4., Green Ridge, Mo, to Alva, 

Oki. Accepts, mber. 

@RiFF ITH Wnm., ue» SOCEET & of Brimley, Mich., to Pin- 
6 an uchanan. ip Ne D. Acce 

GRIGGS, M., to Pleasant Valley, is. Accepts 

HA , Geo. L., South Ch., Rochester, N. Y., ac- 

cepts call to First Ch » Newark, N. J. 
SHAW, Thos. D., 8 Ch., Blossburg, Pa., 


declines call to Kerrisbu urg, Vt. 

HERBERT, Lemuel G., Watervitet ont Coloma, Mich., 
to Hartford and Lawrence. Accep’ 

HINMAN, Herbert J., Genoa, Neb., “to David City. 
Accepts, to begin Jan. 1. 

—, Edwin ‘a. i. »recently of Elma, Io., to Stuart. 


epts. 
KY Te Jos., 80. Braintree, Mass., to No. Anson, Me. 
Accepts, and is at work. 
OEHLER, Fred’k H., New y mieblené. Minn., to Wadena. 
eeRY. wis E., recently of Giisum, N. H., to Day- 
ville and Willtanisville, Killingly, Ct. 


PITTS, Eddy T., Falmouth, Mass., to- Pacific Ch., St. 
Paul, a De neti es. 

RAWSON, H., to Spring Valley, Wis. Accepts, and 
ee beges ‘weal, 

RICKER, Geo. 8., recently of peemow, Minn., to 
Eureka, Kan. Accepts, and has n work. 


SARGENT, Clarence 8., formerly ty —— Ch., 8t. 
ib, = Mo. accepts Call to St. Mary’s Ave. ‘Ch., 
mah 

SHAW, *tacin 8., Ccoparene wa, N. D., to Wahpe 

SINK, Reuben H. aes ton, Cal., declines call es Pil- 


grim Ch., Oaklan 
y , lately of Lockport, a Y., accepts call 

to Hi ganum, *Ct., and A ~ un Wo 

TENNEY, Leonard § os t., ~y South Hero and 
Grand Isle for a ia. 

TOWNSEND, Art 9 0. Westhampton, Mass., accepts 
call to Crawford, Neb. 

MACE, LY, Isaac B., St. Cloud, Minn ,to South Kaukauna, 


Wis 

VAUGHAN, Lewis, Glyndon, Minn., to Perham. 
WALDORF, E. L., Geddes a Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Meth. Ch., Weedsport. on 

WILL ETT, Geo. (Meth.), Pay flower Ch., Sioux 
City, lo. Accepts, and has Et. work 


+ to 


Ordinations and Instailations 


DELAGNEAU, Sam’), o. Central Ch., Boston, where he 
fe hes to a French congregation, Nov. 28. Parts by 
Messrs. W. 8. Kelsey, Joshua Voit and E. L 


, D. v. 
peEw. Edw. Fo i. First Ch., Keone, 5! ee Dec. 5._ Ser- 
mon, Rev. 0. S. Davis ; other parts Cyrus Rich- 
ardson and C. E. Harrington, v. ame. G. Poor 
and G. H. De bevoise. 


ELLWOOD, wie “Obertin Som, o. Chamberlain, 8. D., 


ec. 6. Sermon Supt. W Thrali ; net et peste, 
Rev. Messrs. ¥. M. apple I, Grinnell, E. 
out, Supt. C. M 


HATCH, David P., i. Gouth Lawrence, Mass., Dec. 6, 
Address, Dr. J. L. Jenkins; on —- Rev. on 
Clark Carter, W. E. Wolcott, H. G. Mank, E. A. Chas 
C. L. Merriam and H. A. Bridgma 

LYMAN, E. Fenn, Chieege Sem., 0. “Aleoster, 8. D., Nov. 
21. Sermon, w. Thrall; other parts * Rev. 
Messrs. £- M, bates, C. ae "Daley, a. K. Warren, B. W. 
Burleigh, H. W. Jam 

MoPH EX SON, Ronald i. 40 So. Woodbury, Vt., Dec. 6. 
ormee, Rev. M. A. eeren | Cy a arts, Rev Messrs, 


©. P. Emery, Wm. Vater, R. bercrombie, wm. 
Hazen, Wm "yanley and 6. H. Merrill. 
PEASE, Chas. ., i. Plantsville, Ct., Dec. 6. Sermon, 


. B. F. 
Pres. Franklin Carter, D. D.; we parts, — sgetes. 
. H. Grant and she eppard K peppy Jr., Drs. J. 
Cooper and J. H. Twichell, Prof. ne ow, D. D. 


VOOKHEES, J. Spencer, i, Rosiindale C wees. 
Mass., Dec. 7. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Churehiil, D 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. R. Campbell, 7 al 


rick, Joshua Coit, L. B. Voorhees, A. H. Mh, Ew Drs. 
0. L. un Pe! and Arthur Little. 
WISM +0. by ae Neb. Bee. 7.. Sermon, Rev. 
= Hopking oth er Messrs. C. KE. How 

. D. stewart, Sup Harmon “Bross. 


ene pig 


FULL, Webster, Perkins, 

HOPKINS, Harold L., Wi 

LARRY, John = Free Evan. cite Drovinines, R.L, to 
take eitect Jan a 

NOT T, Jarius ian ieetie, Minn. 

OADAMS, Thos. 8., Elburn, Ill. 
i yu ENS, Frank V., Westminster Ch., Spokane, Wn., 

to take effect Jan. 15. 

THURSTON, Chas. A. G., Laconia, N. H., after a pas- 
torate of 18 years. 


Dismissions 


DICKINSON, Geo. L., Whately, Mass., Dec. 5. 
HODGDON, ank W:, Greenville; Mich., Nov. 27. 
STRELT, Geo. E., Phillips Ch., * Exeter, N. H., dis. 
Dec. 4, to take effect Dec. 31. 


Churches Organized 
BELMONT, Mass., Plymouth, org. and rec. 5 Dec. 


Stated Supplies 
aL oO rated: Reuben W., recently of Park Rapids, Minn., 


NE Ewman: Geo. N., Buffalo, N at Grand Island 
Muring the pastor’s a to the Paci coast. 

FAL LISOUL, Emile J issionary a ong the French in 
New itampshire, at St. John’s ch. averhill, Mass., 


for a mon 
Miscellaneous 


Ar wooD Chas., Volney, N. ¥., has been confined to 

his bed by sickness for some weeks. His brethren 
mare a4 cA —— ym) pny 

FULL an E., and his family have been af- 
feted with , -2-1 almost continuously since the 
summer Long It is only within three or four 
Weeks that been able to occupy his pulpit. 
His pooree have loyally sustained the services in his 


abser 
GREGG, Jas. B., and bis wife were given a reception 
in the bo urn Library of Colorado lege on De Dec. 4, 
35th y ~¥- of their marriage. ent 
Slocum, on behalf of the church and many 7 aioe, 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


present resented them with a bag containing 400 silver 
ollars and a box a solid paola _—— < of 
table service to the $100 mo: There w 


‘one with his 
to is health re- 
quiring a milder c rew will su 
“Aa the pulpit till Jan. se and afterward Mr. E. 


OX, John B., Sacr 
as the yoo an mmo on 
ments yt. atigien. 
PER, George E., pastor of Plymouth Oy St. Paul, 
has th elected President of the State C. E. Union. 





» Cal., ec. 1, 
Reasonable pte A 





Recluses do not always fall out of line 
and become warped, eccentric and hard to 
live with; dwellers in cities, like Carlyle, 
sometimes do. The herb happiness is a spirit- 
ual growth, and therefore is occasionally 
sprinkled over the most arid deserts.—Mary 
D. Steele. 








PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD.—The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company announces the following personally 
conducted tours for the season of 1899 and 1900: 
Mexico and California.—A forty-seven-day tour 
will leave Boston Feb. 12. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico and nineteen in California. The 
party will travel over the entire route by the ““Mez- 
ico and California Special,” the finest train that 
crosses the continent. Florida.—Three tours to 
Jacksonville will leave Boston, Feb. 5 and 19 and 
March 5. Washington.—Seven tours will leave Bos- 
ton, Feb. 2, March 2, 16 and 30, April 13 and 27 and 
May 11. Old Puint Comfort, Richmond and Wash- 
ington.—Five tours will leave New York, Feb. 3, 
March 3 and 31, April 14 and 28. Detailed itinera- 
ries may be obtained of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston. 


A GIFT TO GIvE.—It is often difficult to decide 
what to get your friends for holiday gifts. Here is 
@ suggestion: 

“Good morning, Jennie, I have brought you a 
nice present,” said Gertrude, as she handed her 
friend a neatly wrapped package. 

The pale, weary looking girl, who was slowly re- 
covering from severe illness, opened the bundle 
and held up a large bottle of clear, rich medicine. 

“‘ Hood’s Sarsaparilla!”’ she exclaimed. ‘I have 
been reading about it today and wished I had a 
bottle.” 

On New Year’s Day Jennie was able to be out on 
the street, and to her friends who remarked how 
well she was looking she simply said, ‘‘ Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla,” and every one of them knew it was this 
great medicine that had given back her health. 





The most efficient and agreeable 
dentifrice for cleansing and preserv- 
ing the teeth. | 


25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt 
of postage, 2 cents. Address 


E, W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


-— 





we 








A Delicious 
Dessert 
Lemon Sherbet made with 


KEYSTONE 


Sliver White 


ae 
ewig 













RHEUMATISM. 


I will guareuses to cure the worst case of 
Rheumatism. I do not ask you to send me one 
cent. Send me your name and address. CHAS. L. 


FRYE, 105 Summer St., Dep't F., Boston, Mass. 














SINGER, 


NaTiONAL CoSTUME ‘ ~ 
SERIES 














| Orinda 
Kaughphy 
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apreim~aer 
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GF / ORANDA j 
s MAU G Ee x |) ) FT) 


A blend of 
two of the finest 
Coffees produced 
in the world. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY F R F 
READER OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST E 


1 WILL 
SEND: ..... 


FREE 


this beautiful panel pic- 
tare in colors to every 
reader, upon receipt of 
2 B. T. Babbitt’s 
Best Soap wrapper 
trade-marks, or ten 1776 
Soap Powder trade- 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of Our 
Best Baking Powder. 
Inclose two-cent stamp 
for postage. I have a 
series of 12 beautifal 
Artists’ Proof Etchings 
and also numerous other 
colored panels. These 
pictures are 14x28, and 
are obtainable at any 
time. A complete cata- 
logue will be sent free 
upon application, if a 
two-cent stamp: is in- 
closed. . There is no ad- 
vertising matter printed 
on any of these pictures. 


‘Our Flag’’ (Always in Front). 
Colored Panel 14 x 28. 


B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. | 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 


Address “Dept. G.,” P.O. Box 2.917, New York City. 





) ; 
aC: 1G, COL 


This Machine will work as no 
other typewriter works: more 
easily, more swiftly, longer and 


better: because it’s a 


REMINGTON 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York 





THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


CONCERT” REDUCED TO $100. 


Buy an Edison Phonograph for the family’s Christmas. 

It will entertain your guests, while it pleases you and 
amuses the children—and it lasts the year round. All 
popular, standard, or classical music played by the best 
bands and orchestras or instrumental and vocal soloists, be- 
sides the amusing and pathetic sketches of the recitationist 
and the stirring words of the orator, are yours to command 
when you have an Edison Phonograph. 

Your choice of seven styles from $90 to $7.50, all using 
the same records and giving the same perfect result, but 
with different driving mechanism—some spring motors, 
some electric motors. Also the Edison 
Concert Phonograph reduced to $100, none cenume without 
Our new catalogue of machines and”® TRADE 
records can be obtained from all Phono- Q Exinon- 
graph dealers - — 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., NEW YORK. 





